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PME NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


S the largest institution of its kind in 

the world, combining the advantages of 
a thorough musical education with courses 
of instruction in many other branches of 
liberal culture, which are calculated to be 
of service to those who wish to become 
musicians of the higher order. A large 
corps of instructors (men and women 
chosen from the best teachers in this and 
foreign countries) is connected with the 
institution, under the directorship of Dr. 
Eben Tourjée, who first introduced the con- 
servatory system of musical instruction into 
this country in 1853. The Musical Institute 
then founded by him was chartered by the 
State of Rhode Island in 1859, and became 
the Providence Conservatory of Music. In 
1867 the institution was removed 
to Boston, there occupying quar- 
ters in the famous Music Hall 
building. By a special act of 
the Massachusetts Legislature 
it was incorporated in 1870 un- 
der the name of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music. 
Since then its growth has been 
remarkable, some 40,000 stu- 
dents having enjoyed its advan- 
tages up to the present time, 
while its graduates have taken 
a prominent stand in musical 
circles in whatever communities 
they have happened to be. In- 
deed, the demand for teachers 
among its graduates is greater 
than the supply. 

Situated in the heart of Bos- 
ton, the Conservatory enjoys 
unusual advantages of location. 
It occupies three sides of a 
block, looking out upon Newton 
and James streets and fronting 
on Franklin Square. The height 
of the building is seven stories, 
and a dome crowns the whole. 
The interior affords accommo- 
dations for 500 women pupils. 
There are parlors, reception- 
rooms, Offices, a library, gym- 
nasium, and a large music hall. 
Steam-heat supplies warmth. 
Two elevators afford access to 
the upper floors. A steam laundry, bath- 
rooms with hot and cold water, and 
electric lights add their share to the ad- 
vantages of comfort. A telephone office is 
in the building, and street-cars and car- 
riages are within convenient distance. 
There is a music store maintained by the 
Conservatory and situated in the building, 
where students can obtain any books, 
music, or other necessaries connected with 
their studies. To sum the matter: This 
great building is not only admirably adapt. 
ed for Conservatory use, but as modified 
and improved, has all the modern advan- 
tages of a model home. The music hall, 
library, reading-room, recitation and prac- 
tice rooms, museum and parlors are upon 
one floor, and rooms for the young women 
are on floors above, and all under the same 
roof. The home is supervised by the di- 
rector, preceptress, resident physician and 
lady teachers. No sectarian teaching or 
influence is tolerated. The home is main- 
tained on broad Christian principles, with 
daily devotions and services on Sunday 
evening, conducted by able ministers from 
Boston and other cities. Attendance at 
these services is voluntary. Those study- 








ing in the institution are expected to be in 
a large measure self-governed. The for- 
mal restrictive rules and regulations are 
few, but information as to the conduct, 
capabilities and progress of students will 
be furnished, on application, to parents or 
guardians. Board and rent of furnished 
rooms costs from $5 to $7.50 per week. No 
additional charge for light, heat, elevator, 
&c. Plain washing is 50 cents per dozen. 
Use of piano $15 per term, or where used 
by two students $7.50 each. These are’the 
only necessary expenses other than tuition 
fees. Gentlemen students can be accommo- 
dated near the Conservatory with table- 
board at $3.50 per week. The director has 
always at hand a list of desirable lodging- 





places, which is at the service of gentlemen 
students, the average expense being, if two 
students occupy a room together, about 
$1.50 each per week. For convenience of 
out-of-town students and teachers a café 
has been opened, where meals may be ob- 
tained at moderate rates. Women students 
may have rooms in the Home and take their 
meals in the café if they prefer to do so. 
Young women who come to live in the city 
for instruction in the Conservatory are re- 
quired to reside in the Home, unless pro- 
vision is made for them by the parent or 
guardian in the family of relatives or 
friends ; but in case the Home be full, in 
such other homes as may be approved of by 
the director. If the health of any resident 
shall become impaired and, in the judg- 
ment of the physician of the Home, demand 
more quiet and rest than can be secured in 
the Home, she may be placed in a private 
family with the approval of the director. 

In the matter of instruction the Conserv- 
atory offers the combined advantages of 
teaching in the following branches: The 
piano, the organ, formation and cultivation 
of the voice, the violin, orchestral and band 
instruments, art of conducting, harmony, 








composition, theory, orchestration, church 
music, oratorio, chorus practice, sight-sing- 
ing, vocal music in public schools, tuning 
and repairing pianos and organs, general 
literature, modern languages, elocution, 
dramatic action, fine arts, physical culture. 

Pupils may enter upon any department of 
musical study as mentioned above and at 
the same time puisue a course in the sci- 
ences, literature, languages and elocution. 
Lessons are given in limited classes or in 
private, as desired; but the class system 
has our preference, because we think it is 
the best. Each pupil has the benefit of the 
entire hour. Instruction to one is instruction 
toall, theadvantage of the performance, the 
correction, and the explanation is enjoyed by 
all; theillustration, the criticism, 
the approval, all can see and 
hear. Shyness—that bane of 
young performers—is cured or 
abated, while freedom and ease 
—those charms of social and do- 
mestic life—are secured. Stu- 
dents taught in the presence of 
other students, performing 
themselves and hearing others 
play or sing before the class, get 
rid ot awkwardness and secure 
grace and ease. The power of 
emulation is also fully realized, 
as ability is matched with abil- 
ity, mind comes in contact with 
mind, and intellect is sharpened 
by intellect. The opportunity 
afforded for becoming familiar 
with other difficulties than their 
own and for learning how to 
handle those difficulties is of the 
greatest advantage to all, and 
especially to those who are pre- 
paring to teach. 

While, therefore, the merits of 
private instruction are by no 
means ignored, and private lessons 
may be pursued in the Conservatory, 
and the student secure all the general 
exercises without cost, it is affirmed 
by many of the most eminent in- 
structors that the class system 
possesses certain very important 
advantages of itsown. The cost 
of instruction tothe average pupil, including 


necessary living expenses, together with - 


piano rent and music, &c., need not exceed 
$400 to $600 per annum, according to number 
of studies, size and location of rooms. For 
those who are needy there is an opportunity 
of helping themselves through our “ Benefi- 
cent Society,” which selects worthy students 
and gives them pecuniary assistance. Six- 
teen young women were aided in this way 
the past year, and the Society is waiting 
for more who need and deserve help. 

The report this year of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Education to the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the petition of the Conserva- 
tory for State aid is a tribute to the effi- 
ciency and worth of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. It says, among other 
things : “ The conclusion of the majority of 
the committee is that the Conservatory of 
Music is a grand institution, is doing a noble 
work, is an honor and ornament to the city 
and State 1n which it is located ; that it is 
exerting a wide-spread and highly salutary 
educational influence, and is accomplish- 
ing, in the department of musical culture, 
what the normal schools are in the public 
schools of the Commonwealth.” 
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THE RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


From The Christian Union, August 23, 1888. 


‘‘ fT is a commonplace nowadays to talk about the 
I necessity of physical training, yet it is not 
very many years since this idea, obvious as it 
appears, was scarcely recognized in any of our schools 
or colleges. Practically its first recognition appears 
to have been obtained at West Point, where physical 
exercise was of course a necessary part of the mili- 
tary drill. Being introduced here, of necessity, its 
physical advantages were recognized, and at the same 
time it was demonstrated that the time thus devoted 
in no way interfered with the intellectual work of the 
academy. As early as 1820, Captain Partridge, the 


tendent of the Military Academy, delivered a lecture 
in which he stated the then bold proposition that phys- 
ical training was an indispensable part of education. 
‘That the health of the closest applicant,’ he said, 
‘may be preserved when he is subjected to a regular 
and systematic course of exercises I know from prac- 
tical experience, and I have no hesitation in asserting 
that in nine cases out of ten it is just as easy fora 
youth, however hard he may study, to attain the age 
of manhood with a firm and vigorous constitution as 
it is to grow up puny and debilitated, incapable 
of either bodily or 
mental exertion,’ 
Convinced of the 





‘*To those who are preparing for college a regular 
course is laid down which fits them at the end of four 
years for the examinations of all the leading colleges, 
several of which admit the graduates of this school 
simply upon certificates. To Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Columbia, Williams and Dartmouth the gradu- 
ates of the Riverview Academy have been admitted 
without conditions, and in some instances with honors, 
One excellent feature of the preparatory course is the 
requirement of acertain amountof reading in the En- 
glish Classics. This is no doubt the result of the fact 
that Mr. Amen isa Harvard graduate and believes 
that the Harvard requirements in English should be 
more widely adopted. In the second year of this 
course, in connection with the study of English com- 
position, which is continued throughout the course, 
the boys are required to read Miss Austin’s ‘Pride and 
Prejudice,’ Irving’s. Bracebridge Hall’ and ‘Alhambra’ 
and Scott’s ‘Rob Roy’ and ‘Marmion;’ in the third 
year to read some novel of Thackeray, Swift's ‘ Gul- 
liver’s Travels,’ Macaulay’s ‘Lays of Ancient Rome,’ 
and Dobson’s ‘ Eighteenth Century Essays;’ in the 
fourth year the study of Milton, Shakespeare, and 
Johnson’s ‘ Lives of the Poets’ is required. To those 





better-expanded chest, and the positive elastic step 
which is sure to accompany the bearing of a trained 
soldier. But the discipline which is aimed at and se- 
cured is not physical discipline merely, but moral as 
well. The officers receive their appointments for gen- 
eral superiority in character and work, and the ‘offices 
being, of course, highly prized, an incentive is placed 
before the boys which operates all the time. The 
authority which attaches to the officers is a valuable 
means by which the school is made in part self-gov- 
erning. When the instructors are absent, when, for 
instance, they are called away from a recitation, their 
authority devolves upon the highest officer present, 
whoimmediately assumesitand takes pridein showing 
his capacity to exercise it. The spirit which animates 
the school is shown in the fact stated by the princi- 
pals, that the most popular officers are those who en- 
force the school discipline most rigidly, and not those 
who permit the greatest laxity and screen if they do 
not lead in disorder. The officers of the companies 
make a solemn pledge to obey the regulations of the 
school, and when they fail they lose credit among 
those who are under them. The work which they do 
in maintaining discipline greatly lightens the labors 
of the principals. 
In the disciplin- 
ing of the boys for 





supreme impor- 
tance of this idea, 
Captain Partridge 
founded several 
military schools in 
various parts of the 
country, in the cur- 
riculum of each of 
which this idea 
found full expres- 
sion. One of the re- 
sults of the move- 
ment thus started 
was the chartering, 
in 1836, of the 
Poughkeepsie Col- 
legiate School, 
which speedily at- 
tained a high repu- 
tation and was the 
first of the institu- 
tions “which have 
made Poughkeepsie 
knownas the City of 
Schools. In1867the 
Collegiate School 





had outgrown its 
old quarters on Col- 
lege Hill and re- 
moved to River- 
view, where a splen- 
did building had 
been erected upon 
grounds overlook- 
ing the Hudson,commanding a most magnificent view 
of that river from the Highlands to the Catskills. In 
the planning of this building the head of the school 


| PHOTO ELELTROTYPE ENE 


acted upon the principle that boys away from home 
should have rooms as large and well-lighted and well- 
ordered as they would were they at home. In laying 
out the grounds this suggestion was not kept more 
prominently in mind than was the thought that the 
boys should have plenty of field room for base-ball and 
every other kind of sport which they could wish. It 
was ‘always the idea of the school, and still is, that 
during absence from home discipline should never 
be relaxed, and that provision for exercise and rec- 
reation upon the school grounds carried with it moral 
as well as physical advantages. 

‘‘The Riverview Academy was formerly almost ex- 
clusively what might be called a boys’ finishing school, 
but now itis becoming more and morea fitting school. 
This change has largely been made during the last 
four years, since the present principals, Messrs. Bisbee 
& Amen, assumed control. The result of the change 
has been in every way satisfactory. The boys who 
are working with some definite goal in view do better 
work and are more anxious to do the work well on 
their own account than for the sake of satisfying the 
requirements of the school. Since the new principals 
took charge the school has grown in numbers from 
forty to one hundred and sixty-eight. 


! 








RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, Poughkeepsie, 


JOSEPH B. BISBEE, M.A., AND HARLAN P. AMEN, M.A., PRINCIPALS. 


who are familiar with the utter ignorance of English 
literature which prevails among college freshmen who 
have come from some of the best fitting schools in the 
country the good sense manifested in these require- 
ments does not need to be explained. 

‘* For those who are not intending to go to college 
the courses chiefly recommended are those in the 
English branches and the natural sciences. In physics 
and chemistry there are well-equipped laboratories ca- 
pable of accommodating from ten to fifteen students at 
atime As laboratory practice is required, it is impos- 
sible for any student to pretend to study these branches 
and merely memorize formulas without knowing any- 
thing of the chemical and physical phenomena which 
they express. In the modern languages instruction 
is, of course, given in the modern or natural method. 
The pupils are encouraged on all occasions to use the 
language which they are studying in communicating 
with the instructor in the department. 

‘‘But the chief feature which differentiates this 
school from most boarding ahd fitting schools is the 
military drill and the physical culture. The military 
drill is not introduced in order to make soldiers of 
the boys. Its object is discipline For three- 
quarters of an hour the boys are put through the reg- 
ular manual of military tactics, and the results, as 
Major Bisbee claims, are soon seen in the improved 
form of the students, the more erect carriage, the 





disobedience the 
old guard-house has 
not been used for 
years. Outside of 
the drill there are 
exercises in calis- 
thenics to develop 
all the muscles of 
the boys’ bodies, the 
system used being 
similar to that at 
Amherst College. 
For beauty and 
wholesomeness. of 
surroundings there 
are few schools if 
any in the country 
which equal the 
Riverview Acade- 
my. The fact that 
the boys are in uni- 
form,not only while 
they are on the 
school grounds but 
wherever they are, 
gives to them a cer- 
tain pride in keep- 
ing up the good rep- 
utation of theschool 
and makes any fail- 
ure on their part not 
only certain of de- 
tection but certain 
to bring disfavor 
among the boys, who, as the principals say, are ani- 
mated with a great deal of esprit de corps. The officers 
are not permitted to assume the despotic attitude of 
officers in the regular army, or in some schools in 
which the military ideal is a chief one instead of 
merely an adjunct in the general work of education. 
They are expected to conform to the general rules of 
the institution, combined with proper discretion. 
They wear noepaulets, Their grade is merely marked 
by narrow stripes upon their uniform, and any at- 
tempt on their part to compel the privates to fag is 
certain of discipline.” 


THE ANNEX. 


The recent rapid growth of the schooljaas rendered 
necessary additional room for its work, and during 
the summer of 1888 a building was erected in the 
most substantial manner, finished throughout in hard 
wood, containing a study hall, recitation rooms, phys- 
ical laboratory, dormitory, &c. The Annex is in 
charge of a resident teacher, and the same regula- 
tions apply here as in the main building. 


A covered passage connects the two buildings so 
that there is no possible risk to health in going from 
one to the other during inclement weather. The 
study hall in the Annex is a very pleasant room with 
high ceiling, well lighted and ventilated, and is oc- 
cupied almost exclusively by boys who are preparing 
for collge and the scientific or professional schools. 


N. Y. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


O° readers will be greatly interested in Pro- 
fessor Dewey’s very clear and discriminating 
characterization of contemporary literature in 
France; Mr. Johnston gives an account of “A 
Central Asian Explorer ;” Mr. F. J. Douglas de- 
scribes the “Improved Tenements in Boston ;” 
under the title of “ My First Funeral” Mr. Herbert 
D. Ward contributes a graphic picture of charac- 
teristic scenes among the poor whites in a Tennessee 
village; Mr. W. Lewis-Jones recalls many of the 
famous names associated with the University of 
Cambridge, which, with eminent fitness, he calls 
“ A University of Men;” Mr. F. J. Bliss takes us 
“ Among the Lebanon Monasteries ”—a very inter- 
esting phase of life which lies out of the beaten path 
of travel. In The Home will be found an article 
by Miss Caroline B. Le Row full of practical 
suggestions as to the management of children; 
‘“ Four Rules for Summer Living ” and “ Hints for 
the Country Sojourner ” have a timely interest at 
this season. To Our Young Folks Mr. C. B. Loomis 
contributes the concluding chapters to the story of 
“ A Game of Hide-and-Seek ;” Mr. Courtenay De 
Kalb, with the aid of illustrations, comments on the 
“ Inch-Worm and Caterpillar ;” an account is given of 
the “Slave Traffic in Africa,” with some facts which 
indicate the possibility of better days for the Dark 
Continent. The sermonin Sunday Afternoon on 
“The Limits of Power ” was preached at Amherst 
by the Rev. Charles S. Walker, Ph.D. Sir Monier 
Williams’s recent important book on, “ Buddhism 
in its Connection with Brahmanism and Hinduism, 
and in its Contrast with Christianity ” is reviewed 
at length in Books and Authors. 


* * 
* 


The International Conference at Berne for the 
regulation of the hours and conditions of labor has 
received considerable attention from European 
economists. Their treatment of it has, of course, 
varied with their economic presuppositions. The 
French school, represented by Leroy-Beaulieu, of 
the “ L’Economiste Frangais,” and Molinari, of the 
“Journal des Economistes,” considers the main 
purposes of the Conference to be mistaken, and 
predicts their miscarriage, though the resolutions 
in favor of the prohibition of child-labor and the 
enforcement of sanitary regulations in workshops 
receive the approval even of these extreme advo- 
cates of laissez faire. The German writers natu- 
rally regard the movement as wholly in the line of 
State Socialism, now the prevailing theoretical and 
practical policy of Germany. The attitude of one 
who has great authority, if not professional and 
technical—we mean the Pope—is worth placing 
beside that of the professors. Through Cardinal 
Jacobini, the Holy Father addressed a letter to the 
Conference which has much significance. He sends 
the delegates his warm greetings, saying of their 
project that “no other can surpass it in nobleness 
or holiness.” He cordially commends their efforts 
to effect a saving of the forces of life, to protect 
infancy and innocence, to take mothers from 
workshops and restore them to their homes, and 
to secure for workingmen the leisure and oppor- 
tunity for observing a day of rest. All these 
ends, he affirms, the Catholic Church favors 
and is bound to support, and he urges on the 
delegates in their work of humanity and relig- 
ion. Protestantism cannot afford to give the 
Catholic Church a monopoly of such wise and 
sympathetic expressions. 





On May 1 the new German law regulating co- 
operative associations was passed, to go into effect 
next October. It is a long and complicated meas- 
ure, containing 172 paragraphs, full of the cus- 
tomary German red tape and officialism, yet out of 
it a few points of interest may be taken. The bill 
recognizes seven sorts of societies : loan associations, 
societies for the purchase of raw materials, for the 
sale of the products of manufacture or agriculture, 
societies of production, societies of consumption, for 
the purchase of machines and tools for common 
use, and building associations. The principal 
change made in the existing law is to be found in 
the provisions settling the liability of such associa- 
tions. Formerly the liability was unlimited—that 
is, each member was liable for all the debts of the 
society. By the new measure three classes of 
liability are provided for, under either of which a 
society may choose to place its organization : (1) 
unlimited liability, as before; (2) restricted liabil- 
ity, by which is meant that the members shall be 
liable to the society, but not to the creditors of the 
society ; and (3) limited liability—that is, only up to 
a certain amount. The new law looks to the most 
rigid inspection by the State of all co-operative 
societies. All their statutes, officers, and lists of 
members must be recorded in the registers of the 
courts. The terms under which membership may 
be obtained and given up, and the penalties for 
violation of the rules, are all carefully settled. it 
is uncertain what effect the new measure will have 
upon the co-operative movement in Germany ; but 
one thing is certain, that the system of government 
inspection will yield much fuller statistical knowl- 
edge of the working of co-operation than we have 
before had. 

Rewict 

English legislation is taking hold of the question 
of the height and construction of city houses. One 
of the reforms proposed is to convert all leaseholds 
into freeholds, because the leasing system encour- 
ages builders to put up structures which will only 
last as long as their leases. The bill before Parlia. 
ment, which has the support both of Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Chamberlain, proposes that the holder of 
a lease for more than twenty years may become the 
owner of the land on payment of the price fixed by 
the county courts. Another important measure 
which stands a chance of enactment declares that 
no building except a church shall be erected in any 
street of less width than sixty feet which shall 
exceed fifty feet in height, and that in general 
the height of no house shall be greater than the 
width of the street on which it faces. The Lon- 
don of the future, therefore, may be either a Lon- 
don of low houses and narrow streets or one of 
high houses and broad streets, but in any event 
it will be a London in which light and air will 
be guaranteed to every passer-by upon its streets. 
It is encouraging to see the health and the beauty 
of the city thus provided for, though it be at the 
sacrifice of the moneyed interests of landlords who 
would like to cover their lots with buildings so high 
as to deny to the public its right to the sun and the 
breeze. If the English law, instead of preventing 
high houses, shall result in securing broad streets, in 
which there shall be room for grass-plots and rows 
of trees, it will materially lessen the contrast, of 
which William Morris speaks, between the fields 


where the beasts live and the cities where men live. 


* * 
+ 


A very interesting paper has recently come to 
light in Rome, and its importance as a political 
document, aside from its historical interest, is so 
great that the Italian Government has had it pho- 
tographed and placed a copy of it in every public 





library in Italy. Forty years ago Count Mamiani, 
who held the position of First Minister to Pius IX., 
on the occasion of the opening of the Roman Par- 
liament, speaking in behalf of the Pope, declared 
that the head of the Roman Church attached very 
slight importance to his temporal power; that he 
esteemed his great work to be a spiritual one, and 
desired his only connection with the political 
world to be one of spiritual action and benefit. 
This statement caused a good deal of agitation, and 
was shortly after disavowed by the Pope in the 
form of a specific denial that any authority had 
been given for the utterance of such an opinion. 
The first draft of Count Mamiani’s speech has 
just come to light in the archives of the Minister 
of Public Instruction at Rome, and upon it were 
found a number of annotations and corrections in 
the handwriting of Pius IX. The speech had, 
therefore, passed through the hands of the Pope, 
who knew precisely what was to be said by his 
Minister. The value of the Pope’s subsequent dis- 
avowal is hardly appreciable in view of this dis- 
covery, which also furnishes evidence that Pius 
was not free from the faults which distinguish 
politicians who make less claim to piety. 
* * 
- 

As consistent believers in local option we are in 
favor of absolute prohibition for India. Legislation 
should be adapted to the conscious needs of the 
communities in which it is to be enforced, and in 
India absolute prohibition is the conscious need of 
nine-tenths of the people. The protecting and 
fostering of the liquor traffic among them, as de- 
scribed by Bishop Hurst in the July “Century,” 
has been nothing short of sordid tyranny on the 
part of the British Government. Formerly only 
Government distilleries were allowed, and the 
number and output of these in each district was 
limited by law. But in 1876,for the sake of in- 
creased revenue, the “ out-still” system was intro- 
duced. The right to set up stills was offered at 
auction to the highest bidder. He can distill what 
he likes and as much as he likes, and can push his 
trade as hard as he likes in order to compensate 
himself for the price of his license. As a reve- 
nue measure the new system was a marvelous 
success. The drink revenue was increased from 
£2,300,000 in 1883-4 to £4,266,000 in 1887. This 
revenue deserves the prohibition epithet of “blood 
money.” It is the money obtained by fostering 
a traffic in conscious vice, when the power to extir- 
pate it is at hand. The native term for the liquor 
is “ Government shame water.” The testimony is 
universal that the Indian never drinks except to 
excess, and that liquor is worse for him than opium 
for us, because he feels that it is a crime to touch 
it. Conscious crime persisted in means destruc- 
tion of one’s soul. It is a disgraceful record 
for Christian countries that their intercourse with 
heathendom has meant a hundred souls destroyed 


to one converted. 
* * 


* 

The New York “Times” reports that Arch- 
bishop Corrigan has been summoned to Rome and 
is to be made a Cardinal. In this article, which 
gives some indications of being written by one who 
possesses an inside view of the matter, this eleva- 
tion of Archbishop Corrigan to the Cardinalate is 
attributed, in part at least, to dissatisfaction with 
Cardinal Gibbons existing in the Roman Curia, 
Cardinal Gibbons being regarded as too thorough 
and patriotic an American. The particular point 
at issue is said to be the question whether the pro- 
fessors in the new Roman Catholic University at 
Washington shall be American or exclusively 
foreign, Cardinal Gibbons desiring that the Univer- 


£ 
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sity shall be at least in part of its chairs American, 
while the Roman Curia is determined that all the 
instructors shall come hither from abroad, that 
thus the University may be preserved from that 
dangerous spirit of independence which pervades 
teachers bred and educated on our soil. The 
correspondent at the same time calls attention to 
the fact that the Roman Church is insisting, in 
those European countries where it has political 
power, that all public instruction shall be subjected 
to the absolute and ecclesiastical control of the 
clergy, and that religious instruction in the doctrines 
of the Church shall be made compulsory. The 
United States court baving already decided that the 
law against the importation of foreign contract labor 
prohibits the landing of a clergyman on our shores 
brought over here by contract, presumptively the 
same law would prohibit the importation of pro- 
fessors to teach in a university; and it would be a 
curious condition of facts if this law should thus 
operate against the designs of the Roman Curia, 
and the Church of Rome and the United States 
Government be thus brought into conflict upon the 
question whether Roman Catholic students might 
be educated by imported professors. In condensing 
this two-column article of the “Times” into a 
paragraph, we do not vouch for the accuracy of all 
its statements, but they appear to be reasonable 
and are certainly coherent, and we think there is 
no question that the Roman Catholic Church, under 
the leadership of the present Pope, is putting forth 
every energy to secure the absolute control of educa- 
tion both in this and in other countries. 
* * 
* 

We are heartily glad that the reports of the 
ovation given by Dr. McDow’s friends on the occa- 
sion of his acquittal for killing Captain Dawson 
have been greatly exaggerated, and that they do 
not represent the feeling of the people of Charles- 
ton. Captain Dawson was one of the most useful 
men in the South—a man eminent for courage, 
candor, and progressive views; the kind of man 
whose work in many parts of the South is just now 
of the very highest importance. The value placed 
upon such a character and influence as Captain 
Dawson’s affords an excellent test of the general 
intelligence and elevation of tone in a community, 
and it would have been monstrous if the slayer of 
such a man had stepped back again into his place 
in a city like Charleston and his crime been 
ignored. Moreover, Captain Dawson was killed 
for having interfered with the execution by Dr. 
McDow of an offense which must be ranked by all 
right-minded persons among the most heinous in 
society—an offense against the purity of a young 
girl. Dr. MecDow’s crime was, therefore, of the 
basest possible character. That such a criminal 
should be acquitted by a jury must be matter for 
sincere regret on the part of all law-abiding and 
honorable men ; but, after acquittal, that such an 
offender should be received by anything like public 
favor is simply monstrous. We are heartily glad, 


_ therefore, that the people of Charleston repudiate 


utterly the reports that have gone out to the effect 
that Dr. McDow’s crime has not only been con- 
doned, but that both in church and in society he 
has been received with added cordiality. A prom- 
inent Charleston clergyman in a published letter 
says: “I believe this verdict filled the hearts of 
many of our people with grief and shame, and that 
it is regarded as a blow to our good name, an in- 
jury only equaled with some of those afflictions 
which nature has visited.” This letter has the 
right ring, and expresses a sentiment which the 
people of the South cannot too widely or strongly 
utter in view of the general impression that they 
have too often in the past condoned or applauded 
deeds of violence. Still more significant are the 
resolutions adopted by the clergy of Charleston ex- 
pressing their abhorrence of all deeds of violence 
and announcing their intention to emphasize the 
divine law against the shedding of blood, and 





calling on all ministers in the State “to unite with 
us in putting down the deeds of violence which 
have so often disgraced our land and exposed us 
to the just rebuke of those who honor the com- 
mands, ‘Thou shalt not kill’ and ‘Thou shalt not 
commit adultery.’” Dr. McDow has slipped through 
the meshes of the law, but he ought not to escape 
the punishment which a healthy and just public 


opinion ought to inflict on a double crime. 


* * 
* 


The world is accustomed to the promulgation of 
startling discoveries by persons whose methods are 
either questionable or grotesque; but great must 
have been the surprise at the reunion of the 
Société de Biologie in Paris last month when Dr. 
Brown-Séquard, its President, who is quite as well 
known in this city as in Paris, at the beginning of 
his address declared that “the question of the 
rejuvenation of existence may be studied and re- 
solved by the aid of the present data of science.” 
If he had said that he had found the fountain of 
youth which De Soto sought three hundred years 
ago, he could not have astonished his audience more 
completely. Apparently oblivious of the excite- 
ment which he had caused, the speaker went on to 
state gravely the results of a series of experiments 
to secure a renewal of life on which he has been 
engaged for more than twenty years. He affirmed 
that he had found the secret of perpetual youth, 
and that he himself had become an example of the 
power of rejuvenation; he declared that he was 
ten years younger than when he made the first 
experiment upon himself a month before. The 
full text of the address was printed in the “ Bul- 
letin Médical,” and so great was the interest in 
the matter that the entire issue of the journal was 
immediately sold. Until the text of the address 
has reached this country it will be impossible to 
give in any detail the substance of Dr. Brown- 
Séquard’s statement. According to the “ Nation,” 
his process consists in the subcutaneous injection 
of a fluid containing particles of the living organs 
of certain young animals. The authority of this 
famous specialist in his own department is so well 
established that the full statement of his experi- 
ments and their result will be awaited with the 
keenest interest. It is hardly credible that one so 
familiar with the best scientific methods should 
have become himself the victim of a delusion, yet 
such things have occurred more than once in recent 
years. If Dr. Brown-Séquard has discovered the 
process by which youth may be renewed and life 
prolonged, he will have succeeded in giving a new 
sensation to a century which has dulled the capacity 
of men for surprises and astonishment by its many 
marvelous revelations. 

ot 

People of good taste and sound judgment will 
heartily sympathize with the indignation which 
Tennyson has recently expressed concerning the 
publication of his early verses and the sale of the 
manuscripts containing them without his knowledge 
or consent. All his life the Poet Laureate has re- 
sented that intrusion upon the privacy of the man 
of letters which a certain class of the reading pub- 
lic seem to regard as not only justifiable but praise- 
worthy, and of which we have had in recent times 
some notable examples. The sanctity of private 
life is in great danger of being lost in these days of 
unscrupulous newspaper reporting and illimitable 
thirst for personal gossip, and the outspoken protest 
of a man like Tennyson is all the more worthy of 
notice because the terror of the press has in a way 
become so great that a good many men are cowed 
by it and suffer in silence wrongs which ought 
never to be borne without prompt protest on the 
part of the victim. There is an interest in a great 
writer which is entirely legitimate, but when that 
interest passes over his threshold without knocking 
at his door, and enters his library and lays hold of 
immature or rejected work for the purpose of giving 
it widespread publication, it is high time that some- 





body spoke out. Such acts indicate anything rather 
than a love of literature. It is the misfortune of 
men of letters that they are inevitably surrounded 
by certain people whose interest in them is in a 
very small degree the interest of an intelligent 
appreciation, and in a very large degree the interest 
of vanity or of the commercial instinct. 


* * 
* 


GENERAL News.—The Inter-State Railway Asso- 
ciation seems to be on the point of breaking down. 
The Denver, Fort Worth & Texas has given the 
required thirty days’ notice of withdrawal from the 
Association. There is every indication that two or 
three other roads will do likewise within a few 
days. Just how that part of the Eastern press 
which condemns with so much vehemence the com- 
binations among manufacturers and mine-owners 
can consistently mourn the collapse of a railway 
association is difficult to determine, yet the expres- 
sions of mourning are universal. John Ruskin is 
seriously ill. The Norwegian Ministry has re- 
signed.—On the Fourth of July Statebood Con- 
ventions were held in the two Dakotas, Washington, 
and Montana. The World Sunday-School Con- 
vention was in session last week in London. 
It is stated that the Boulangist indictment advises 
the- arraignment of Boulanger, Count Dillon, and 
Rochefort. The Shah is being very handsomely 
entertained in London. One man was killed in 
the riot at Duluth last week, and the death of two 
other wounded persons is expected; the number of 
wounded was estimated at twenty-five. Two 
lives were lost by the sinking of the steamer 
“ Maitai” in the Pacific Ocean. 
































WHAT IS ORTHODOXY ? 


Bycoi week we expressed the wish that theologi- 
cal controversialists would define the meaning 
of the words about which they are disputing; we 
wish so no longer. For we have since last week 
read an article by a theological controversialist who 
undertook to act in accordance with this principle, 
and his definition is so wide of the mark that we 
are compelled to the conclusion—which indeed a 
little more thought should have sufficed to furnish us 
without evidence to support it—that our demand 
was unreasonable. To furnish a definition requires 
a judicial temper; to conduct a controversy suc- 
cessfully requires a controversial temper ; and these 
two tempers are mutually exclusive. 

The Rev. Minot J. Savage desires to prove, in the 
“ North American Review,” the “ inevitable sur- 
render of orthodoxy.” For this purpose he begins 
his argument by furnishing his own definition of 
“orthodoxy.” One might suppose that he would 
go to the dictionaries to find out what this word 
means; or to literature, which furnishes the 
material out of which dictionaries are made; 
or perhaps to the structure of the word itself, 
deducing its meaning from its etymology. This is 
the way in which definers of words who are not 
engaged in controversy usually proceed. But to 
proceed in this way would have been to spoil Mr. 
Savage’s argument—a disaster not to be calmly 
contemplated. So, instead of this laborious process 
of scholarship, Mr. Savage evolves his definition out 
of his own consciousness, and, by way of preventing 
any criticism of his definition, he accuses before- 
hand of lying any one who ventures to call the ac- 
curacy of his definition in question. That we may 
not be thought to be lying ourselves in making 
this statement, we quote from his article ; the italics 
are his: 


‘* The word orthodoxy for some hundreds of years has stood 
for a something perfectly definite and clear. This something 
it has always been claimed was supernaturally and infallibly 
revealed. And now to play with the word and (to escape a 
difficulty) te attempt to substitute for its very soul a some- 
thing else that the ages of faith would have indignantly re- 
pudiated—this is not only ‘to palter with us in a double 
sense ;’ it is to be guilty of what any honest business man on 
the street would bluntly call lying.” 


If one must choose between a controversialist 
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who debates about words without defining them, 
and one who evolves his definition out of his own 
consciousness and calls any man who objects to his 
definition a liar, we prefer the first. Charity at 
the expense of clearness is better than clearness at 
the expense of both accuracy’and charity. And 
Mr. Savage’s definition is as inaccurate as his spirit 
is uncharitable. The best excuse that can be made 
for his definition is the suggestion that it is provin- 
cial; and that provincialism is perhaps a pardon- 
able offense in the theology of a theological contro- 
versialist who lives in Boston. 

If Mr. Savage had gone to either dictionaries or 
literature for his definition, his article could not 
have been written; or at least it must have been 
differently entitled. Etymologically, orthodoxy is 
right opinion, as heterodoxy is other or erroneous 
opinion. — ‘In literary usage the customary religious 
belief of the times or the community constitutes the 
standard of rightness; that is orthodox which 
“eonforms, in religious matters to what is gen- 
erally received as the right faith” (Imperial 
Dictionary): Thus we have orthodox Jews, or- 
thodox’ Mohammedans; orthodox Buddhists. Mr. 
Savage “his” described’ exietly what orthodoxy is 
not: “A something perfectly definite and clear.” 
On the contrary, orthodoxy differs in different com- 
munities and different epochs. Orthodoxy in New 
England i is not the same as orthodoxy in Old Eng- 
land ; nor orthodoxy in Russia the same as ortho- 
doxy in. the United States ; nor orthodoxy in the 
nineteenth ‘century the same as orthodoxy in the 
fifteenth or ‘thé fourth. The battle between the 
Arians and the Athanasians was a battle to deter- 
mine what orthodoxy should be; and orthodoxy 
after the Nicene Council was something quite dif- 
ferent from orthodoxy before that Council, So the 
battle..between Old School and New School in 
the beginning of the present ‘century was a battle 
to determine what orthodoxy should be in the 
Presbyterian Church. So, again, an orthodox 
Methodist would be very heterodox‘if ‘he were in a 
Presbyterian church. As used in écélesiastical 
circles, where the accepted standard is the de- 
erees and traditions of the church, orthodoxy is 
the opinion generally entertained by those who ac- 
cept these decrees as embodying an authority. The 
Jesuits were, and the Jansenists were not, orthodox ; 
each claimed orthodoxy, but the result proved that 
the former had the majority on their side. As used 
in Protestant circles, orthodoxy is the opinion or 
opinions in theology generally entertained by 
those who accept the Bible as containing or 
embodying a divine authority. Opinions contrary 
to those that are generally received are_hetero- 
dox; opinions that are outside those generally 
received are hyper-orthodox or supra-orthodox. 
Whether Joseph Cook or Egbert C. Smyth is 
orthodox in New England to-day has yet to be 
proved ; neither of them would have been orthodox 
in the beginning of the present century ; the proba- 
bility i is that both of them will be orthodox—that 
is, that orthodoxy will be large enough to include 
them both—by the beginning of the next century, 
as at present orthodoxy is large enough to include 
both Dr. Wilson and Dr. Lyman Beecher. In 
short, the word “orthodox” is parallel to the 
word “scientific ;” and the one word impedes prog- 
ress of thought no more than the other. That is 
scientific opinion which in any epoch and com- 


munity is generally believed by scientists; that is 


orthodox opinion which in. any epoch and com- 
munity is generally believed by religious people. 
And as the general belief of the one changes with 
increased facilities for observation and increased 
skill in deduction, so does the general belief of the 
other change with spiritual development and con- 
sequent increased comprehension of spiritual laws. 
“Progressive orthodoxy ”’ is not a contradiction in 
terms. On the contrary, orthodoxy is, by the very 
necessity of the case, variable and progressive. 
Whether Mr. Savage has correctly interpreted 





the views commonly held in evangelical Protestant 
churches or no, we shall not here discuss ; though 
we think that he is nearly as far out of the way in 
his interpretation of current religious opinion as in 
his definition of terms; that he is as provincial in 
the one as in the other. We are not, however, 
concerned to defend current religious opinion ; nor 
even so-called orthodoxy. We have sometimes, 
we believe, labored under the suspicion of not being 
wholly orthodox ourselves, and we have never been 
quick to resent the suspicion. We are willing to 
be enrolled with the minority; and a minority is 
never orthodox. But on behalf of those to whom 
the word is sacred we resent this method of contro- 
versy. To evolve a definition out of one’s own 
consciousness for controversial purposes, in order to 
make hateful a term which to others is dear, and 
then use the invented definition to cast ridicule on 
a misrepresented faith, is not the way to elucidate 
truth. 








SILENCE IS GOLDEN. 


F, as we fear is the case, the article which wé 

copy from the “Transcript” of Portland, Maine, 
correctly describes the present tendency in the 
denomination of Friends, it is high time either to 
call a new denomination into existence to emphasize 
that feature of spiritual life which the Friends did 
formerly but apparently do not now emphasize, 
or else it will be necessary—and this would be 
better, certainly—for other denominations to accept 
as a heritage the gift of silence which the Friends 
seem to be relinquishing. In no sphere of human 
experience is it more important to remember and 
act upon the aphorism that speech is silver and 
silence is golden than in the sphere of religious 
experience. Much talk without correspondingly 
great silences becomes chatter; and _ religious 
chatter, if not less profitable, is certainly more 
discordant than political or social chatter. In our 
rituals we leave small spaces for that “ waiting 
on God” which is the highest act of devotion. 
The few moments of quiet meditation which we 
might have at the opening of our church services 
we begrudge, or know not how to use, and either 
escape the opportunity by being habitually late, or 
throw it away by social conversation or by watch- 
ing the later arrivals and studying the new modes 
of dress of which the church services afford 4 
even a better, because a more leisurely, display 
than the promenade. Few are the church organ- 
ists who understand the value of quiet thought; 
and it is a felicitous chance if the prelude to 
church service, which should incite to a few 
moments of repose, is not given to an organ 
concert, brilliant if not absolutely bizarre. In a 
prayer-meeting nothing is so dreaded by either 
leader or people as a “pause.” The idea that 
God might possibly speak to us, and that we 
might profitably in every prayer-meeting close our 
ears to all human utterances that we might for a 
few moments open them to the voice of the Spirit, 
is rarely entertaimed and still more rarely acted on. 
Even that holiest of all services, the Lord’s Sup- 
per, when, if ever, we might imagine the Voice of 
God saying to us, “ Behold my beloved Son: hear 
ye Him,” is too often marred by exhortations or by 
long prayers that are exhortations in everything but 
form. If, now, the Friends, who have borne such 
witness to the beauty of a silent attitude, to the 
worth of a quiet spirit, to the experience that 
communicates itself only to him who hears and 
heeds the counsel, “ Be still: and know that I am 
God”—if the Friends are going to abandon the 
listening attitude and be carried away by the 
passion to perpetual talking which is a sign not of 
a full but of a restless soul, we may well pause 
and consider whether the symptom is not a grave 
one. Where, then, will there be left in any Protest- 
ant service any element analogous to the oppor- 
unities which the nooks and corners of a great 





cathedral give to souls who wish to be alone with 
God, in an intercourse unaccompanied by any 
interpreter ? 

For we apprehend that the tendency to restless, 
eager saying and doing something which character- 
izes our religious gatherings, characterizes also 
personal religious experience; that while there 
are more to-day than ever before that are trying to 
serve God, to stand up for Jesus, to speak for Him, 
ete., ete. ; that while there are perhaps as many as 
ever before who are earnestly and sincerely seek- 
ing to know His will, and praying to Him, there 
are very few who know the art of listening— 
very few who ever say, “Speak, Lord, for thy 
servant heareth’”—very few who know how to 
quietly wait on God. We approach Him as through 
a telephone—“ Hello!” and, if we do not straight- 
way get a reply, think the connection is broken, and 
begin to wonder whether God answers prayer. 
There are voices that are quiet and must be 
listened for; and we are too busy with our own 
thoughts, and make too great a buzzing oftentimes, 
to listen. He that would follow Christ as a teacher 
must learn to follow him as a listener as well. 
Perhaps those nights he spent on the mountain top 
were partly spent in listening as well as in praying ; 
or, to speak more truly, perhaps listening to God 
and waiting on God is the best and highest part of 
praying. 

Silence is jue Liaten ! 


THE VALUE OF SIMPLICITY. 


N reading the biography of Emerson, or, indeed, 
of almost all the men of literary eminence who 
were associated with him, one is impressed by the 
simplicity of their habits of life. In many in- 
stances there was a kind of Spartan sincerity, not 
only in thought and speech, but in dress, manner, 
and equipage. These men were so conscious of 
the superiority of the soul that they were ready to 
accept the simplest fare and the most unpretentious 
surroundings as the price of their freedom from 
the anxieties of money-making and money-spend- 
ing on any larger scale. But this simplicity of 
habit and equipage was something more than a 
compromise with fate, the surrender of a lesser for 
the sake of a greater good; it was temperamental ; 
it was the expression of true refinement and gen- 
uine culture. Simplicity is the note of the most 
highly organized and cultivated, no less than of the 
most sincere, natures. One finds it always in homes 
where there has been a large inheritance of the 
best things, or a constant seeking for them. That 
simplicity is characteristic of the highest elegance 
is a secret which many people learn slowly, and 
only after many and humiliating mistakes. 

With sudden and large increase of wealth there 
must come an educational period; a time, in other 
words, in which people are taught by experience 
how to use their money wisely and with good taste. 
Unfortunately, there is no school in which the art 
of adapting one’s habits to changes in one’s income 
is taught; each prosperous family must be self- 
taught. And there is so much of this sudden increase 
of riches in this country that one sees on every 
side the signs of this educational process; families 
whose social and intellectual opportunities have 
been small are suddenly put into a position which 
makes it possible to secure all the material access- 
ories of the most ample and opulent living. It 
cannot be expected that the great mass of people 
will meet this demand on native refinement and 
good taste with entire success; entire success in 
fitting one’s self to one’s circumstances is a matter of 
education, and education involves time, experience, 
observation, and, in many cases, a great many mis- 
takes. People pass through many stages of pre- 
tension, display, and elaboration before they learn 
the lesson of real elegance, and m ny never learn 
it. The country is full of ugly houses, furnished 
with the wildest disregard of the laws of unity and 
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beauty—houses whose ugliness is in direct propor- 
tion to their expense; and the grotesqueness of 
their decoration and furnishing is emphasized by a 
prodigal use of money. The use of bric-d-brac is 
always perilous; nothing demands more thorough 
education, more carefully formed tastes, than to 
pick up the odds and ends of art and dispose them 
artistically. Better a thousand times bare rooms 
than those ingeniously inharmonious collections of 
bizarre articles from the ends of the earth which 
crowd many houses and give them the air of high- 
class dime museums; better a thousand times the 
conventional old-fashioned house, with its green 
blinds, than those monstrosities of architecture 
which are unscrupulously classified as “ Queen Anne 
cottages.” A witty Cambridge man recently pro- 
tested against calling a certain showy structure in 
violent red a Queen Anne cottage ; he insisted that 
it belonged to the Bloody Mary order! 

Even real elegance, if it be elaborated on a large 
seale, is full of perils to those who have recently 
attained to it. There are many really beautiful 
houses which serve mainly to emphasize the ab- 
sence in their occupants of those personal and social 
qualities which give soul to such splendid mate- 
rialism. A plain, homespun man or woman be- 
comes somehow vulgarized when an attempt is 
made to adopt a style of living entirely out of har- 
mony with the habits and traditions of the past. 
Many a woman whose native excellence everybody 
recognized and honored so long as it shone in its 
natural sphere has become hopelessly commonplace 
and “shoddy” when suddenly put at the head 
of an expensive establishment. Money is only one 
element in the problem of elegant living; knowl- 
edge of the world, social training, ease of habit, are 
quite as important. If these immaterial qualities 
are absent, the material quality inevitably becomes 
gross and offensive. It is the failure to understand 
the law of correspondence between the individual 
and his surroundings which has produced so much 
vulgarity of a certain kind in this country—the 
vulgarity of pretension and display. But the pes- 
simists who regard this as the final state of a great 
number of Americans are oblivious of the native 
quickness and impressionability of the American 
nature; it has a fine educational aptitude, and it 
will learn eventually the law now so often disre- 
garded. There is an immense deal of vulgarity in 
this country, and it is both unwise and unpatriotic 
to shut our eyes to the fact ; but it is the vulgarity 
of ignorartce, not of nature, and it will pass away 
with the other defects of our abounding and turbu- 
lent youth. Simplicity is not only the highest ex- 
pression of elegance, but it is the only fit and natu- 
ral habit of life for us; in so faras we depart from 
it we are unfaithful to our national ideal. 








THE SPECTATOR. 


The man who is continually talking about himself we 
all know to be a bore. On the other hand, the man 
who keeps his own personality entirely out of the con- 
versation is never a good talker. The little lady who 
has been entertaining the Spectator this afternoon is 
deeply, vitally interested in her own experiences, 
her own feelings, her own impressions and opinions. 
It is true one may weary of them, yet, after all, 
this interest gives to her discourse a dramatic charm, 
a life, a movement, which the calm utterances of 
the philosopher entirely lack. The philosopher rea- 
sons thus: * What are my experiences, my feelings, 
more than those of another man? Of what weight are 
my opinions? Everybody has the same experiences 
and feelings, for the most part the same opinions.” In 
conversation the man who philosophizes is lost. He 
who waits till it is quite worth while to speak never 
gets a hearing. 


* 
ad * 


This element of personality, moreover, the Spectator 
opines, is essential to success in action as well as in 
speech. The strong men of the world are men of pro- 
nounced personality. There must be a solid center to 
strike out from, or the blows will not tell. We must 
live for others. But we must live of ourselves. The 





Spectator frequently meets a man who, with excellent 
equipments in the way of education and talents, seems 
likely to fail of doing anything in life because of weak- 
ness at this central point. He is never quite persuaded 
that the world needs him, that the time has come for 
him to begin. Like Mr. Jellyby, he opens his mouth 
occasionally and seems about to say something. But 
the world is in a hurry, and cannot wait while he is 
framing his careful speech. He gives it up. “ Some- 
body else will say it if I do not,” he seems to say to 
himself, “and I will speak another time.” The Specta- 
tor fears, however, that by the time he is quite ready 
his voice will be lost in the roar and rumble of the 
coming century. 
. . 

Did the reader ever happen to live in the same house 
with the logical objector? He is a very wise person, 
is the logical objector. His positions are unanswerable. 
He is one of the seven men spoken of by Solomon who 
can render a reason. And, what is more, his reason is 
usually a good one. Notwithstanding all this, the 
Spectator, in making his way through the world, is 
careful to keep as clear as possible of this wise person. 
The logical objector is never weary. He is ready 
for you at every turn. You propose, it may be, to set 
out a violet root in a certain spot. He will bring up at 
least half a dozen arguments for a spot six feet away. 
You suggest a morning stroll. He will make it as 
clear as daylight that you had better attend to that 
little matter of business this morning, and take the 
walk in the afternoon. You stir up the evening fire. 
He will prove to you by all the laws of physics that 
you should have inserted the poker at a different point. 
Now, the Spectator may accept the wise conclusions of 
the objector, or he may resist them. But in either 
cease his life is made a burden to him. Nothing is more 
depressing than to have the lightest suggestion con- 
fronted by argument and discussion. It takes the zest 
out of pleasure. It is like drinking boiled water, or 
breathing air that is filtered through flannel. It is 
like the “Don’t do this” and “ Don’t do that ” which 
brings such a pathetic wistfulness and uncertainty to 
many a childish face. There are plenty of impulses in 
all our natures which must be crushed—poor things ! 
If there are any at all that are innocent and admissible, 
we beg you, dear objector, let them now and then have 
their way. 

ke 

The Spectator was recently present during one of 
those domestic upheavals which, in the days of his 
youth, were known as house-cleanings. The good fairies 
who manage such matters in his own household have 
for many years conducted affairs so silently that he had 
almost forgotten this semi-annual episode. But, doubt- 


} less, such things must be now and then, and the Spec- 


tator positively enjoyed the occasion to which he alludes, 
not chiefly, however, on the side of domestic economy, 
but as an interesting study uf mental phenomena. 

It should be premised that Materfamilias in this case 
is a matron able and astute, and that her husband is 
apt to entertain very strong convictions on matters 
either great or small. The Spectator and this worthy 
gentleman walked home one Saturday evening and 
found the parlor minus a carpet, but otherwise in its 
usual perfect order, and looking, the Spectator thought, 
uncommonly pleasant. “ Dear me,” said Paterfamilias, 
apologetically, “ nothing so cheerless as a room without 
a carpet ;” and when his wife came in, “ Well, Mary, 
got on splendidly, haven’t you ?—but you're not going 
to leave this carpet up ?” 

“Oh, I thought we wouldn’t put it down before Sun- 
day,” said the wife, quietly ; “there was a good deal to 
do to-day,” and she stirred up the fire and sat down by 
her husband. 

Sunday and Monday passed, and on Tuesday evening 
Paterfamilias, drawn up in slippered comfort on the 
rug before the fire, looked round the room contentedly. 
“ Well, Mary, what are you going to do with this floor? 
Stain it? That’s the best thing you can do. It’s not 
nice enongh to shellac. I am glad you’ve made up 
your mind to dispense with that stuffy carpet.” 

The wife made some pleasant reply, and afterwards 
confided to the Spectator that she had not made up her 
mind what she would do with the floor, but there was 
one thing she was sure she should not do, and that was 
stain it. . 

In the course of a few days shellacking was in progress, 
and when the family was again admitted to the room 
and the fire was dancing once more, it looked pleasanter 
than ever. “ Well, Mary,” exclaimed the well-satisfied 
householder, “this is just the thing, isn’t it? Never 
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looked so nice before ! Now, aren’t you glad I per- 
suaded you not to have the floor stained ?” 
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’ The question arises in the Spectator’s mind whether 
anybody has any original opinions at all—whether the 
ideas we think we have nourished and brought up in 
our own bosoms have not, after all, been cleverly insin- 
uated by somebody else. It takes but an instant to 
adopt an idea, and we make it so much at home that 
we can scarcely believe it has not always been in our 
minds. (The fact that the opinions of men are 80 
often at variance with their characters is explainable 
only on some such hypothesis.) The Spectator has 
recently been re-reading Charles Lamb, and he has 
been surprised to find in those quaint and alluring 
pages a number of pleasant notions which for many 
years he had fondly supposed to be his own, to say 
nothing of many which he recognizes as having been 
served up to him in recent literature with an effect of 
great freshness and originality. “Since so much has 
been said, and so well said,” as Dr. Hale’s delightful 
“double” was in the habit of remarking, there is 
really little chance of anybody at this late day either 
saying anything new or saying it in @ very new way. 
But the last illusion we any of us give up is this 
illusion of our own originality. We are free with our 
suggestions, but we really scarcely notice whether the 
world heeds us or not, and when the results of the 
mental processes of others stand before us accom- 
plished facts, we exclaim, with the immortal Mrs. 
Chick, that we “ always expected it, and said so at the 
time.” 

*, * 

The Spectator’s young friend, Mr. Alpha Aspirate, 
was talking with him the other day in a vein somewhat 
similar to these reflections. The young fellow has 
doubtless a very pretty faculty for expression, and, 
having had some success in getting himself heard, he 
looks forward, not unnaturally, to what is known as a 
literary life. The other day, however, in an acess of 
some other mental force—shall we call it common 
sense ?—he appeared to the Spectator to be reeonsider- 
ing this purpose. ‘Do you know, Mr. Spectator,” he 
said, “it is really a case of overproduction? The same 
things have been said and said over and over again, and 
are being said now every day by every man and woman 
who knows how to handle a pen. The world is too full 
of literary material, and that is simply the reason why 
so much of it returns (with thanks) to its latest pro- 
mulgators. It is not merely a polite fiction when the 
editors tell you of crowded columns and overflowing 
pigeouholes. It is largely a mechanical difficulty. 
There is not room enough for everybody, and that is all 
there is about it. The only way out of the difficulty is 
for somebody to stop writing. Let those who can do 
something else simply “ draw out,” as men say of risky 
investments. There is always room enough for express- 
ing one’s self in action. Let those who can act put their 
strength into action—it is vastly more inspiring and 
repaying—and ease the crowded fields of literature.” 

“Excellent !” answered the Spectator ; “ and there- 
fore ?”—awaiting an eminently practical conclusion. 

“Oh, well,” said young Aspirate, evading the Speo- 
tator’s eye for a moment, and then turning 
upon him, “I confess I have thought seriously of giving 
up writing myself. But on due consideration I really 
do not see that I am the one to begin. I have some 
things to say which I think have never been said in 
precisely the way that I intend to say them—things 
which | think the world ought to hear. It seems to 
me clearly my duty to keep on till the world does hear. 
But if X, Y, and Z, you know, would do as I suggest, 
it would be vastly better for all concerned.” 


THE LESSON OF CONTEMPORARY 
FRENCH LITERATURE. 


By Joun Dewey. 


MONG the youngest French critics it is Bourget, 
perhaps, who wears the mantle of Sainte-Beuve. 

The older writer did not live in the stress of mod- 
ern science, and his work is more personal and 
genial, while the abstract and philosophic tenden- 
cies often master Bourget. But the latter is yet 
the inheritor of the spirit of the former. They 
both understand the word “ critic” in the same sense. 
With each it means putting one’s self at the stand- 
point of the author and seeing what he sees, but 
with the additional advantage of knowing why he 
sees as he does, While it is still a rarity to find an 
English critic who will sympathize enough with a 
writer to comprehend him, Sainte-Beuve founded a 
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school whose first word is that sympathy is the sole 
condition of comprehension. And while the Eng- 
lish critic who does sympathize and understand 
usually becomes an enthusiast, a partisan, the 
French critic remembers that the function of criti- 
cism is not exhausted when the meaning of an 
author is penetrated and exhibited; we must know 
also the forces which led him, the causes which 
influenced him in his thought. Criticism, in a 
word, as understood by the French, is the ability to 
stand with and outside of an author at the same 
time. Sympathy and detachment are its mottoes. 

Bourget’s “ Bocais de Psychologie Contempo- 
raine” suggests by its very title the characteristics 
of the essays contained init. It is not the psychology 
of the schools; as the word is ordinarily used, it is 
not psychology at all. But it is criticism of the 
souls of the writers passed in review. Its aim is 
not external description, but internal penetration. 
It is psychological analysis of the French spirit as 
revealed in its representative authors; it is the 
dissection of their thoughts, their emotions, their 
attitude toward the problems of life. These 
volumes, then, are something more than endeavors 
to give various poets and essayists their relative 
standings. In the thoroughness and subtlety with 
which they track thoughts back to their germ, in 
the grasp in which they hold these thoughts con- 
nected with the contemporary movements of life, 
they become intellectual history—a picture of the 
French consciousness. And it is as such a record 
that I wish to present them here. Bourget is a 
critic, not a moralist ; and yet there is more textual 
matter for the moralist in these two small volumes 
than in many bulky ethical dissertations. They 
show us the spiritual bankruptcy of the current 
thinking of a great nation; and they show its 
origin. Bourget is not a preacher; but his volumes 
are a comment on one small text: “ Without faith 
ye can do nothing.” 

But Bourget shall speak for himself. What 
does he find to be the characteristic note of con- 
temporary French emotion and thought? Hear 
him. His first volume closes with the words: “I 
have examined a poet, Baudelaire; a historian, 
Renan ; a novelist, Flaubert; a philosopher, Taine; 
and I have found in all five the same creed of the 
thoroughgoing emptiness of the universe. These 
nel: a minds are completely nauseated with the 
vain strivings of life.” His second volume begins : 
“ From all the works passed in review in these ten 

there seems to breathe the same uneasy in- 
fluence—an influence profoundly and continuously 
imistic.” Everywhere, he concludes, is there 

to be found the gradual enfeebling and paralysis 
of the will; the decay of hope, courage, and en- 
deavor ; the growing belief that the world is a 
bankrupt, passing paper notes which it cannot 


But the interest does not center in this general 
conclusion. It gathers about the analysis of the 
various influences which have shaped this pessi- 
mism, and the various forms which it takes. Of 
the many which Bourget signalizes, we shall select 
three: dilettanteism, the influence of physical sci- 
enee, and (very briefly) romanticism. It is Renan 
who affords the occasion for the study of dilettante- 
ism—a term, as Bourget remarks, difficult to de- 
fine, for it represents rather an attitude of mind 
than a formulated doctrine. The term, in his use 
of it, however, means something more than a mere 
playing at everything. Its significance may be un- 
derstood when we find that, according to him, 
Goethe is the great dilettante. It is love of culture 
for itself. It is capacity for emotional and intel- 
lectual metamorphosis, and a capacity which finds 
constant exercise. It is not far different from the 
brutal definition by an English writer of liberal- 
ism: the feeling that so many things in general 
are true that nothing in particular is very true. It 
is, more delicately expressed, a disposition which 
induces a thinker to lend himself to all points of 
view without giving himself to any. Its favorite 
expression is of “shades” of truth. There is no 
white light; there is an infinite number of shades. 

It is not, then, to be confounded with skepticism. 
It is not inability to discover truth; it is a surfeit 
of truths. It is not the weariness of mind which 
says that there is so much to be said on every side 
of a question that no good comes of investigation ; 
it is the very ag of mental agility which plays 
about all these sides and successively realizes them. 
It can assert nothing absolutely; there must be 
the reservation in favor of the con also—also, 
mark you, and not instead. Life, truth, and reality 


re complex. They cannot be grasped as wholes. 
Nay, how shall dogmatism go so far as to say that 
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they are wholes? They must be grasped here and 
there. We get at fragments, and each shift of the 
kaleidoscope is as true as any other. Hence the 
true dilettante must refuse to give himself up to 
any creed, for decisions imply a fixity of mind not 
consistent with the ability of the soul to vibrate 
with every note of truth. Every conclusion is an 
exclusion. Experience is composite, flexile, many- 
sided. Decisions are hard, fast » and rigorously 
limited. 

If this is not skepticism, it comes to the same 
result. The part of the wise man is to take no 
part. His business is to comprehend the dreams 
of others—nay, more, to let them play through his 
soul, that he may realize all there is in life, and 
yet to remember that as one goes another comes 
which may contradict it. When there are so many 
values in the world, who shall assert an absolute 
value? Thus dilettanteism leads to pessimism. It 
is not the wild pessimism of the nihilist; it is not 
the soured pessimism of Schopenhauer ; it is the 
mild and tender consciousness that the doom of 
transitoriness is upon all aspects of life, upon all 
forms of what we call truth. The sentiment that 
all shades of belief have their own relative justifi- 
cation, that from its own standpoint each is as true 
as any other, is, in reality, the sentiment that no 
belief has justification. Such a feeling is pessimist- 
ic, for it finds that the universe takes no sides ; it 
is more than impartial—it is indifferent. The 
world of the lover of culture has no bias in favor 
of anything—not even of truth and goodness. It 
teaches but one thing—the hopelessness of action 
which is more than playing with various forms of 
experience in order to obtain from them some self- 
development. Its imperative is only: Do not give 
yourself to any; use them only for your own 
rounded development. And since men have never 
been able long to persuade themselves that their 
value is more than that of the universe, the result 
is pessimism. One cannot but wish that he could 
follow in detail the application by Bourget of these 
thoughts to the credo of Renan, but we must con- 
tent ourselves with this impersonal exposition. 

This love of many-sided personal development is 
not the only tendency working for pessimism. 
Flaubert, De Lisle, Taine, exemplify, if we trust 
Bourget, a pessimism resulting from the effect of 
physical science upon the imagination and the emo- 
tions. Realism and naturalism are, as he shows, 
the outcome of the application of scientific meth- 
ods to human life. The procedure of realism is to 
start from the exact representation of a group of 
facts, and then analyze these till we discover their 
causes. Such a method has no place for personal- 
ity or character. Such words are only terms which 
points out a particular set of effects. They are 
products of antecedent and surrounding forces. Lit- 
erature becomes a study of heredity and environ- 
ment. Human nature is simply one part of physi- 
cal nature. Reason and health are, in Taine’s 
words, happy accidents. Physical nature is a series 
of veaseless changes, every change having its cause, 
and every change having its justification in this 
cause. From the standpoint of physical science 
(that is, leaving out purposes or ends), disease is as 
natural as health, insanity as sanity. Each has its 
antecedent cause, and what more can you ask for? 
To quote Taine again: “ Moral beings as well as 
physical are a series of events of which nothing is 
permanent except the law of change. Nature is 
one vast aurora borealis.” Necessity and change— 
these are the two conceptions of physical science, 
and, applied to the treatment of human life in liter- 
ature, they resolve all human aspirations, loves, 
and ideals into the insignificant outcome of petty 
All hope is vain, all effort is fruitless, 
all aspiration unavailing. Thus there arises from 
another instrument the swelling tone of the worth- 
lessness of life—the tone of a saddened pessimism. 
Nature responds to the simulacrum of personality 
with the ruthless ongoing of blind changes; we can 
but yield ourselves, and in yielding give up the pos- 
sibility of moral action and of religious faith. Life 
is shorn and empty. 

Romanticism, again, has proved a tributary to 
pessimism. Romanticism is the attempt to find the 
satisfaction of life in the enjoyment of intense 
emotions; in the constant renewal of feeling; in the 
production of remote and unwonted forms of senti- 
ment. If the dilettante would put himself in all 
modes of looking at experience, the romanticist 
would revel in all moods and ranges of emotion. 
A varied play of passion is his aim. A succession 
of vast and ever-changing feelings gives life its 
value. If the traditions and environment of human 
life do not admit such a succession, flee to far-away 





times, to the medieval age, to lands of chivalry, 
to fairy countries, or, planting yourself in the 
present epoch, rebel. As it is law which keeps 
men in grooves, which forbids them the sought-for 
stream of emotions, disregard law. As it is espe- 
cially family life which restricts the display of 
feeling to the channel, away with family life, and 
in with the freedom of feeling! In all ways and 
at hazards, fresh, vivid, and continual emotion! 
Such was the ery of the romanticists in the instances 
analyzed by Bourget. 

But such a banner could lead its adherents to 
but one field, that of pessimism. The world is not 
in harmony with such an ideal. The school staked 
its belief in the worth of life upon the one point 
whether life affords the desired abundance and 
intensity of passions; and it found every passion a 
pathway to a grave. Lord Byron will serve the 
English reader as an example both of romanticism 
and of the pessimism which is its inevitable out- 
come. Flight and rebellion are both invain. The 
every-day world is too much for us, and brings us 
back to a hard routine. Even escape and rebellion 
leave us with emotions jaded and with no capacity 
for renewal. 

So much, in substance, we may gather from 
Bourget as he pursues his studies into the influ- 
ences which made the style and thought of the 
representatives of the best French literature of the 
last fifty years. Hugo is almost the only name of 
the first rank which does not come within his 
scope. And everywhere—again in his own words— 
a nausea of these splendid minds at the emptiness 
of life. Such a tale tells its own moral without 
the added index finger of Hae fabula docet. 
Without faith ye can do nothing, ye are nothing. 
It is something more than decay of faith in this or 
that doctrine of Christianity, of this or that dogma 
of the Church, of this or that school of ecclesias- 
ticism. It is lack of faith in the supremacy of 
spiritual things ; nay, in their reality. It is bank- 
ruptcy of idealism ; it is apotheosis of the things 
that can be seen and handled. It tells in modern 
tones and in strange garb the tale of old, that if 
hope be confined to the things grasped of the 
senses, and by the culture of the intellect, and in 
the play of emotions, then is life indeed most mis- 
erable. In the moral determination of the will lie 
peace, hope, and courage; and the moral deter- 
mination of the will comes not from the culture of 
the intellect, from the methods of physical science, 
nor the abundance of pleasure. It is born of faith 
in unseen ideals. The intellect may set up a mul- 
titude of ideals, and find some value in each. It 
may set off each against the other. Pure intellect- 
ualism is dilettanteism. But choice, moral choice, 
breaks the equilibrium, and asserts the absolute 
value of one. Such an act of faith declares that 
even if the universe seems to the intellect indifferent 
to all ideals, it at least will have an ideal of 
life by which it will measure all, and for which 
it will stake all. Leave out faith, and you have 
in human life level plains of equal richness, 
each bounded with the horizon of ignorance; and 
with paths leading everywhere and therefore no- 
where. Put in faith, and there is perspective; 
there is background and foreground; there is goal 
and way. So, too, the methods of physical science, 
pure naturalism, lead to pessimism simply because 
they do not allow that free movement of personality 
called choice. The sole method of manifesting 
the reality of personality is for personality to mani- 
fest itself in the act which chooses the ideal of 
absolute value. Back of this choice must lie faith 
in the supreme reality of such an ideal. Faith 
involves the determination that personality shall 
not be the playground of natural forces, but shall 
itself be a moving force counting for something in 
the universe. Given faith, the pessimism which 
results from the conclusions of natural science be- 
comes a buoyant faith that the very natural proc- 
esses are the tributary mechanisms of an end, a 
purpose, an ideal which does not manifest itself to 
the eye of sense. Romanticism, again, is the attempt 
to state the value of life in terms of that which can 
be immediately experienced, of feeling. It is denial 
of a criterion which, though unseen,-shall serve to 
measure all that is seen and felt. Each of these 
three influences reduces itself, then, to lack of faith, 
to denial of the power of man to lay hold on spirit- 
ual reality. This study of French literature but 
gives an added testimony to the fact. that the prob- 
lem of the nineteenth century reduces itself to a 
choice between faith and pessimism. In the things 
which are seen and temporal lies no permanent sat- 
isfaction ; in the things which are unseen and eternal 
lies the value of that which passes away. 
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A CENTRAL ASIAN EXPLORER. 
By rae Rey. James Jounston, A.S.A. 


LONGSIDE the excellent sketch of Vassili 
Verestchagin which was lately presented in 
the columns of The Christian Union we may fitly 
limn a fellow-portrait of another prominent Russian, 
General Prjevalsky, the famous explorer in Turk- 
estan, Mongolia, and Tibet, whose death last No- 
vember at Vernoe is sincerely deplored far beyond 
the scientific circles in the dominions of the White 
Czar. The close of the brilliant career in what 
appears to have been a political mission to the 
almost impenetrable Tibetan capital, Lhassa, is 
especially regrettable. Notwithstanding the veteran 
traveler's loyalty to his sovereign’s empire, of which 
his writings and explorations give abundant indi- 
cations, he was disinclined to head the expedition 
even at the wish and under the patronage of the 
Russian Government. His exposures to the rigors 
of Tibet and the broiling plains of Mongolia en- 
titled him to a period of repose. That a traveler 
of Prjevalsky’s repute should have been hurriedly 
dispatched on the eve of winter, and, further, com- 
pelled to expedite his arrangements in November, 
when most expeditions—Prijevalsky’s earlier ones 
included—are securely laid up until spring comes 
round, is, in the name of geographical science, un- 
justifiable. 

Happily, by the volume of his previous achieve- 
ments the most celebrated of modern Central Asian 
travelers will command an honorable niche in the 
gallery of illustrious worthies who have widened 
the domain of knowledge and disclosed the wonders 
of untrodden countries. Among such eminent 
travelers in Central Asia as Vambéry, his own 
countryman Krassnoff, M. Martin, Palgrave, the 
Englishman A. D. Carey, the scholarly Hindu 
Krishna, and Count Szechenyi, the Hungarian ex- 
plorer, the exploits of Prjevalsky will remain at 
least for a generation unparalleled. His continuous 
journeyings since 1870, in the course of which he 
has covered upwards of 20,000 miles of terri- 
tory; his genuine unselfishness on behalf of pure 
physical science, his valuable publications, his for- 
titude and marvelous courage, claim unstinted 
admiration for him from every portion of the 
civilized globe. 

His inability to pass through the gates of the 
seldom-reached Lhassa is a striking proof of the 
inaccessibility of that intrenched city The ambi- 
tion of a lifetime was unrealized. Again and 
again he essayed to enter the capital of the Lamas 
as the first European visitor who had achieved 
that honor since the French missionaries Abbé 
Hue and Gabet penetrated it in 1845. To what 
an extent in the latter half of the nineteenth cent- 
ury a jealous seclusion may be maintained is illus- 
trated by the isolation of the sacred capital of the 
kingdom of Dalai Lama. This is sufficiently at- 
tested by the fact that the greatest successor of 
Marco Polo, though escorted by the Czar’s forces 
and repeatedly in and about the “city of prayers,” 
failed to gaze on the temples which Thomas Man- 
ning, the only Englishman that ever visited the 
place, saw at the beginning of the present century. 
After his unsuccessful endeavors it is improbable 
that any other traveler will immediately triamph 
or be induced to emulate his ever undaunted intre- 
pidity, which was cut short at the outset of his 
fifth, final, and fatal journey. 

Born of good, middle-class parentage, in March, 
1839, in the district of Smolensk, Michael M. 
Prjevalsky attended the school and academy of the 
Staff Corps at Smolensk, and subsequently joined 
the Russian army. For the purpose of gratifying 
his love of travel, sport, and botanical investiga- 
tion, his offer in 1867 as a volunteer in the Russian 
detachment stationed in Eastern Siberia was ac- 
cepted. His two years’ sojourn there, as evidenced 
in his work “ Notes on the Ussuri,” furnished much 
interesting knowledge about the hitherto unknown 
province of Russian Manchuria. In 1870, with the 
encouragement and approval of the Russian Minister 
and the Imperial Geographical Society, Prjevalsky 
set out, accompanied by a faithful young colleague, 
Michael Pyltseff, on his first and most prolonged 
exploration. Many of the untrodden portions of 
Northern and Western China and also Tibet. were 
included in the programme of travels. Passing 
over the Mongolian plateau and the desolate plains 
of Ordos, they reached the rocky regions of Alashan, 
where the wooded heights sheltered splendid zoi- 
logical specimens. Exhaustion of funds compelled 
the travelers to turn their faces toward Peking. 
Ever fertile in extremities, Prjevalsky ardently 
studied astronomy for two months at the Russian 





observatory in the city of the Great Khan, and in 
March. 1872, emerged from the Kalgan gate of the 
Great Wall, making his way through Kansuh to the 
Lama monastery of Chobsen, within forty miles of 
Sining-fu, the chief town between Northern China 
and Lhassa. In this humid region he found the 
renowned medicinal rhubarb (rheum palmatum) 
growing at an altitude of ten thousand feet. From 
the days of Marco Polo’s account of it in the 
thirteenth century Prjevalsky is the first European 
who has seen it in its native soil. He also records 
his survey of the famous Kokonor Lake, probably 
the largest inland sea lying on the tableland of 
Central Asia. Gazing upon the burnished amber 
waters encircled by towering snow-draped mount- 
ains, he congratulated himself that one of his earliest 
dreams had been fulfilled. Insufficient means pre- 
vented his advance to Lhassa, although he ventured 
upon the hazardous feat of scaling the dreary 
mountain ranges which separated him from the 
highlands of Tibet. After having the pleasure of 
resting on the banks of the Upper Yangtse-Kiang, 
he retraced his steps in a miserably worn-out and 
beggarly condition to Kokonor, where the natives 
greeted him ironically as a “ Mongol.” Upon re- 
turning from this three years’ tour he published 
“Travels in Mongolia,” which has never been sup- 
planted as the standard work of that part of the 
Chinese Empire. 

The years 1874 and 1875 were occupied in re- 
cruiting and making renewed preparations. By 
the year 1876 he had obtained the practical aid of 
government and many scientific societies in the 
prosecution of his enterprise to ascertain the true 
position of the mysterious Lake Lob into which the 
branches of the mighty Tarim empty themselves. 
The ancient trade route which the silk merchants 
of Cathay traversed had been obliterated from the 
twelfth century. This uninviting region was ap- 
proached from the town of Kuldja and the Tian 
Shan Mountains, and across the barren plain over 
which the scepter of Yakoob Beg formerly had 
sway. The eye-dazzling white sand of the Lob-Nor 
Desert through which the Tarim flows is spoken of 
as the most sterile that can be imagined. ‘The 
fierce winds and torrid heat combine in withering 
every form of tree or vegetable life. The crum- 
bling remains of bushes, cane-brake, and poplars 
recall some of the weird sketches of Gustave Doré. 
In these interlaced ambushes, composed of sand- 
heaps and leafless boughs and branches, hares, 
gazelles, and wild boars find a lair. In the neigh- 
boring mountains Prjevalsky shot four of the wild 
camels, and preserved their skins. Much has been 
written of this little-known animal, which has two 
humps and approaches the size of a horse. Though 
not afraid of man’s presence, it can, when alarmed, 
make swift retreat, and climb the heights with the 
agility of achamois. Some 1,500 people, of mixed 
origin and of Mohammedan faith, dwell on the 
banks of the Lower Tarim and Lob-Nor. By dis- 
covering the precise locality of Lob-Nor and the 
magnificent mountain range flanking it on the 
south, some disputed historical passages in Chinese 
history and the encampments of the Huns centu- 
ries ago have been satisfactorily answered. With 
the accomplishment of the homeward journey, en- 
forced rest for a while at Smolensk was required. 
To the world of science Prjevalsky subsequently 
gave the results of this expedition in the book 
known as “From Kuldja across the Tian Shan to 
Lob-Nor.” 

With the object of thoroughly exploring Tibet 
via Hami, he commenced what eventually became 
an abortive enterprise. First prostrated by fever 
at Taissan, he was next hindered by the unfriendly 
relations of Russia with China, which necessitated 
his return home. 

In March, 1879, Prjevalsky, together with his 
fellow-travelers, Eklon and W. J. Roborofski, the 
talented photographer, began a second time to 
attempt the exploration of Tibet. Passing Hami 
and Sa-Chan, and crossing the vast Gobi Desert, he 
reached the Tsaidam, or Taidam, steppes and the 
Kokonor districts. Leaving the marshy lands of 
Taidam in the rear, they were confronted with the 
lofty and frozen Tibetan ranges. Deserted by 
guides and suffering terrible hardships, progress 
became impossible. In Europe it had been rumored 
that Prjevalsky had succumbed to the severities of 
the climate. The climax of misfortune fell upon 
the sorely tried traveler when an envoy of the 
Dalai Lama warned him that the approach of 
foreigners toward the capital was prohibited. In 
face of an enraged city Prjevalsky remarks that it 
would have been madness to proceed. This was fol- 
lowed by his falling back upon the Kokonor lake. 





He was annoyingly balked by the precipitous ravines 
in attempting to trace the sources of the Yellow 
River. Additions of a botanical character were 
made to the collection. He made a brief sojourn 
among the curious tribe called Kara Tangut, who 
possess the facial characteristics of the Mongols, 
though in other respects they are dissimilar to the 
Tibetans. By way of the Alashan country and 
the Urga he journeyed again to St. Petersburg, 
and afterward related his adventures and re- 
searches. 

The fourth journey, beginning in 1885, had the 
unquenchable purpose in view of seeing Lhassa. 
Prjevalsky determined the whereabouts of the 
origin of the Yellow River or Hoango-Ho, a 
geographical feat of supreme value, and demon- 
strated that this river, which in its tremendous 
proportions has latterly caused frightful dis- 
asters in Northern China, rises in the plain of 
Odontala or Starry Sea. He also ascended the 
summit of the mountain to which embassies are 
sent from Peking to propitiate the deities who con- 
trol the volumes of this broad waterway. On his 
descent he traveled toward the Upper Yangtse- 
Kiang. Unable to ford it with his camels, he turned 
eastward by the fringe of the Taidam oasis, and 
reappeared in the basin of the Tarim along the 
track taken by Carey in 1886. Unfortunately, he 
had not come any nearer to the long-desired goal— 
Lhassa. Traversing the populous districts of 
Chinese Turkestan, Khoten, Kashgar, and Yarkand, 
he entered Keria. He there studied the charac- 
teristics of the peculiar race called the Machinians. 
Claiming to belong to the aboriginal tribes of 
Eastern Turkestan, it is not improbable that their 
occasional Aryan types favor the supposition that 
they are connected with the wild tribes inhabit- 
ing the remote valleys of the Hindu Kush and 
Pamir. Prijevalsky next crossed the Aksu desert 
and safely once more set foot in the Russian 
capital. 

In a growing degree Prjevalsky’s expeditions 
assumed a quasi-martial character. Consequent 
upon the Chinese reoccupation of Kashgar, his an- 
tipathy was openly pronounced against the Celes- 
tials. It is unquestionable that he was resolved and 
empowered to extend the possessions of the Czar 
in the direction of China, for which no less than his 
scientific discoveries he will be gratefully remem- 
bered by the Muscovites. 

As in the case of Dr. Livingstone, the last journals 
of Prjevalsky, descriptive of Mongolian steppes, 
Tibetan ranges, and the course of the Tarim, were 
not given to the world until the gallant explorer, 
en route for Lhassa, was forever beyond the reach 
of the congratulations of his admiring friends. 
The official volume, of which a superb edition has 
been produced at the expense of the Russian Im- 
perial Geographical Society, is entitled “ From 
Kiakhu to the Sources of the Yellow River; being 
an Exploration of Northern Tibet and the Route 
across the Basin of Tarim by Lob-Nor.” This 
publication consists of 536 pages, with three 
maps, portraits of the author and his com- 
panions, twenty phototypes, and three polytypes 
reproduced from the originals prepared by Ro- 
borofski. With an eloquent pen the decéased 
author enlarges upon the boundless prospects of 
Central Asia; its varied tribes, geographical feat- 
ures, its prolific fauna and flora, and its immense 
acquisition to the Czar and his subjects. An ex- 
tract from one of the latest letters of Prjevalsky, 
and only just published, indicates the enthusiastic 
hope with which he viewed the attainment of his 
unceasingly cherished ambition. Writing from 
Samarcand on September 10 to Feodor Alexandro- 
vitch, he says : 

“ All are well and in high spirits. All send you and 
yours greeting. After a week at Tashkend we move 
on to the Karakol. Now we have only one march, 
always forward to Lhassa. 


“Yours, sincerely devoted, §PrRJEVALSKY.” 


He sleeps at the base of snowy-capped mountains, 
fit companions for the indefatigable pioneer of the 
Tibetan peaks and ranges. 

For his successor, a distinguished traveler in 
Central Asia, Colonel Pevtsoff, who has been 
intrusted with the leadership of the expedition 
organized by General Prjevalsky, heartiest wishes 
will be expressed that he may add to his Hou 
Tchen and Altai laurels in piercing one of the 
remaining corners of the earth which are still 
wrapped in mystery. j 

About the middle of March the Colonel, together 
with a couple of officers and a geologist, will 
have resumed the lamentably delayed expedition to 
the land of the Lamas and Ampas. 


July 11, 1889. 
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IMPROVED TENEMENTS IN BOSTON. 


By F. J. Dovetas. 


7 full fame of Boston’s improved tenements 
has not managed to make its way through the 
notoriously crooked streets of the Cultured City out 
into the barbarous world. To fully understand and 
properly appreciate the extent of the good work that 
has been done here by the managers of the move- 
ment for clean and comfortable homes for the poor, 
one must have known the previous wretched condi- 
tion of certain streets where the electric light and the 
sanitarian’s broom and hydrant and the “ improved 
tenement” attract notice to-day. The Athens of 
America is not all art and literature and brotherly 
love ; there is a good deal of misery and sin and 
general vileness touching elbows with the culture 
and pride of this city. 

A little over a year ago, West Second and 
Athens Streets, South Boston, were known far and 
wide as a place where the modern Diogenes, travel- 
ing about in midday with lighted lantern in search 
of an honest man, would be more than likely to 
waste his oil, if he escaped back to the territory of 
law and order without serious injury. This locality 
was held by gangs of the most desperate ruffians, 
and it was the familiar resort of the vilest persons 
of both sexes. One of the last of this race con- 
fessed to the writer the other day that “ der bloke 
dat floated down here carried his life in his fist.” 
The Improved Dwellings Association, which con- 
tains in its list of officers some names that are 
familiar outside of Boston, determined to make an 
attempt to improve the character of this region. 
Accordingly, in November, 1887, the lot of land 
that formed the junction of West Second and 
Athens Streets was purchased, at something over a 
dollar a foot. The land was occupied by wooden 
tenements, very old and rickety, and it was agreed 
in the purchase that these should be removed by April 
of the following year. In that month work on a four- 
story dwelling was begun, and completed about 
December of the same year. Part of one side of 
Second Street and all of one side of Athens Street 
are occupied by tenements of a low class, and the 
district is not yet by any means reputable. But the 
good work of purification goes on. In the completed 
tenement which was built on the ruins of the notori- 
ous wooden structures, the writer occupied a room 
for two weeks. His experience there is what it 
would have been in any other tenement belong- 
ing to the Association, and what he says about 
this building may be taken as information re- 
specting other dwellings of the same character in 
Boston. 

The tenement at Second and Athens Streets is 
called the “Rufus Ellis Memorial.” It is four 
stories in height, of triangular form, and long and 
wide, so that it will accommodate fifty-six families. 
The stairways are of iron, and the main halls are of 
solid concrete. Any one familiar with the interior 
construction of the ordinary tenement knows the 
shiftless manner in which doors are hung, the 
rickety character of the stairs and floors, and the 
moist, yielding nature of the walls and ceilings. 
Here everything is conspicuously different. The 
rooms are dry and warm, the ceilings and walls are 
marvels of strength and cleanliness, the doors are 
hung in good, workmanlike manner, and the windows 
are firm and are easy of adjustment. Over the 
door of each room is a falling transom that may be 
raised or lowered with the utmost ease—the kind 
that are used in the best modern dwellings. There 
is not a dark room or hall in the house. On each 
floor are water closets with the most perfect sani- 
tary arrangements. Each tenant has absolute 
privacy. The sanitary arrangements make it diffi- 
cult to be unclean. In the yard, which is big 
enough and clean enough to be used as a play- 
ground for the children of the house, are sheds for 
ash-cans, etc. This arrangement is one that ob- 
tains the approbation of all the tenants. On 
the roof are poles and lines on which the ten- 
ants hang washed linen, clothing, ete. From the 
outside the building has a solid, dignified look, 
and there is nothing about it that suggests cheap- 
ness. Each tenant, of course, has running water 
in the rooms. 

This building cost the Association $50,000. It 
should be understood that, so far from the “Rufus 
Ellis Memorial ” being an eleemosynary institution, 
it was undertaken with a definite view to financial 
profit, and all the other buildings of the Association 
are conducted with a similar object. This is con- 
sidered to be the best plan for tenant and landlord. 
Eighty-five cents is abont the average price of 





each room for a week’s use. For a single room the 
writer was charged one dollar. The agent is a 
lady, Miss L. T. Jacobs, who was selected as a per- 
son likely to have all proper sympathy and good 
feeling for the tenants, and still not likely to be 
cajoled or coaxed into undue lenience with bad rent- 
payers. She takes pretty good care to hold the 
tenants up to their obligations. The writer, who is 
employed on a Boston daily newspaper, doesn’t get 
to his room till early morning. One rent day he 
neglected to see the agent, and next morning, when 
he reached his room, he found a polite notice of 
non-payment under the door. The Association’s 
clerk says that not a dollar has been lost from 
failure to pay rents. ‘There are now about thirty- 
two families in the building. On Broadway there 
is a similar building, owned by the Association, 
of which the net income last year was seven per 
cent. 

The agent of the building on Second Street tells 
me that a very precise discrimination is made in 
the acceptance of tenants. So strict a custom of 
investigation of the previous habits of prospective 
tenants prevails that not all applicants are favor- 
ably received. On this account, it is said, many 
of the more desirable rooms remain unlet. Despite 
the rigorous examination by the agent, improper 
persons have managed to secure rooms in the 
building. One instance came to the writer’s atten- 
tion the other day. It was that of a man with a 
wife and family, who had been in the house 
only a short time before he went off on a drunk, 
and, coming back to the house, kicked in the 
panel of a door, and was finally taken away 
by a policeman. A case of wife-beating and 
desertion also came to the writer's notice; but 
these instances are rare, and the objectionable 
persons are always given notice to leave the 
house. 

The work which the Improved Tenement Asso- 
ciation is doing in Boston is really wonderful. I 
doubt whether anything of the kind in New York 
has been productive of such perfect results as ap- 
pear in Boston. In this city, streets which have 
been synonyms for wretchedness of the vilest kind 
have been changed into comparative gardens of 
loveliness. The people who patronize these tene- 
ments, however, are not from among the poorest of 
the city. They are rather from among a class who 
receive pretty decent wages, and who take advan- 
tage of the tenements as helps to those who help 
themselves. 

Indeed, the Association, to some extent, favors 
this view of the matter, and some of the prices for 
tenements are not remarkably low. The occupants 
of these tenements are divided on the question of 
the benefits to be derived from improved tenements, 
but the general verdict is favorable. 








MY FIRST FUNERAL. 


By Hersertr D. Warp. 


£ ages’ heat for the past two weeks in the little 
valley town of Sherwood, Tennessee, had been 
terrific—certainly for one not to that thermometric 
elevation born. It was no infrequent thing to 
start out several times a day with an entirely fresh 
outfit of clothes. It was as necessary as if one had 
been ducked in “Pearl” River. The strain of 
tough daily rides to dose sick children in mountain- 
ous places with such Tennysonian names as Tan- 
tallon, and especially the effort to keep Jeff Pack, 
the “missing link” of the parish, alive in spite of 
himself and his family—these were too much for 
the young missionary, and he had to succumb to a 
ten days’ illness. 

The first day that I was able to crawl about I 
heard savage shrieks from the street. It takes 
but a little while, even if one is a sick missionary, 
for young blood to be on the spot in such a case. 
The excitement of the occasion was not lessened by 
the information that the Justice of the Peace was 
killing his father-in-law. This account was in the 
main correct, but it happened that it was the offi- 
cer of the law who had his head split open. It 
was in some respects fortunate that the Justice was 
drunk. Whisky and opium (the worst mixture, by 
all odds, that a man can take) have to some extent 
a benumbing effect, and the blows had not the full 
force of their possibilities. The last I saw of that 
dignitary, after he had escaped to the woods to 
elude arrest, was when he was haranguing a crowd 
on election day pleading to be reinstated in the 
responsible office of Justice of the Peace. Scarcely 
had the disabled official’s head been sewed up and 
bandaged when the news came that Jeff Pack had 








died that morning. The work of weeks seemed to 
have been in vain. I had thrown away the blue 
mass, of which the victim had devoured nine pills 
a day; I had reduced the dying man’s dose of 
some deadly mixture of iron from fifty-one drops 
to three; I had abducted about half a pound of 
calomel which was being taken ad lid.; I had for- 
bidden his family to give him soot and clay to eat, 
which his disreputable stomach craved; these pas- 
toral efforts were ably seconded by strong soup and 
decent bread sent by parishioners of the merciful 
sex to the old slave-pen where the reprobate lived. 
The result of this policy was that the poor fellow was 
able to sit up for the first time in three weeks, to 
the astonishment and disgust of his relatives and 
friends. But now he was dead. Jeff had re- 
turned to his idols, blue mass and clay. His wife 
had fed him on green watermelon and huckleber- 
ries, and—the funeral was appointed for the same 
afternoon. When I arrived, Aunt Tempe, who 
occupied the other end of the hovel, was trying to 
reduce the filth, while Aunt Nancy, the poor 
boy’s mother, was crooning and sobbing on the 
floor. His wife looked at me fiercely, as if I 
were responsible for his decease, and for the 
first time I saw that the tow-headed, curly baby 
had an epidermis on its face like the rest of 
us. Among the “crackers,” the “sand-diggers,” 
the “tanbark haulers,” among the lowest class 
of mountain whites, the custom of cleanliness ob- 
tains at least twice in a lifetime—at birth and at 
death. 

“Do you want me to conduct the funeral ?” I 
asked, in as propitiatory an accent as possible. 

“ A don’t keer,” was the widow’s sullen reply. 

“But wouldn’t you like me to bring the singers, 
and we'll have a meeting and an orderly funeral ?” 

“ A don’t keer. Yer kin do as yer mine ter.” 

With this parsimonious encouragement, I made 
appropriate arrangements for the burial service. 

So Jeff was laid in his pine-board coffin. There 
was put on him, for the first time in his life, a new 
suit of jeans from the store, a starched white shirt, 
collars and cuffs, and a necktie—all obtained on 
credit and never paid for. These were the last 
and only tributes the living ever gave to poor Jeff 
Pack. 

The burying-ground was on the side of the hill 
above the village, situated in an exuberant clump of 
oak and chestnut. Tropical-looking vines with 
orange-colored flowers hung down from the trees. 
In one place a black snake, asleep in the sun, was 
seen suspended from a branch. The entrance to 
this graveyard was so overgrown and tangled that 
a path had to be forced before the funeral cortége 
could enter the black-green glades. By two o'clock 
the friends and enemies of the deceased, the 
neighbors from the distance of three miles and 
more, with the Northern settlers, were winding 
their way up the path to the grave. And now a 
tanbark wagon is seen approaching, drawn by oxen 
and accompanied by men and women on horseback. 
On the bottom of the jolting vehicle lies the rude 
coffin, and seated on this coffin, in the place of 
honor, were the dead man’s wife and mother. 
These first mourners held the coffin down and thus 
prevented it from toppling off. Scattered on afew 
rough chairs that flanked the dead before and 
behind, the nearer relatives bore the uncomfortable 
ride. At the grave there was an unusual look of 
expectation on the faces of the natives. Men forgot 
to chew, while the women refrained from their. 
customary dip. There was evident curiosity as to 
what the “show” might be, and some about the 
“ little Northern preacher.” Afterwards I learned 
that this was the first orderly Christian burial cere- 
mony conducted among this people. 

After the reading of the Scripture and prayer, 
during which I had to request the men to bare the 
head, I motioned to the church choir to sing. Now 
this choir had a wide reputation in that whole 
valley, for it was most efficiently conducted, then, 
as it is now, by one who knows what good music is 
and loves it. Its special feature was the hearty 
singing of the children. When the choir sang, all 
kept silence. One sure way to the hearts of those 
poor people is through music. At that instant a 
man whispered that the relatives wanted a last look 
atthe body. It was natural to accede and give them 
an opportunity during the singing of “ Rock of 
Ages.” There was a suspicion of amusement visi- 
ble on the leader’s face. While the coffin was un- 
screwed, he led the singing of that grand hymn. 
What was my astonishment to have the hymn inter- 
rupted by a moaning, increasing to a groaning, fol- 
lowed by a yelling, and capped by shrieks as if the 
State lunatic asylum had broken loose. Almost 
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doubting my senses, I motioned to the choir to sing 
louder, andthen lookedaround. Pandemonium had 
set in among the mourners. Aunt Nancy, the 
boy’s mother, had, in fact, taken the head out of 
the coffin and was holding it on her lap. The wife 
took one hand while Aunt Tempe held his other. 
Aunt Nancy kept time beating with her palm on 
the dead man’s forehead, and now and then she 
nodded energetically at the wailers to make brisker 
time and more noise. Of course no choir, however 
trained, could compete with this ghastly chorus, 
and ours retired with dignity. 

The scene became an emotional revel. Men and 
women wept. One young man was seen clinging 
around the neck of a pretty girl, both happy and 
dissolved in tears. He that made the best howl 
was looked upon with marked approval; and the 
woman whose voice pierced the farthest was his fit 
mate. This burial hullabaloo was “the thing,” 
and the fervor with which it was maintained did 
not stop at the “corpse’s kin.” How long the per- 
formance would last was an uncertainty deeper than 
death itself. The like demonstration had been 
known to keep up for two hours on a stretch, and 
had been heard a mile and a half away. Now, it 
was the terrible fact that it was time for the body 
to be buried. The effect can be imagined. Faint 
in soul and body, it was in rather peremptory tones 
that I ordered the corpse released, and as quickly 
as possible it was hurried from sight. After fits 
and starts, sobs and intermittent whoops, the 
moaning ceased, and the dead had been duly hon- 
ored. It was the shortest funeral ceremony of 
their own that the people had had for years. Then 
the singing went on, this time uninterrupted. The 
mother and the wife still eyed me with looks of 
disappointment amounting to hatred, and after some 
words of a practical nature to this poor people, who 
were, after all, not far removed in certain customs 
from the Indians, the services came to an end. 
Then the grave was filled and covered, in the fash- 
ion of the place, with crossed fence-rails. 

Now, these were white people. There was only 
one colored family for ten miles around. 

Oh, sad people! Two millions of them are 
within thirty hours’ ride of New York, the major- 
ity of whom have no morals. They know as little 
about Christianity and its results on character as 
they do about the great Eiffel tower and the out- 
look from its marvelous height. Here is the chance 
for Christian money to tell. It needs “blood- 
money,” as General Armstrong would say—money 
that goes as the arteries go, wherever it can supply 
life ; untrammeled donations ready to be put into 
stations and outposts in the Carolina and Tennessee 
mountains. It needs more than Christian money, 
after all; it needs Christian self-denial; but, thank 
Heaven! any sensible missionary association can find 
plenty of such souls. Unfortunately, now, as in the 
days of our Lord, consecration needs a treasury. 
How long before this soil, rich in natural wealth, 
shall nourish a race hardy and brave in spirituality 
as it was in loyalty during our Civil War? 

I forgot to say that Jeff Pack’s wife, the woman 
who threatened to shoot the young minister for 
nursing her husband, sent for him two weeks after 
the funeral to read the same chapter that was read 
over the dead man’s coffin. 


“A UNIVERSITY OF MEN.” 


By W. Lewis-JoNEs. 


N the course of the Rede lecture which he deliv- 
ered before the University of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, a few years ago, the late Mr. Matthew Arnold 
made the observation that “Oxford was a university 
of movements, while Cambridge was a university of 
men.” This may seem somewhat of a paradox, as 
it may be urged that men make movements; still, 
the dictum may be taken to represent in a very fair 
sense the relation which the two great universities 
of the Isis and the Cam respectively bear toward 
English life and history. Oxford has always been 
noted as the birthplace of great social and religious 
movements. ‘The English Reformation had its first 
real start in Oxford. Here it was that Whitefield 
and Wesley laid the foundations of the great fabric 
of Methodism. Here also originated and grew the 
famous Tractarian movement that has so vitally 
affected the destinies of the Anglican Church. 
Cambridge cannot boast to have been the source of 
such widely felt movements as these ; but it can lay 
claim to having produced a more illustrious roll of 
great men than its older sister. From Bacon to 
Macaulay, from Spenser to Tennyson, what a splen- 
did constellation of great names its calendar can 
show! 











And Cambridge is a name which all true Amer- 
icans should cherish with special reverence. It was 
the alma mater of many of the pioneers of this great 
Republic. To America, even as to England, it has 
been, in truth, a university of men. It sent over 
to this continent a number of emigrants who were 
“men” in every sense of the word—men in intel- 
lect, men in undaunted resolution and moral courage, 
and men, above all, in their unflinching adherence to 
the truth taught by Him who, though God, was, in a 
unique and glorious sense, “ the man Christ Jesus.” 
Their names may not be so world-known as others 
who remained behind to take a prominent place in 
the political or iiterary history of their own country, 
yet those Massachusetts ministers who called the 
first American university after the name of their 
own great school have as good a claim as any of 
the sons of Cambridge to a niche in the temple of 
fame ; for they it was who watched over the cradle 
and molded the character of this nation. 

As one who has recently spent some time under 
the shadow of the great traditions and hallowed 
memories that linger about this “university of 
men,” the present writer may be allowed to call to 
mind a few great names from among the dead and 
the living who have added luster to the name of 
Cambridge. First of all, it is worthy of notice that 
Cambridge has well-nigh a monopoly of the English 
poets. The author of “Obiter Dicta,” in the second 
series of his delightful essays, gives a complete list 
of them, and shows how fond the votaries of the 
Muse were of the shores of the Cam. It is a pity 
that no decisive evidence can be obtained to prove 
what university Chaucer belonged to. As it is, 
Cambridge claims him on the authority of a line in 
his “ Testament of Love,” where he speaks of him- 
self as “of Cambridge, clerk.” Oxford rests its 
claim upon the fact that his closest friends, Gower 
and Occleve, were Oxford men. On the whole, 
perhaps, Cambridge has the best of it, and is enti- 
tled to the benefit of the doubt. But, leaving 
Chaucer, we come to a string of great Cambridge 
poets. The illustrious name of Edmund Spenser 
comes at their head, and is entered on the books of 
the ancient college of Pembroke. Then come Cow- 
ley, Crashaw, Quarles, Francis Beaumont, George 
Herbert, Marvel, until we get to the towering name 
of John Milton, whose rooms are still shown in the 
first court of Christ’s College. Then—noticing but 
the greatest names—we find Dryden, Prior, Gray, 
Byron, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Macaulay, and 
Tennyson—a truly glorious company. Attention 
has often been drawn to the predilection which 
poets, of all others, seem to have had for a univer- 
sity which had the popular reputation of being 
nothing but a university of mathematics and dry 
sciences. But Cambridge has been badly libeled in 
this respect. It is far from being a university 
entirely swallowed up in the abject worship of the 
Senior Wrangler. Nowhere are there better facili- 
ties for worshiping the Muses. Not even in Oxford 
are the ancient classics studied with a livelier and 
a more intelligent sympathy; and to no seat of 
learning can be applied with greater truth Erasmus’s 
famous words, Abeunt studia in mores. 

Mention of Erasmus naturally reminds us of 
that great man’s connection with Cambridge. He 
studied at a Continental university, and taught 
some time at Oxford; but it is Cambridge that 
enjoys the distinction of enrolling him as one of its 
professors of Greek. The lonely room in the tower 
of Queen’s College, where he pored over his Greek 
Testament and wrote his mellifluous Latin, is still 
shown with pride. He was followed in the 
University by religious teachers of no less scholar- 
ship and piety, and possibly of sterner and more 
robust character. Among such were Tillotson, 
Barrow, Gurnal, Goodwin, Whately, and Paley. 
Latterly, as a religious school, Cambridge has been 
distinguished by the number of eminent commen- 
tators it has turned out. It is worthy of notice, as 
throwing much light on the comparative merits 
of the methods of classical study carried on at 
Oxford and Cambridge, that scarcely any exegete 
of note, with the exceptions of Alford and Cheyne, 
has during the past century been turned out by 
Oxford. It is acommon charge that the knowledge 
of classics which an Oxford man has is more discur- 
sive than exact. Jowett’s translations of Plato and 
Thucydides are admirable as works of art and as 
models of idiomatic English, but have scarcely the 
highest value as exact representatives of the mean- 
ing of the originals. The sine qua non of Cam- 
bridge classics since the days of Bentley and Por- 
son has been exactness—strict, accurate adherence 
to the text of the ancient authors. The result is to 
be seen in the eminence as exegetical and patristic 








scholars of Lightfoot, Ellicott, Swainson, Westcott, 
Hort, Lumby, Moule, and others. The single name 
of Lightfoot is enough to vindicate the high char- 
acter of Cambridge scholarship. It is something 
to have produced the foremost English commen- 
tator of these latter days, and an authority on 
patristic literature whom no German can match. 
Almost side by side with Lightfoot one ought to 
rank Canon Westcott, whose influence, unique in 
his University, is scarcely exceeded in the English 
Church. Liddon and Farrar may be better 
preachers, and Lightfoot a greater exegete; but as 
a divine in the full sense of the word—as one who 
unites power as a preacher with the highest ability 
as a scholar, Dr. Westcott to-day stands without a 
peer in England. To listen to his stirring addresses 
and earnest sermons, in which the ripest scholar- 
ship is clothed in the most lucid language, and in 
which classic grace of speech and thought is 
hallowed by the spirituality of a truly godly soul, is 
in itself an education and an inspiration. 

Space forbids more than mere mention of the 
great philosophers and mathematicians who have 
given to Cambridge the best-known side of its rep- 
utation. Here it was that the colossal mind of 
Francis Bacon received its training and much of 
its vast information, and possibly—as a voice from 
Minnesota has lately been telling us—thought out 
the dramas which have hitherto been associated with 
the name of “theimmortal William.” On the books 
of Trinity College, and second on the roll of the 
occupants of the great Lucasian chair of mathe- 
matics, we find the illustrious name of Isaac Newton, 
the greatest man, according to Macaulay, that ever 
lived. His immediate predecessor was another 
great man, Isaac Barrow. At at a later date we 
come upon the names of Herschel, Whewell, and 
Darwin. Whewell was the best-informed man of 
his time, a perfect cyclopedia of all manner of 
sciences. And the Cambridge of to-day need not 
be ashamed of the men who have succeeded the 
mighty mathematicians and scientists of a past 
generation. Professor Stokes sits in the chair of 
Newton both as Lucasian professor and as Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society, and worthily fills both 
offices. He also represents his University in the 
House of Commons. Professor Stokes is well 
known as an admirable representative of the best 
traditions of university culture and gentlemanliness, 
and is revered by all in his church and of his creed 
as one who, though in the very front rank of living 
scientists, is yet.a sincere and active evangelical 
Christian. Scarcely less distinguished is his col- 
league, Professor Cayley, who occupies the Sadler- 
ian chair of mathematics, and who is generally 
allowed to be the best pure mathematician in the 
world. With these two must rank John Couch 
Adams, who at the age of twenty-three made the 
greatest astronomical discovery of modern times. 
Other names invite attention, but we must forbear. 
Those we have given will be sufficient to attest the 
propriety of calling Cambridge “a university of 
men.” 








AMONG THE LEBANON MONASTERIES. 
By Freperick JAMEs Biss. 


N some respects the Lebanon is unique among 
mountain ranges. It rises so directly from the 
sea that in some places there is hardly a yard of 
level land between the lower slopes and the wave- 
worn reefs. Lunneen is a peak almost 9,000 feet 
above the Mediterranean ; but a bird would fly over 
a distance of not more than thirteen miles from the 
summit to the shore. Within this distance there 
is a wonderful variety of surface. Deep valleys, 
side ravines, rocky ridges, bold hills and promon- 
tories—all are seen from Beirfit with a clearness 
due to two causes. When the north wind blows, 
the atmosphere has an extraordinary transparence 
—distant villages and single trees even become quite 
distinct. But the main reason for this vividness of 
outline lies in the absence of forests. While there 
are large bare tracts, the fertility of the valleys 
and of the terraced hillsides is great; but nowhere 
do the vines, mulberries, and olives have the dense 
covering effect of a New England wood; both 
contour and coloring of the soil are ever ap- 
parent. 

Looking over the blue of St. George’s Bay from 
my balcony, I can count almost a dozen monasteries. 
Easily counted they are, too, for each conical hill, 
each bold promontory of rock, each shoulder or 
summit of a ridge, is crowned with a belfried church 
and an attached monastery. In the Southern Leb- 
anon the Druze khulwies divide the bold heights 
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with the Christian buildings. For many years I had 
looked at the mountains across the bay as at an un- 
discovered country, for Americans are, as a rule, 
more familiar with the southern or central part of the 
Lebanon range than with the Maronite Kesrawan. 
However, last month, notwithstanding the threat- 
ening rains, a friend and myself started out for a 
glimpse of these convent-haunted regions. : 

We followed the carriage road along the sea- 
coast from Beirfit to the Dog River, and then 
struck inward and upward. The men in charge of 
our simple camp were told to go directly to Reiffin 
and await us there. We, meanwhile, were to ride 
in search of the Marunite Patriarch, to whose sec- 
retary we had a letter. It would be an amusing 
story if I had space to enumerate the different 
persons whom we questioned in regard to the 
whereabouts of the great ecclesiastic. In districts 
where the post and telegraph are wanting one has 
to put up with this more personal way of getting 
at information. It may not be accurate, but it is 
certainly romantic. At last we were put upon the 
right track ; and our path, which had traversed some 
narrow valleys, steeply and vividly green, turned an- 
other corner and led along the face of a bare hill 
which seemed to drop perpendicularly a thousand 
feet or more into the Bay of Juneh, which on that 
clear day was brilliant with many blue tints. Near by 
was Bekerke, the winter residence of His Beatitude 
the Patriarch. In an hour or more we arrived at 
the New Convent, which crowns a pine-planted ridge 
jast above the white buildings of Deir-el-Sherfi, 
which belongs to the Syriac Catholics. The New 
Convent is a substantial quadrangle, built of the hard 
Lebanon limestone, with a roof of bright red 
tiles. There seemed to be hardly any one about. 
Presently a man appeared to whom we gave the let- 
ter. While we waited below, black-robed monks 
peered down upon us curiously from above. Soon, 
however, we were upstairs ourselves chatting with 
a couple of priests in a cool corridor which runs 
about the interior of the quadrangle. Wine and 
water were offered. After a few moments it was 
announced that the Patriarch would give us audi- 
ence. At the door of a small room stood the Sec- 
retary, the Priest Elias—a man with a pleasant, 
dignified bearing. Within, on a divan at the end 
of the room, sat two ecclesiastics, one in crimson 
and the other in purple robes trimmed with fur. 
The man in crimson caught my eye as I advanced, 
and motioned me toward the one in purple, as the 
man to whom first honors were due. The Maronite 
Patriarch is eighty-three years old. He has been 
in the patriarchal service over fifty years, and has 
been Patriarch for thirty. He has a refined, deli- 
cate face, with white hair and beard of a texture 
apparently soft and silky. He remained seated and 
blessed us with two fingers. Patriarchs evidently do 
not shake hands, but one would greatly prefer to be 
advised of this before extending his own. At first 
he seemed disinclined to talk, and we conversed 
with the man in crimson and with the attendant 
priests, but later, when the talk turned to his pet 
subject of Lebanon history, His Beatitude gave us 
some delightful reminiscences of the great Emir 
Besheer Shehaab, one of the romantic figures of 
this century. 

The Patriarch never leaves the mountains, even 
to visit Beirfit. The Maronites hold him in high 
reverence and loyalty. The sect gives strong sup- 
port to the Pope; it has been called the Irish 
Church of the Orient, but it is an Ireland with 
Home Rule. The Maronites entered the Roman 
communion in the twelfth century, though the 
formal union was not made till 1445. But they 
have held fast to many ancient customs, such as 
the marriage of the inferior clergy, the use of the 
Syriac as a sacred language, etc. I have been told 
that any man may in extreme cases appeal from 
the Patriarch to the Pope, but practically the 
Patriarch is their Pope. We found traces of his 
direct authority and personal care for the sect all 
over the mountain. In Akura a “ mission,” in the 
English sense of a series of preaching services held 
by itinerant clergyman, was being held by two 
priests. 

Our chat grew so pleasant that when we left the 
Patriarch graciously rose to dismiss us. We were 
shown the church by a learned young priest edu- 
cated at Rome. He answered frankly and cordially 
my questions as to what reception a Protestant 
might expect in the Maronite convents generally. 
It seems that the Patriarch was only resting for a 
day or two at the New Convent, on his journey to 
Bekerke from his summer residence of Reiffin. 

On our way to this place we turned aside to call 
at Bzommar, the monastery of the Armenian Cath- 





olics. The sight of these monasteries belonging to 
different united churches was a forcible reminder 
of the aggressive power of Rome, as well as of her 
adaptiveness. Bzommar is quite ancient. The 
Patriarch, in his melancholy recital of the frequent 
devastation of the Lebanon by Saracen, Crusader, 
and Turk, had warned us not to expect to find 
anything very old. Howerer, in the sacristy we 
saw some beautiful wood-carving which certainly 
belongs to some former period. In the church 
hung an old picture of forty youths suffering mar- 
tyrdom together in a huge tub of ice-cold water. 
Their hair is prettily curled, their eyes have a 
sanctimonious upward turn, and the devil in a cor- 
ner is leading through a trap-door a wicked, fright- 
ened youth who refuses to enter the tub. In the 
courtyard there is a dear old well with soft moss 
and delicate maidenhair growing up toward the 
mouth. The monks were all away but one—we 
could see them far down the hill returning from a 
walk—but this remaining brother was hospitable 
enough for a dozen, and served us with rosewater 
and coffee, after he had done the honors of the 
establishment. 

The next morning we visited the monastery at 
Reiffin. The Patriarch is a rich man, but his 
apartments showed a commendable simplicity. 
The situation is magnificent, with broad views of 
valley, plain, and sea. The church, like almost all 
we saw, was hardly worth a visit. The interiors 
are generally almost bare. The vaulted arches are 
whitewashed. The decorations of the altars are 
tawdry. At the New Convent we saw one thor- 
oughly good picture, but distinctly modern in feel- 
ing. As for the rest, the pictures were daubs. 
The brothers at Reiffin received us ina little room, 
and later, with the cordiality which we found un- 
failing, showed us all their treasures of silver and 
brocade in the sacristy. 

For two or three days after leaving the Kesra- 
wan we saw no monasteries. I must leave unde- 
scribed the unique scenery of the great altitudes 
along which our journey lay. Storms on every 
side of us added to the mystery and gloom of the 
savage cliffs above and the deep gorges far below. 
November is not the month to spend in regions 
four, five, and six thousand feet above the sea—of 
which, by the way, we hardly ever lost sight. 
When we reached the district of Bsherreh, just 
below the huge amphitheater which surrounds the 
“cedars of Lebanon,” we were again in the land 
of Maronites and monasteries. 

Not far below the cedars there is a cave from 
which breaks the fountain of the Kadisha. This 
stream in past ages has furrowed for its passage a 
narrow gorge or cajion, which in some places is 
almost two thousand feet deep. This, indeed, was 
our estimate as we cautiously rode down the wind- 
ing, narrow path, which takes advantage of a side 
gorge to descend steeply to the stream foaming 
among the bowlders at the bottom of the Kadisha 
cafion itself. Riding up the other side of the gorge 
—I almost said the other wall—for about twenty 
minutes, we came to the famous convent of Canno- 
bin, which tradition says was built by the Emperor 
Theodosius late in the fourth century. Little show 
is made by these simple, square structures, clinging 
to the side of the precipice, and in part built into 
caves hewn out of its face. Above hang wild rocks 
among which grow some scattered pines. Below 
and around, the steep sides of the hill are terraced, 
and a luxuriance of vines, fig trees, walnuts, oaks, 
and olives shows what man can wrest from nature 
if he has the time and patience. We passed a 
sweet little fountain not far from the gate. Within 
we found a priest and a lay brother, the only in- 
habitants of this romantic building. 

The priest was suffering with his eyes, and after 
the proper salutations he showed such an interest 
in our spectacles that we let him try on all the pairs 
we happened to have. The brother—a stooping, 
silent old man—showed us the chapel, which con- 
tains an old fresco, excellent in coloring, of a com- 
pany of kneeling patriarchs, with angels and violin- 
bearing cherubs hovering in the air. Later on the 
priest complacently informed us that the fresco had 
formerly covered the whole of the vaulted interior, 
but that he had whitewashed the greater part, as the 
coloring was faded and dirty. We turned over the 
pages of the ancient Syriac and Arabic service-books, 
which gave out a queer odor, a mixture of damp, 
age, and incense. The brother took us into sev- 
eral dim rooms, including the granary and the wine- 
cellar, where we saw some fine old jars, three and 
four feet high, with curiously twisted handles. 
These convents all make their own wine. Canno- 
bin was the scene of the martyrdom of the Protest- 





ant Asaad Shidiak, in the early days of missions, 
but no mention was made of this by our guide. 

Returning to the priest, we were served with a 
simple meal, to which we brought excellent appetites. 
The rheumatic brother brought out a low table, a 
few inches high, on which he placed a honeycomb, 
cheese, and olives. Baking day comes very seldom 
for the monks, but the dry bread is dipped in water 
and becomes good enough for any one. It was all 
delicious, and I, for one, made a hearty meal. And 
a strange place it was to be taking a meal, this 
long convent in a gorge cleft in the very heart of 
the Lebanon! The day of our visit was bright and 
peaceful, with soft clouds floating across a blue sky. 
But what must it be to be shut up in Cannobin 
during one of the great winter storms? The 
Maronite Patriarchs were wise when they began, 
four hundred years ago, to come here for a summer 
visit. Recently the summer residence of His 
Beatitude has been at Diman, far above on the 
edge of the gorge. Since, however, his old age has 
prevented long journeys, he has contented himself, 
as I have hinted, with the lower slopes of Reiffin. 

The next day we made another plunge into the 
Kadisha gorge, this time to visit Mar Elisha, a 
convent further up the valley, where it is not so 
deep. As you look down upon Mar Elisha from 
the opposite cliff, the rough-hewn stone buildings, 
with lines of whitewash about door and window, 
seem to be hiding themselves in a cave under the 
rocks. Passing through a grove of firs, where the 
light was warm and mellow, we came to a terrace 
in front of the convent. Here we found a simple 
old monk with clear, brown eyes and a sweet, gentle 
smile, his dark garments powdered with flour “ from 
the mill,” as he told us in apology. He was steward 
or cook, as he explained to us in the quaint phrase, 
“T pray in the food.” He led us into what seemed 
to be a stable or cellar, and we followed him 
up dark, winding steps, cut in the rock, if I remem- 
ber rightly, but it is hard to keep in mind just what 
was built from stones and just what was cut out of 
the mountain in this rambling, irregular place. 
In fact, as we sat in a broad window-seat off 
the corridor, we had to look sharply to see the 
dividing line between natural and artificial. Wine 
and water, cigarettes and grapes, were offered. 
The head of the convent entertained us with 
a story of how he once took his brother to an 
American surgeon in Beirfit. He dramatically 
described his terror when he saw his brother laid 
out for the operation and the doctor approaching 
him with instruments “ gleaming like the sun.” [ 
am sorry to say that the nineteenth century feeling 
for easier living has got into the Kadisha gorge, 
and that a new convent is building on the cliff 
above, which will serve as a summer residence for 
the monks. The simple old brother showed us- all 
there was to see, and told us much about the con 
vent life. The ancient establishment has many 
lands, which the twenty-five brothers cultivate. 
They are assisted by peasants who work for wages. 
In the silk-worm raising, however, they take a share 
in the profits. After a storm the Kadisha becomes 
a torrent, and the monk told us with delight how 
they all had recently gone down to watch the 
foaming water. Dear old man! [ shall not soon 
forget his cordial, affectionate manner. 

On visiting Mar Serkis, which clings to the cliffs 
a couple of miles beyond Mar Elisha and a thou- 
sand or more feet above it, we were surprised to 
learn that the Latins and Maronites had lived for 
years side by side in the old Mar Elisha. Some 
fifty years ago the relations became somewhat 
strained, and Mar Serkis was built for the Latins. 
A fat, good-natured Italian father received us in 
a neat little parlor. We resorted to Arabic as a 
common language, but our host comfortably pro- 
posed that we should aJl take for granted the flow- 
ery compliments of that tongue. The spaces 
over the chamber doors were illuminated with 
texts from the Vulgate. Around the monastery 
there was the same luxuriant cultivation that we 
had seen at Cannobin. 

The next day we passed through the stately 
grove of the cedars on our way to a dip in the 
lofty range from which we descended to Baalbec. 
The pass is over seven thousand feet above the sea. 
We turned for a last glimpse, but a driving mist 
obscured everything far and near. Suddenly out 
of the mist flashed a vision: red and brown hills, 
villages embowered in green, deeply shadowed 
valleys, and the distant city of Tripoli gleaming by 
the broad blue sea. But in a second the cold, 
wet mist had driven over it, and all was gray 
again. 

Berevt, Syria, 
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A NOBLE WOMAN. 


EARLY two weeks have passed since the sad 
news of the death of Miss Mary A. Brigham 
will have caused hundreds of hearts to throb with 
intense sorrow—a sorrow that is deepened by the 
thought of a life cut off at the very threshold of a 
career that was but the just reward of a lifetime 
spent in devotion to her profession. It is not nec- 
essary to tell the story of that life here—how 
clearly she felt the “calling” to her chosen profes- 
sion, entering upon her duties as teacher immedi- 
ately after graduation, in one of the most prominent 
girls’ school in the country, and, after nearly thirty 
years of service, such as few women could give, 
came the call to the presidency of Mount Holyoke, 
the institution her life-work had honored. All who 
knew her felt a glow of pride, a sense of personal 
ambition was gratified, for in honor conferred on 
her was not every one honored who had felt the 
touch of her personal interest, the touch of her 
strong, loving hand? No doubt disturbed any mind 
as to what her future, or that of the institution over 
which she was called to preside, would be; that she 
would honor her sex, and be another striking proof 
of woman’s ability to fill positions. of trust and 
power, all felt, and a sense of confidence that she 
would make the pathway broader, smoother for 
those who came after her pervaded the minds of 
the women interested in the development of women 
and in education. 

Perhaps her greatest charm was her womanliness. 
In her presence one felt the power of education 
and training, but deeper, more evident, was the 
spiritual presence of the woman alive to every inter- 
est, ready to give to every human being all the love 
and sympathy they demanded, they needed. She 
was so quick to detect trouble, so womanly in 
seeking to make it lighter without consciousness 
of it, we found we had shared our burden with 
her. 

No greater proof of the many-sidedness of her 
nature can be given than is shown by the women 
who galled her friend. Young and old, rich and 
poor, simple and arrogant, those who had chosen 
a life-work, those whose business in life is pleasure, 
there was one common meeting-ground for all—a 
respect, a love for Miss Brigham that for the 
moment made all friends. 

To the professional woman Miss Brigham was 
an example. While so devoted toher profession that 
few women have occupied a position of such influ- 
ence, it did not prevent her interest in outside affairs. 
There was no movement that looked to the helping 
of women that was not given her cordial sympathy 
and support. Her profession and the duties it 
involved did not serve as an excuse for not hearing 
the voice of any man, woman, or child to whom 
she could say one word of cheer, to whom she could 
give the slightest assistance. She was an example 
to every friend, for she had the genius of friend- 
ship, the power to be truthful and loving, so that 
her friendship lifted all nearer the best in them- 
selves. 

To every mother she was an example, for she got 
and kept the confidence of her pupils. Every girl 
knew she had her love, and that she would see a 
way out of difficulties. Many a love story has re- 
ceived a new spiritual meaning to the blushing con- 
fidante, who would never have thought of the same 
freedom in talking with her own mother; many a 
life would have developed differently had it not been 
for the restraining power of this noble woman’s in. 
fluence. 

Nowhere has she left a clearer example of noble 
living than in her philanthropic work. Never a 
shade of sentimentality, never a word that showed 
impatience or crudeness. Every detail was care- 
fully mastered, her own thought given freely for 





discussion, ready, yes, welcoming, modification, and 
rejoicing if the thought received expansion from the 
mind of others. In this she always suggested the 
thought of the difference that is explained as exist- 
ing between the socialism of the Anarchist and the 
socialism of Christ, which is the difference between 
“all thine is mine,” and “ all mine is thine.” Per- 
fectly fearless to express her views, holding firmly to 
what she believed was right, the decision, whether in 
favor of her measure or against it, found the same 
cordial, warm friend, ready to take up the next 
measure shoulder to shoulder with her strongest 
opponent in that which preceded. Clear, earnest, 
devoted, it was the work that lay nearest to her 
heart, not the individuals who were interested in it. 
There was another time, another place, for the ex- 
hibition of friendship, but in the battle all were sol- 
diers, all in the rank and file. i 

The world is better because this woman lived in 
it. Woman’s work is easier, for she made a path- 
way for feebler footsteps ; life is richer because of 
the work she did in the world; but above all is the 
example of her strong, womanly nature, devoted to 
the service of God, free from cant, free from per- 
sonal animosities, ready to forgive—for she would 
not remember an injury—and meeting every human 
being as a child of God, so to be treated reverently 
because the object of his love. 

This example death has not taken from us, and 
we will fall short of her faith in us if we come 
short of the possibilities she saw in every woman 
of honoring God and her sex. 








A QUESTION ANSWERED. 


By CaroninE B. LeRow. 


Dear Christian Union: 

Will you kindly assist us in our dilemma? We are 
the parents of a girl fifteen years of age, our only child. 
She is very diffident and self-conscious, and these two 
are, or seem to be, barriers in her path sociaily with 
her girl companions, and they, as a matter of course, 
do not give her the attention she expects. In her stud- 
ies she stands high in her class, but is nervous and can- 
not recite well in class nor do well at her lesson in 
instrumental music for a similar reason, but does well 
at home in this. She comes home sometimes down- 
hearted, and, as she says, is unhappy. We had in mind 
a course of elocution as a remedy. Now, if you can 
suggest anything helpful, you will confer a favor and 
relieve two aching hearts. PARENTS. 


pa would be interesting to know how many men 
and women ever think before marriage of their 
qualifications for parental responsibilities. They 
are considered educated, and in consequence ready 
for active domestic and social life, as soon as they 
have passed an examination on a certain number 
of text-books prescribed by the school committee 
and received their diploma from the hands of the 
chairman. Both the young man and maiden look 
forward to marriage as the next step in life, but how 
often do they extend their vision to the inevitable 
trials and duties to which, for better or for worse, 
they have pledged themselves? Very seldom, judg- 
ing from the frequency with which, in newspaper 
scandals, police courts, and divorce proceedings, 
they admit their inability to adjust themselves to 
the condition. But there are many who, with ra- 
tional ideas of matrimony, still make no intelligent 
provision for the time when they will be required 
to fill the holy and important office of parent. 
That there is no higher or holier position to which 
a human being can be called is a fact which will be 
conceded without argument. Why, then, should not 
our education have some reference to the training 
of husbands and wives, fathers and mothers, as 
well as clerks and teachers? Until it does so, until 
it learns to consider a human being as a moral as 
well as intellectual creature, until the years of child- 
hood and youth are developed with a view to the 
succeeding years of manhood and womanhood, 
education must be a one-sided, inadequate, and dis- 
appointing process. 

At first thought these reflections may appear to 
have no connection with those naturally suggested 
by the above pitiable letter, yet one need not pene- 
trate very far below the surface of things to find 
that, in reality, the heart of the whole matter is 
touched in this consideration. The letter itself is 
a sorrowful confession of the fact that no amount 
of affection, anxiety, or self-sacrifice can accomplish 
a desired result unless there is a foundation of 





philosophy and practical wisdom on which to base 
it. The early years of this child may have been 
wisely directed, but the probability is that they 
were years of fatal mistakes, active or passive, 
which are bearing their legitimate fruit at the time 
when the young girl has become old enough to 
carry on advanced school work, to mingle in society, 
and to expect companionship with those by whom 
she is surrounded. 

There are cases where no amount of wisdom on 
the part of the parents seems able to produce satis- 
factory results in the training of their children, 
forcing the observer into a chronic state of wonder 
at the apparent lack of connection between cause 
and effect. But, as a rule, this connection holds, and 
verifies the words of the wise man that the child 
trained in the way he should go will not depart 
from it. 

An “only child ” is very likely to be a “spoiled 
child.” All children are naturally selfish, and the 
only child is likely to be particularly so, because, 
being the only one, he has, as it were,a sort of 
monopoly of affection, attention, and indulgence. 
The natural outgrowth of this condition of things is 
either boldness or self-consciousness. It is impos- 
sible to overrate the misery which this latter ele- 
ment of disposition causes many young people; and 
there are few except the young who suffer from it, 
as the inevitable friction of practical life is gener- 
ally sufficient, in course of time, todestroy it. Yet 
self-consciousness is but another term for selfishness 
—the outgrowth of a desire to please so far as it 
gratifies one’s own vanity ; constant realization of 
the effect produced upon others; sensitiveness to 
neglect, criticism, or rebuke, and disappointment at 
the failure to secure constant attention and praise. 
This condition cannot fail to be a barrier, and a 
serious one,inany person’s social path. When it is 
recognized, it is treated with contempt, and if the 
effect is seen without the cause being understood, 
the victim is seldom pitied, but, as a rule, slighted 
and avoided. Her presence cannot be considered 
an acquisition to any society, and all evidence of 
this fact is to her but an additional source of trouble 
and bewilderment. Self-consciousness does not 
often impede one’s intellectual progress, for study 
can be carried on without any thought of the opinion 
or comment of other people. It is only when these 
others are present to listen to the results of the 
study that there is hesitation, nervousness, and 
failure. : 

No mere physical or intellectual training will be 
likely to help a case of this kind, especially lessons 
in elocution, which demand of the pupil the practice 
and display which self-consciousness makes impos- 
sible. The remedy, like the defect, must be a 
moral one. The thought of''the person must be 
taken away from self, and the only way in which 
this can be done is to provide some other object 
upon which this thought can be centered. For a 
young girl of the age mentioned no course can be 
more successful than the creation of an interest in 
some unfortunate person or in some charitable en- 
terprise. The world is overflowing with want and 
suffering, the existence of which is, as a rule, never 
dreamed of by the only child of loving parents. 
On the contrary, their affection is usually a strong 
wall round about her, through which no groan of 
the world’s misery can ever come. A child must 
have an exceptional nature not to grow narrow and 
selfish and exacting under such conditions, for there 
exists for her no standard of measurement, no 
sense of proportion, no self-forgetfulness or gener- 
osity. Let such a child—and a girl of fifteen is 
not too young—be taken to the children’s ward of 
some great city hospital. Such a visit could not 
fail to surprise and shock her, taking her, for a 
time at least, far beyond all thought of herself. It 
should be done under wise and tender guidance, 
and with the understanding that it is for the pur- 
pose of seeing what can be done for the alleviation 
of the misery of others; and a thousand helpful, 
comforting things can be done by children for each 
other. Experience has proved that just as surely 
as a child can be interested in such work, can be 
roused to a feeling of sympathy and a desire to 
help, just as surely will selfishness be conquered 
and finally destroyed. In this respect the kinder- 
garten method of instruction for little children has 
almost the element of inspiration. From the first 
the idea of life and labor, not.for self, but for 
others, is made the: foundation of all schoolroom 
work. The little people begin at once to do some- 
thing, not merely to hear and try to remember 
something ; and whatever is made, no matter how 
simple, is made for “papa” or “mamma” or 
“auntie,” or for “the poor little boy who is sick 
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and can’t go to kindergarten”’—never for self, or 
with a single thought of self. If there could exist 
in the mind of any intelligent investigator any 
doubt of the kindergarten system of instruction, 
this one fundamental, beautiful, regenerating, and 
soul-saving element of self-forgetfulness would be 
sufficient to stamp it with the seal of approval. 


FOUR RULES FOR SUMMER LIVING. 


= questions are agitated at each recur- 
ring season. There is no marked difference in 
the arguments used, but it is to be hoped that new 
recruits are added each year to the army of wise- 
men. The subject of wearing cotton or wool next 
the skin in warm weather was long ago decided in 
favor of wool, and comparatively few people wear 
cotton underclothing. To this the hygienic agita- 
tors have added another requisite; that is, that 
health and comfort demand that the outside clothing 
shall be of wool. Professor Laflin, an authority on 
the subject of physical training, in a recent inter- 
view with a reporter of the New York “ World,” 
said: “ Flannel-shirt wearing was begun as a fad, 
no doubt, by clubmen. But it has been a recognized 
agent for physical training for a great many years. 
No man who has made a study of man as an animal 
and of the processes for bringing him to the highest 
state of animal perfection fails to use flannels as a 
most powerful and successful agent. Take, for 
example, the flannel bandage about the waist. The 
stomach is the boiler of the human engine. It 
furnishes steam and heat and power to run the 
machine. Now, the fuel must be fed to this boiler 
of a proper kind, at a proper temperature, and the 
boiler itself must be protected against outside chills 
and shocks. For these purposes, and indeed for 
general utility, the flannel belt or waistband should 
be worn, winter and summer, next the skin.” He 
urges strongly the need of ‘protecting the stomach 
from chills and shocks, and considers the waist- 
band as the only security. Professor Laflin warns 
against the idea that the wearing of an outside 
flannel shirt supplies the want of woolen underwear, 
and proves that an even temperature of the body 
is only maintained where the outside woolen shirt 
is worn; he believes that the body will be cooler, 
and that bowel difficulties will be avoided. 

Women make more decided changes in under- 
wear than men, nearly all women wearing in sum- 
mer a woolen undervest cut low in the neck and 
having short or no sleeves. The neck and shoulders 
are then protected by a cambric waist, over which 
the dress-waist, more often of cotton than of wool, 
is worn. That colds of more or less importance 
are the result we know, and unpleasant chills and 
sticky, disagreeable sensations from unabsorbed 
perspiration are other results. All this might be 
avoided if in summer, in place of the cambric waist, 
a knitted, high-necked waist were worn, such as is 
worn for undervests. These come ribbed, very 
elastic, and fit beautifully, which is more than can 
be said of cambric waists; they are finished about 
the neck and arms with a pretty edge, into which 
ribbon is interlaced, and are a far prettier as well as 
more healthful garment. They are no more ex- 
pensive than cambric, and have the advantage, to 
those who must economize, of not needing ironing. 
They can be washed in the basin and stretched 
smoothly to dry. Their length is another protection 
for the stomach. 

Professor Laflin agrees with Dr. Hammond in 
conderaning the use of ice-water, and advises the 
use of oatmeal. He gives four rules for the preser- 
vation of health in summer : 

1. Avoid either very hot or very cold drinks. 

2. Use oatmeal in drinking-water. 

3. Wear a flannel waistband. 

4. Use salt in bathing water—the ordinary 
table salt, which is pure, the so-called rock salt for 
bathing being refuse salt. 


HINTS FOR THE COUNTRY SOJOURNER. 


HE summer exodus is an established fact for all 
sorts and conditions of women ; as yet men are 
held to workshop or desk, except the fortunate few. 
This summer exodus is no longer a current turned 
in one direction—city faces all turned country- 
ward—for the town dwellers, the village resident, 
lock up bric-d-brae and the more precious family 
belongings, and rent the house furnished to the 
family to whom a dooryard ten feet square, with a 
piazza broad enough to hold a chair placed side- 
ways, means country, while the owner’s family, on 
the proceeds, hie away to seashore or mountains for 
achange. This is a blessed custom, and will in 

















time, as it becomes more universal, change the con- 
dition of the American nerves.. Change of air, 
change of scene, is now the remedy of the wise 
physician, and so evident have been the effects of 
this prescription that many have chosen to apply it 
before the physician was needed. The first requi- 
site of change that means benefit is comfort. Many 
people do not know how to go to the country, how 
to be comfortable away from their usual surround- 
ings; they cannot make comfort portable. One of 
the requisites of comfortable sojourning is a rubber 
bath-tub. They last for years, and a small fee to a 
servant, or special arrangement with landlord, will 
provide the water each morning, for that stimulant, 
a morning plunge. Another requisite is towels. 
The laundrying will cost a little, but the comfort of 
an unlimited supply of a size somewhat larger than a 
pocket handkerchief is full compensation for outlay. 
A supply of castile soap and a bottle of ammonia will 
complete the bathing comforts, and a sense of home 
feeling will continue. Every sojourner should 
count among the necessities a blanket—gray or scar- 
let is best—for extra covering at night, and for using 
in the hammock or on the ground, first spreading 
a waterproof cloak or rubber blanket. Two hair 
pillows are necessities ; they require little room in 
packing, are easy to carry, and sometimes are de- 
lightful substitutes for the pillows furnished by the 
house. 

A pretty mountain dress is one of the needs that 
contribute most to health. It is an inducement to 
exercise, it is a stimulant to out-of-door life. Two 
mountain dresses are better than one. Let one be 
more elaborate, with more attempt for dressy effects, 
while the other may be simple but of color that will 
endure all sorts of weather; both must be light in 
weight, and should be the most becoming dresses in 
the wardrobe, for they will be the most worn, and 
worn under the most trying conditions, in the full 
glare of the sun, and in trying degrees of the tem- 
perature. It is well to have one made in the style 
of a boating dress, with no draperies, blouse waist 
with no trimming but braid. A shade hat, and one 
more jaunty, are the finishing necessities. 

Two pretty flannel dresses are the best prevent- 
ives of overdressing. The freedom and lightness 
are a temptation to constant wear, and at few places 
are they out of season at all hours of the day. 
Every year the fact is being recognized that the 
people who dress elaborately at the summer resorts 
are those who have limited social opportunities at 
home, or who are vulgar, consequently without a 
sense of the fitness of things, or who have recently 
come in possession of money that makes costly be- 
longings possible. 

A very bright girl with a somewhat caustic 
tongue was attending a morning committee meet- 
ing. After the meeting was over she stood with a 
sister and a friend commenting on the meeting. 
Suddenly the remark was made: “ Do you suppose 
that Mrs. does not know any better than to 
wear a velvet dress and such a bonnet in the morn- 
ing?” Quick as a flash came the answer: “ Well, if 
you had not had the chance to wear a velvet dress 
till you were thirty-five you would sleep in it ;” and 
there was a certain truth in the remark. The pos- 
session of a velvet dress presupposes wealth, and 
indicates that the owner possesses the means to 
have toilets suited to every occasion ; wealth also 
presupposes culture and taste. A display of wealth, 
then, indicates vulgarity, a lack of that inward 
grace that is born of the lifelong possession of 
things till they cease to be acquired. It is almost 
amusing in a large hotel to note the quiet toilets of 
those who command every facility, and the elabo- 
rate display of those who must have struggled to 
acquire the belongings that make display. It was 
laughingly said at a hotel in the Adirondacks last 
summer that the difference between the tourist and 
the permanent was the possession of flannel gowns. 
A wealthy New York girl recently delighted the eye 
in a flannel gown of white with a hair stripe of blue. 
It was made so simply that one with a small amount 
of skill could copy it. The skirt had five box- 
plaits—one in front, one on each hip, and two in 
the’ back—that met directly in the middle. The 
waist was plain on the shoulder, and gathered, or, 
more properly, shirred, into a belt which was cov- 
ered by a ribbon belt drawn through an old silver 
buckle. The sleeves were full on the shoulder, 
and, like the waist, were unlined. A white sailor 
hat with a band of blue ribbon, and light shoes, 
completed a toilet that was simple yet elegant. 
Flannel suitable for such a dress costs from sixty 
to seventy cents a yard, and two such dresses would 
mean ease and comfort for one entire summer. It 
is a mistake for people of moderate means to con- 








centrate all the resources of purse and taste on 
“dress-up”? dresses. Common sense and refine- 
ment are on the increase among us, and laces and 
frills are things of the past, except for the vulgar 
and ignorant. Flannels, not laces, occupy the fore- 
ground, they give the stamp of social position. 








SOME DELICIOUS COLD DESSERTS. 
By Mary F. Harman. 
COFFEE JELLY. 


Po half a cupful cold water over a half a box 
of Coxe’s gelatine and let it dissolve ; make one 
cupful strong coffee (for this, three heaping table- 
spoonfuls ground coffee are required); pour one 
seant pint of boiling water over the gelatine, add 
the coffee and one cupful of sugar, strain and mold. 
This may be made the day before, and should be 
served very cold and eaten with sugar and cream. 
Whipped cream piled around it makes it a very 
elegant dish. 
SEA MOSS BLANC MANGE. 


Wash one cupful of sea moss thoroughly, and 
add it to one quart of cold milk. Put this in the 
double boiler and cook about twenty minutes. A 
little may be tried, and if it hardens slightly on 
becoming cold, it is done. Strain through a 
colander, pressing well with a spoon, and add half 
a teaspoonful of salt, three tablespoonfuls sugar, 
and one teaspoonful vanilla extract; pour in a wet 
bowl or mold. This should be eaten on the day it 
is made, and served very cold with sugar and cream. 
A little preserved ginger given with each plate is a 
very great addition. This is a nourishing dish for 
an invalid (without the ginger), and it also has the 
advantage of cheapness. 


TAPIOCA CUSTARD WITH JELLY. 


Soak three tablespoonfuls pearl tapioca over night 
in water. In the morning put one quart of milk 
in the double boiler, and when it reaches the boil- 
ing point stir in the tapioca, which has been well 
drained. Cook about five minutes, and add the 
yolks of three eggs beaten with half a cup of sugar, 
and half a teaspoonful of salt. When it thickens 
take from the fire and flavor. This is a fine cus- 
tard served alone, but it is especially nice with wine 
jelly, which may be made in a few minutes by pour- 
ing one pint of boiling water over half a box Coxe’s 
gelatine which has been dissolved in one cupful 
of cold water; add the juice of two lemons, one 
cupful of sugar, and half a cupful of wine. If 
lemon jelly is preferred, half a cupful of lemon 
juice may be substitued for the wine, and a little 
more sugar and water. 


AN IDEAL BREAD PUDDING. 


One scant cupful bread crumbs, two and a half 
cupfuls of milk, the grated rind of one lemon, and 
a small pinch of salt, with sugar to taste. Make 
carefully, stirring often until cooked. The pudding 
with eggs should not boil, as it will be watery ; 
and to guard against this, as it thickens at the 
edges, it should be stirred toward the center. 
When cooled a little, spread over half a cupful of 
raspberry or strawberry jam. Beat the whites of 
the eggs to a stiff froth, add the juice of half a 
lemon and sugar to taste. Brown quickly in the 
oven. If the pudding is designed for the day 
following, the whites of the eggs should be kept in 
the ice chest and the méringue put on only a few 
hours before serving. ‘To be served very cold. 


BLACK BREAD PUDDING. 


One quart of blackberries or huckleberries (canned 
or fresh). If fresh, stir them with one pint of 
water and a cupful of sugar. If canned, they are 
simply to be heated very hot. Cut the crust from 
several slices of baker’s bread, and butter each slice. 
Pile them in a neat mound on a platter, putting 
plenty of the hot berries on each piece. Pour the 
juice that remains over the top, and no one will 
recognize the black mound for a bread pudding. It 
may be served hot with a hard sauce, or very cold 
with sugar and cream. At table, it should be cut 
in slices (perpendicularly ) like cake. 


RASPBERRY BLANC MANGE. 


Stew fresh raspberries, strain off the juice, and 
sweeten to taste. When it boils, stir in corn-starch, 
wet with cold water in the proportion of two heap- 
ing tablespoonfuls to one pint of juice; stir until 
cooked, and pour into a wet mold. Serve with 
sugar and cream. A little currant juice combined 
with the raspberry is fine, and either strawberries 
or cherries may be used in the same way. 
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Our Younc FOLKS. 


THE HATCHWAY TO THE TOP. 


OYS, I have been shopping, and I have learned 
some lessons. My first experience was with a 
clerk who evidently thought I did not know what I 
wanted, and would not know how to order if I did 
recognize it. He sat on a railing that inclosed part 
of a floor in a large building, and swung one foot ; 
a frown that was disagreeable enough to blot out 
the sunshine was on his forehead, and his indiffer- 
ence in taking the order resulted in two mis- 
takes. True, the order was for less than twenty 
dollars, but who would trust him with twenty 
hundred ? 

No partner there, I thought !—clerk all his life, 
and that as under clerk, is his fate. No doubt he 
will blame the world, will think himself hard used. 
But he made his own master ; he did aslittle as he 
could for him. Old age will find him where he 
began as a young man. 

My next experience was with a man past middle 
life. How he talked! How much he promised! 
He flew about from one thing to another as though 
success depended on the number of steps he took in 
a minute. He did not keep one engagement, and, 
as a result, great inconvenience and loss was occa- 
sioned. When he was first met it was quite a puz- 
zle to understand why a man of such ability should 
occupy so inferior a position. His evident desire 
to please, his knowledge of his business, his pleas- 
ant manner, entitled him to a better place. Buta 
little knowledge of his method revealed the cause. 
He did not keep his word. 

The third experience was with a young man. 
His manner was easy, but full of business. He was 
very attentive, was anxious to show goods, even 
when it was explained to him that the order would 
be small. Evidently he knew his place was to sell 
goods, that was his mission in life, and he would 
make it as pleasant a proceeding for both parties 
as he could. The entire amount sold was two 
dollars and sixty cents, but had it been two 
hundred and sixty dollars there could have been 
no greater display of interest. There is no doubt 
that that young man will be found out; for 
business men are looking for such helpers, and 
such helpers always make a place for themselves 
at the top. 

It never is crowded there, for there are too many 
planning for a good time, too many who are so 
busy keeping a balance between the work they do 
and the wages they receive, are so careful to let the 
wages be always in excess of the work, that the firm 
are never in debt to them, and they are always the 
first discharged in the dull season. Then there 
are others who are so anxious about what they are 
going to do nexe year that they cannot give all their 
attention to what they are doing now, and this inat- 
tention gives them every little while the leisure to 
complete their plans, so they never crowd at the 
top. Then there are those who trust to “luck.” 
They are tardy to reach their place of business, and 
the first to be ready to leave. They never think of 
business one minute longer than they are forced to. 
They never reach the top, for their grasp is not 
tight enough. 

There is room at the top always for the man who 
is willing to do two dollars’ worth of work for one 
dollar of money ; who is willing to learn and do the 
work at the bottom before he steps higher ; who sees 
in every position he holds the open door to the next 
higher, when he has proved his ability to fill it. 
For the man who is always willing to learn there is 
opportunity. No boy will be asked to become a 
member of the firm until he has proved his ability 
to address a letter properly, fill an order exactly, 
and introduce a better way of doing old things. 
This requires brains, and brains find positions in 
this world. 





A GAME OF HIDE-AND-SEEK. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—II. 
By Cuaries Barrett Loomis. 
THE SEARCH. 


prese Teddy had hidden in the car, Fred 

started out to find the boys, and soon dis- 
covered the other three, but, although they looked 
high and low for the youngster, they were unsuc- 
cessful, as none of them happened to notice the 
freight-car. 

While they were seeking him, the milk train 
rattled past, and, taking off their hats, they cheered, 
little thinking that Teddy and his hiding-place 
were leaving them. At last, concluding that he 
must have gotten tired and gone home, they gave 
up the search and Fred started for the house. 

No one, not even his mother, worried much at 
first, but as dusk came on, followed by darkness, 
and he did not return, Mrs. Schuyler grew so 
anxious that good-natured Farmer Hollister went 
out to look for the child, taking a lantern and call- 
ing Fred to help him in the search. He returned 
in the course of an hour, with his son, having hunted 
in every place that he could think of in a vicinity 
familiar to him from boyhood, and then, feeling 
alarmed himself for the boy’s safety, he took a 
dinner horn and went down to the village store, 
where he found five or six loungers who volunteered 
to help him in his quest. 

A night spent in noisy search gave no promise of 
a successful ending to the game of hide-and-seek ; 
while poor Mrs. Schuyler would not go to bed, but 
sat all night staring out of the front window, start- 
ing at every frog-croak, and expecting to see the 
dead body of her dear boy brought home before 


morning. 





Ill. 
“7 gpy.” 


The sun had been up some hours before Teddy 
awoke next morning. Always a sound sleeper, the 
heat and exercise of the preceding day had com- 
bined to make his slumbers unusually heavy, or the 
jolting of the train would surely have awakened 
him. 

He sat up, rubbed his eyes, and, finding it dark, 
could not for a few moments think where he was. 
Then he remembered hiding, and concluded that he 
must have fallen asleep and darkness had overtaken 
him. 

Feeling rather scared, he groped his way to the 
place of the open door, and found it closed. He 
pounded on it and shouted, but no one heard him. 
Then he pushed against it, when, to his joy and 
surprise, it slid open, letting in a flood of sunlight 
that dazzled him. 

He now thought that some one had closed the 
door in joke, having found him asleep there. He 
looked out to see if the boys were still playing by 
the track, and nearly fell out of the doorway with 
astonishment at the sight that met his gaze. 

When he entered the car, although he did not 
notice especially, he knew that to the right of it 
lay Mount Hayrick, covered with trees at the top 
and checkered at the base with fields of corn and 
buckwheat. 

To the left, on a slight elevation, had lain the 
pretty village, the graceful white spire of its church 
surmounting the rows of aged elms on the green, 
while in front of him had been a few scattered 
houses on hills that undulated in the direction of 
the sun, then low in the west, until, at the limit of 
vision, a range of mountains, purple and indistinct, 
were seen, lying in New York State. The scene 
was strangely calm, and its placidity seemed to invite 
repose. 

In striking contrast was the picture on which he 
now gazed. 

In a natural basin, skirting the rim of which the 
railroad ran, lay a town. 

Looking down, Teddy saw an angry stream whose 
brawling waters gave power to factories of various 
kinds that lined its banks. 

The hands were beginning to come to work, and 
their laughter, the rush of the river, and the noise 
of a freight engine puffing backward and forward 
nearly deafened him, accustomed as he had been 
lately to country stillness. 

His mother had recently read him Washingt :n 
Irving’s delightful story of Rip Van Winkle, and 
he instinctively felt his chin, to see if he had grown 
a beard since he went to sleep. Then he laughed 
aloud at his folly, and, when his sleepy wits began 
work for the day, he came to the conclusion that 
he had been carried off. 








His next thought was of his mother and how 
she would worry, and he felt that he must get back 
to her as soon as he could. Fear he did not think 
of. He swung himself out of the car and walked 
toward the station, a few rods distant, feeling as if 
a little sewing-machine oil applied to his joints 
would help him amazingly. 

A pleasant-faced Irishman was sweeping the 
platform, and to him Teddy walked and said: “I 
went to sleep in Northfork in a freight-car, and I 
must have been carried away, and where am I, and 
when can I get home to my mamma?” 

The man stared at him in astonishment for a 
minute, then burst out laughing. “Sure, phwat’s 
th’ use o’ loyin’! Narthfork’s thirty miles beyant, an’ 
they don’t carry passengers in freight-cars; onliss 
it’s thramps, an’ thim roides benayth.” 

However, Teddy’s face was sincerity itself, and 
he soon convinced Larry Crimmins that he was 
telling the truth. 

“Sure, it’s hungry ye must be. Wait, an’ I'll 
tell the station agent, an’ thin I’ll take yez down 
till me house, an’ dther woife’ll gi’ ye a bit an’ a 
sup.” 

“T do feel very hungry, thank you; but when 
can I get to my mamma ?” 

“There'll be a thrain at nine o’clock, an’ its half- 
past seven now.” 

In a few minutes Teddy found himself in the 
little cabin of his new friend. Here Larry intro- 
duced him to ‘th’ woife,” a neat-looking, elderly 
woman, with a heart as big as her smile. In a 
few words she was told what had befallen the boy. 

Teddy felt a little constrained, but his hunger 
was not bashful, and, in spite of the novelty of his 
surroundings, it enabled him to do ample justice to 
the cup of tea, the bread, the bacon, and the pota- 
toes that Mrs. Crimmins put before him. After 
his hunger had been appeased he sat back in his 
chair and said: “I thank you very much, and will 
the train come soon?” Then it struck him that he 
would have to buy a ticket. He emptied all his 
pockets, and found two buttons, some pebbles, a 
piece of hoarhound candy, a frog’s leg, a piece of 
string, a broken jackknife, and seven cents. 

“Can I buy a ticket with seven cents?” said 
Teddy, doubtfully. 

“Indade you can’t, nor with seventy cents, but 
don’t you worry, me bye. I know the ingineer of 
th’ nine o’clock train, an’ I guiss he’ll lave yez roide 
on th’ ingine. He’d do annything fer me.” 

Teddy slid off his seat. Could he believe his 
ears? Next to going up in a balloon he had always 
wanted to ride on an engine, and now to think that 
he was to have that wish gratified, at the same time 
that he was going home to his mother, made him 
so happy that he danced around the room, clapping 
his hands “loike a duck wid his bead cut arf,” as 
his host remarked. 

Larry had to go back to the station, but he left 
the boy, telling his wife to send him over in time 
to catch the train. 

Teddy felt grateful to the good woman, and he 
asked her if he could run any errands for her. 
She laughingly allowed him to fill a pail with 
water at the pump, then she told him to sit down 
and rest, and while she busied herself, he talked of 
his mother and of the fun he had had since he 
came to the country, and the gentle old soul took 
an honest delight in his prattle, for it made her 
think of her Jimmy, who had died when he was 
about Teddy’s age. 

The loud-ticking clock on the shelf soon told her 
that her visitor must go, and she sent him away 
with keen regret. The little fellow said, as he laid 
his dirty but chubby hand in her large, hard palm : 
“My mamma will like you for giving me a nice 
breakfast, an’ I’m coming here to see you when my 
papa comes ap next Saturday, an’ I’ll ask him to 
bring you some peaches.” 

* cee. it’s nothin’ I’d want fer givin’ a bite to a 
hungry lad. Run alarng now, or ye’ll miss the 
train.” 

As he ran off toward the station, Mrs. Crimmins 
turned back to her work, and brushed away some- 
thing that had dimmed her sight a little. 

“God bless th’ lad! Sure, his mother hez a 
roight t’ be glad whin she sees him.” 

The train came up a minute or two after Teddy 
got to the station. Larry told the engineer what 
had happened to the boy, and, with a wink, he con- 
sented to take a passenger, although it was hardly 
in order to do so. 

Teddy was then lifted into the cab by the Irish- 
man, with the introduction: ‘Ned, this is Misther 
Teddy, an’ I think he’ll be a good bye an’ not run 
away wid yoor injine.” 
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Ned held out his grimy hand to the boy, who, 
somewhat awestruck at being in a real locomotive, 
timidly laid his little paw in it. 

Then, as the bell rang, Larry said: “ Well, good- 
by, me lad, an’ be good t’ yerself.” 

“ Good-by! I’m coming to see you soon! That 
was a dandy breakfast !” 

Larry laughed and waved his big bandanna until 
the train was out of sight. 

Neither the engineer nor the fireman said much 
to Teddy. He was perched up on the leather- 
cushioned seat at the left of the engine, and for 
the first few miles felt rather frightened at the 
rush and noise. Then, as he became used to 
it, he enjoyed hugely the gust of wind that 
came in through the window and the sense of 
speed that is always keener on an engine than in a 
closed car. 

He watched with the geeatest interest the fireman 
shoveling coal into the red-hot mouth of the furnace, 
and the engineer, with his strong, grave face, con- 
stantly looking ahead. He made up his mind that 
when he got rich he would be either a fireman or 
an engineer. 

In spite of his anxiety to see his mother, the child 
enjoyed his ride so much that a feeling of disappoint- 
ment was mingled with his joy when the train neared 
Northfork. As it rounded the curve at the base 
of Mount Hayrick, he looked down the track toward 
the station, half expecting to see his mother there ; 
but, save for two or three boys and men idling about, 
there was no one in sight. 

When the train stopped, the engineer swung him 
down to the platform. 

Forgetting to thank him, forgetting everything 
but his desire to see his mother, Teddy tore along 
the plank walk, up the stone steps back of the 
country store, across the bridge over the railroad, 
and then dashed up the hill that led to the Hollis- 
ters’. - 

About a quarter of a mile up the road, and some- 
what back from it, lay their house. 

Mr. Hollister stood in the doorway telling a 
slight, haggard-looking woman that a band of gypsies 
was encamped a few miles out toward Richfield, 
and he would harness up and ride over, when— 

A patter of feet was heard, the front gate clicked, 
and a small boy rushed up the gravel walk, shout- 
ing, “ Mamma, mamma, here I am!” 

With rare delicacy of feeling, Mr. Hollister left 
the mother alone with her boy, and walked out to 
the barn, where Fred was already harnessing up the 
horse. 

That young man evidently felt no restraining 
influences, for, on learning that the lost boy was lost 
no longer, he ran around the corner of the house, 
and happy Teddy, in his mother’s arms, heard a 
wild shriek— 

“TI spy you, Teddy Schuyler 

The game of hide-and-seek was ended. 


y? 








INCH-WORM AND CATERPILLAR. 
By Courtenay De KAtzs. 


A* inch-worm was measuring off the length of a 
grapevine, drawing her delicate green body 
into an arch, then straightening it out to mark 
another inch,and in this way soon reached the 
trellis overhead, when she paused to look about and 
find where she might go next. She espied a cater- 
pillar—a short, thick, reddish-brown fellow—glid- 
ing toward her with a thousand hairs quivering in 
the morning breeze. 

“Ugh! what an ugly creature!” said the inch- 
worm, drawing up into an arch again. “ But I’ve 
heard that he’s not half as fierce as he looks. I'll 
wait for him.” 

The caterpillar came up, and, bristling all over, 
stood looking at the other. 

“Hi!” said the inch-worm; “don’t look so 
sternly at me. Come, let’s 
have a race down the grape- 
vine.” 

“No, I haven’t time,” re- 
turned the caterpillar. “I’m 





CBRYSALIS. getting ready to make my 
cocoon.” 
“Aha! You intend to become a butterfly some 
day, do you?” 
“Yes.” 


“How I wish you would teach me, that I, too, 
might become one !” said the inch-worm. 

“You must, then, stop running races and idly 
measuring grapevines, and, finally, when you have 
grown fat and strong, build a cocoon, where you 
must lie shut up from the world for months. Then 





you will come out again with beautiful wings, and 
can fly all over the land.” 

And the inch-worm said nothing, while the cater- 
pillar went on in search of a tree where he might 
hang his cocoon. 

The next day the inch-worm came upon the 
caterpillar again, who had his case by this time 
half finished. 

“ How hard it must be to shut yourself up from 
the sun and the grass and the trees!” said the 
worm. 

“ But unless I do I can never become a butterfly,” 





CATERPILLAR. 


returned the caterpillar. “I prefer to choose a 
little hardship now for the sake of gaining better 
things hereafter ;” and he continued spinning the 
soft web about him. 

The inch-worm measured the trunk of the tree 
back again to the ground, and wished that she were 
a butterfly; but she was unwilling to make the 
necessary sacrifice, and wait so long. One day, 
however, came the visitation of Nature’s course, 
and what she would not willingly agree to do was 
forced upon her. Down into the ground she must 
go, burrowing, groveling in the earth, instead of 
nobly building, as the caterpillar had done, what 
now seemed to her a silken chamber rather than a 
gloomy prison. There she stayed till a far-off day 
of deliverance, when she came forth into the sun- 
light again; but her supple green body had been 
changed into an awkward one of ashen hue, and 
she had no wings, but only legs, with which she 





BUTTERFLY. 


must ever crawl or run, with what slow speed she 
might, upon the common things of earth. Still her 
disposition remained the same; and she went fool- 
ishly about, seeking amusement and diversion, while 
the brown cocoon hung as before like a dead twig 
from the tree. 

But one day, while the worm—for such must she 
still be called—was sporting on the trellis, and try- 
ing to induce a great black ant to run a race with 
her, a shadow flitted over, and, looking up, she saw 
a butterfly sailing on golden wings, and the chrysalis 
near by was burst open. The butterfly floated 
silently on upon the wind, and the grape-gatherers 
below called it the emblem of the soul, while the 
inch-worm crept slowly down the vine, unregarded 
and alone. 


THE DARK CONTINENT MADE BRIGHT. 


[* you think of Africa to-day, you think of it as 
a number of tribes or settlements of peoples 
wild, uneducated, cruel; peoples incapable of self- 
government, living in boundless tracts of forests 
where elephants, lions, and tigers abound, where 
poisonous snakes and insects endanger life every 
moment, night and day. Here and there there may 
be a settlement that has a faint semblance of gov- 
ernment, but at the best we think it well named the 
“ Dark Continent.” Those who have read “ Through 
the Dark Continent ” have felt as if part of it were 
a fairy tale. It is quite as fascinating as a fairy 
tale when Stanley tells us of Mtesa’s kingdom and 
his people. But when we read of the cruelty and 











treachery of the tribes inhabiting part of the 
country through which he passed, we feel how 
much must be done for those peoples, how many 
years must pass, before they will know how to use 
the natural advantages of this great country. Just 
now we are all deeply interested in Africa because 
of the terrible slave trade carried on by the Arabs. 
We can gain a faint idea of its horror by reading a 
description of one of the tribes and their settle- 
ments given by a German traveler, Captain Wiss- 
mann.’ He found near the equator, in the center of 
Africa, a beautiful, fertile region, inhabited by a 
gentle, industrious people; they were quiet and 
peaceable. They cultivated fruits, made a peculiar 
kind of cloth, ironware, and pottery; they also 
carved wood and ivory. The sound of a gun, 
Captain Wissmann tells us, had never been heard 
in the forest. He walked among the people, who 
were gathered in a great number of towns, fear- 
lessly, they were so gentle and looked so kindly on 
the first white man they had ever seen. Four years 
later Captain Wissmann again visited this people, 
and this is what he says: 

‘ As we approached the villages we wondered that no 
one came out to receive us with rejoicings, that no 
merry laughter greeted our ears. We entered the 
deep shade of the mighty palms, and to the right and 
left were the clearings where our friends had stood. 
Tall ee had overgrown all that formerly gladdened 
us. The crops were destroyed ; everything was laid 
waste. The ‘silence of death breathes over the lofty 
crowns of the palms waving in the wind. »We enter, 
and it is in vain we look for the happy homesteads and 
happy old scenes. A charred pole here and there, a 
few banana trees, are the only evidences that man once 
dwelt here. Bleached skulls by the roadside, and the 
skeletons of human hands attached to poles, tell the 
story of what has happened since our last visit.” 

A few wretched fugitives were found, who told of 
a company of men in long white shirts and wear- 
ing clothes on their heads—these were Arabs—who 
came to trade; they were led by a man, ‘Tippu 
Tib. First, he stole some women, and shot down 
those who opposed him. This frightened the 
people, and they fled to the woods, where they were 
hunted and many of them captured. The Arabs 
destroyed all in the town they could not carry 
away, and then disappeared. The fugitives re- 
turned, rebuilt their houses, but in three months’ 
time Tippu Tib returned and raided the towns 
again, carrying off great numbers into slavery. 
Again the people fled, and were pursued till none 
apparently were left, and Tippu Tib disappeared, to 
return the third time, leaving only very few, who 
crawled back without any hope of ever building up 
homes again. Thousands of these people were sold 
into slavery. 

A Mr. Fred. M. Moir, connected with the African 
Lakes Company, gives a picture of another African 
people who lived on a tract between Nyassa and 
Tanganyika, and who were wiped out of existence 
by the slave-traders. Mr. Moir gives a description 
of the slaves driven toward the coast. He says: 

“ First came armed men, dancing, gesticulating, and 
throwing about their guns, as only Arabs can do, to the 
sound of drums, panpipes, and other less musical instru- 
ments. Then followed, slowly and sedately, the great 
man himself, accompanied by his brother and other 
head men, his richly caparisoned donkey walking along 
near by. And surely no greater contrast can. be con- 
ceived than that between this courteous, white-robed 
Arab, with his gold-embroidered joho, silver sword and 
daggers, and silken turban, and the miserable swarm 
of naked, squalid human beings that he had wantonly 
dragged from their now ruined homes in order to 
enrich himself. Behind the Arab came groups of 
wives and household servants, laughing and talking as 
they passed along, carrying the camp utensils and other 
impedimenta of their masters; after that the main 
rabble of the caravan, the men armed with guns, spears, 
and axes. Ominously prominent among the loads were 
many slave-sticks, to be handy if any turned refractory 
or if any likely stranger were met. Mingling with and 
guarded by them came the wretched, overburdened, 
tied-up slaves. The men who might still have had 
spirit to try and escape were driven, tied two-and-two, 
in the terrible goree, or taming-stick, or in gangs of 
about a dozen, each with an iron collar let into a long 
iron chain, many, even soon after the start, staggering 
under their loads. And the women! I can hardly 
trust myself to think or speak of them. They were 
fastened to chains or thick bark ropes ; very many, in 
addition to their heavy weight of grain or ivory, carried 
little brown babies, dear to their hearts as a white 
man’s child to his. The double burden was almost too 
much ; and still they struggled wearily on, knowing too 
well that, when they showed signs of fatigue, not the 
slaver’s ivory, but the living child, would be torn from 
them and thrown aside to die.” 

These slaves are sold to plantations on the east 
coast, in Zanzibar, in Madagascar, in the Comoro 


1 From June “ Scribner.” 
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Islands. In Abyssinia and Arabia are also slave 
markets. Mr. Drummond, in the June “Scribner,” 
tells us that slaves are found in every Mohammedan 
town in the country. ‘The slaves are transferred at 
night to the more distant countries, and great care 
is used to ship them secretly. 

Through the efforts of Mr. Drummond and 
others who know these horrors, civilized peoples are 
becoming awake to this wrong; but, in the mean- 
time, every day these terrible scenes occur; and the 
peoples of Christian lands must fight for these 
people, too weak, too ignorant, to fight for them- 
selves. To fight for them does not mean to go to 
battle ; for in this century the most permanent vic- 
tories are gained by education, by civilizing forces. 
One of the most effective means is about to be put 
in operation by some English and American capital- 
ists, with the help of the King of Belgium, who has 
always taken a deep interest in African explora- 
tions. A railroad is to be built between the Falls 
of the Congo and Stanley Pool. This will open up 
a country rich, fertile, and capable of development. 
It will make it possible to transfer troops to the 
interior t» protect the natives; it will make possible 
the overtaking and capturing of the slave-traders. 
White people, with white civilization, will be brought 
in contact with the natives, who will acquire a 
knowledge of how to care for themselves. Whena 
village far in the interior is attacked, word will be 
conveyed to the civilized settlements, and telegraph 
and railroad will make the transfer of troops for 
protection far less difficult than now. At presenta 
whole caravan might reach the coast and be shipped 
before word would reach the commercial or mission 
stations, and, even when reached, little can be done 
beyond caring for the fugitives. 

There is talk of another road being built between 
Victoria Nyanza and Zanzibar—a distance of 
over four hundred miles. The road from Nyassa 
to Stanley Pool will be two hundred and sixty-two 
miles. The building of these roads will cost a great 
deal of money, but the country to be opened by 
them is rich in woods, minerals, and animal life 
that has a commercial value. The watercourses 
will make the interior very accessible, and another 
century will, by the help of the Christian civilization 
of this, find a rich, powerful, enlightened nation on 
the continent that we now know as the “ Dark Con- 
tinent.” But we cannot wait a day to give our 
thought, our help, to crush out this terrible evil. 








Let your rest be perfect in its season, like the 
rest of waters that are still. If you will have a 
model for your living, take neither the stars, for 
they fly without ceasing, nor the ocean that ebbs 
and flows, nor the river that cannot stay, but rather 
let your life be like that of the summer air, which 
has times of noble energy and times of perfect peace. 
It fills the sails of the ships upon the sea, and the 
miller thanks it on the breezy uplands; it works 
generally for the health and wealth of all men, yet 
it claims its hours of rest.—{ Philip Gilbert Hamer- 
ton. 


Sometimes even a very slight knowledge of natu- 
ral history is of great practical use. As an illustra- 
tion, we give the following, related by a naturalist : 

A gentleman, making a call at the house of a 
friend, was astonished to find the rooms and pas- 
sages in confusion, and, on inquiring the cause, was 
answered : 

“Qh, we are very much annoyed here; a rat has 
come to finish his existence under the floor of our 
large drawing-room. We do not know the exact 
place ; but we cannot endure the stench any longer, 
so we have removed the furniture, rolled up the 
carpets, and called in the carpenters, who are just 
beginning to take up the floor.” 

“Now, don’t be too hasty,” said the visitor ; 
“you need not pull up more than one board. I 
will show you what I mean presently ; and, mean- 
while, shut down the drawing-room windows and 
close the door.” 

He then stepped down into the garden, walked 
around to the horse-stables, and, after a few min- 
utes’ absence, came back to the drawing-room with 
both hands tightly clasped. Placing himself in the 
center of the drawing-room, he opened his hands, 
and out flew two large blue-bottle flies, and buzzed 
around the room for a second or two. But pres- 
ently one of them alighted on acertain plank of the 
floor, and was almost immediately followed by the 
other. “Now, then,” said the visitor, “take up 
that board, and I'll engage that the dead rat will 
be found beneath it.” The carpenters applied their 
tools, raised the board, and at once found the cause 
of the unpleasant odor. 





SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


SAMUEL THE REFORMER.* 


By THE Rev. Lyman ABBOTT. 


‘* To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto 
me ? saith the . . Wash you, make you clean ; put 
away the evil of your doings from before mine eyes ; cease to 
do evil: learn to do well.”’—Isa. i., 11-16. 

m most of our religious services the two elements 

of worship and instruction are intermingled ; 
both are furnished in the same building, both are 
conducted by the same person ; though sometimes, 
as in the Episcopal services, the ancient distinction 
between priest and preacher is preserved, sometimes 
by a change of dress, and generally by a change of 
place by the minister from the altar or the read 
ing-desk to the pulpit. In the Jewish church this 
distinction between these two elements in the public 
service was much more strongly marked. The 
worship consisted for the most part of a system of 
sacrifices, which could lawfully be conducted only 
by an order of priests appointed and ordained for 
that purpose, and only in the Tabernacle or the 
Temple constructed with special reference to these 
services. The priests were rarely, if ever, public 
teachers, and the Tabernacle, and, later, the Tem- 
ple, was rarely, if ever, a public teaching-place. It 
is true that we are told, in the New Testament, of 
Jesus teaching in the Temple, but this teaching was 
no part of the Temple service. It was always in 
the outer court, a location selected by Jesus simply 
because it was a great gathering-place for the Jew- 
ish people in Jerusalem, like the market-place of 
the pagan cities. Very considerable prominence is 
given to the Jewish ritual by the place which it 
occupies in the Old Testament’s law books ; its forms 
and orders were prescribed with minute detail and 
by regulations which have generally been regarded 
as mandatory in their character. I think a more 
careful examination of them will disclose the fact 
that they were regulative rather than mandatory ; 
that their object was rather to restrict than to 
require ; to limit the possible number of priests than 
to multiply the men devoted to that sacred office, 
and to reduce rather than to increase their power. 
However this may be, it is certainly a fact, and a 
significant fact, that they never wrought miracles, 
and were never commissioned as inspired teachers. 

The teaching of the children of Israel was in- 
trusted in part to Levites, who performed an office 
which might be compared to that of the modern 
school-teacher, and in part to prophets, who per- 
formed services somewhat analogous. These proph- 
ets, first organized as an order under Samuel, soon 
became a numerous and influential class—teachers 
of the people and counselors of the kings. They 
were subject to no ecclesiastical superior ; were 
bound by no rules of discipline; were set apart to 
their office by no public ordination ; were taken from 
every tribe and every occupation; included women 
as well as men; were dependent on the hospitality 
of the pious for their support; had neither church, 
pulpit, nor salary; generally lived in companies of 
from twenty to thirty, frequently chanting their 
instructions in the form of rude poems; and included 
both heroic men and time-servers, true and false 
prophets, in their ranks.” 

Of this order, as an order, Samuel has generally, 
and justly, been regarded as the founder ; he is, at 
all events, an admirable type of the class. There 
is no evidence, either in the history of his life or in 
any literary remains that he has left, that he pos- 
sessed the gift of eloquence of a high order. He 
had neither the resistless vehemence of Elijah, nor 
the impassioned emotional warmth of David, nor 
the plaintive pathos of Jeremiah, nor the exalted 
spiritual imagination of Isaiah. He was, indeed, a 
counselor rather than a preacher, and men came to 
him drawn rather by their confidence in the man 
than by the fascinations of his genius. He possessed 
a devout and godly spirit, a religious patriotism, a 
profound trust in God, and the heroism which that 
trust always produces ; a sound, practical judgment, 
and, above all, an intense and inflexible righteous- 
ness. The best element of the Puritan was in his 
character. He lived in an age when the symbol of 
Deity in the Tabernacle was the law, and he _pos- 
sessed a conscience which made to him the supreme 
virtue of religion the obedience of faith. 

The magnificent and imposing ritual of the Old 





1 International Sunday-School Lesson for July 21, 1889.— 
1 Sam. vii., 1-12. 

2 For a good account of this prophetic class see Geikie’s 
** Hours with the Bible,”’ volume 3, chapter 3; and Stanley’s 
* Jewish Church,”’ volume 1, lecture 19. 





Testament church has faded out of existence like 
the glory of a sunrise after the sun has fairly come 
above the horizon. The successive Temples of 
Solomon, Zerubbabel, and Herod have crumbled 
into ruins. The long line of regal priests have 
vanished like a stream dried up; the sacrificial 
services, with all the accompanying pageantry of 
music, dress, and priests, is only a memory—searcely 
that. But the words of the prophets, which trem- 
bled in the air on the hills of Palestine twenty-five 
centuries ago, pulsate the air of Christendom to-day ; 
the songs they sung and the sermons they preached, 
with no thought that any tears would be dried by 
their comfort except those which were flowing before 
them, nor any hearts be stirred by their exhorta- 
tions except the hearts which beat in their own 
Palestinian congregations, have been fashioned into 
the Book of books, the Bible, and have become a 
storehouse of instruction and inspiration for the 
human race. The ritual endures for the day; the 
truth is for all peoples and for all times. 

The story suggested for our study to-day affords 
a striking illustration of this contrast between ritual 
and truth, between the forms of worship and the 
divine life. It is the story, very concisely told, of 
a great religious reformation. It begins with a 
preaching by Samuel against idolatry, a preaching 
enforced by the scourge of the Philistine’s presence 
in the land. The preaching, thus emphasized by 
penalty, produced its effect. The children of Israel 
put away their idols, and then came to Samuel for 
further counsel and help. The corruption of the 
house of Eli, and the death of Eli and his corrupt 
sons, had brought the worship of the Tabernacle 
into disrepute, and left it, for the time, without 
priestly servitors. Toa man of Samuel's faith any- 
thing will serve as an offering to the Lord if ‘it be 
accompanied with the offer of a contrite heart ; 
and he pours out water before the Lord as a gift 
of the people to him.’ He is not concerned to find 
a priest or a substitute for one, but himself performs 
the sacrificial act, which, according to the Levitical 
law, could be performed only by an ordained priest 
And the offering and the sacrifice are accepted 
because they have been preceded by acts of right- 
eousness, and were accompanied by sentiments of 
contrition and of faith; and Israel is delivered. 

I cannot but think that if Samuel had lived in 
our time he would have looked with indifference 
upon the disputes which fill the religious press 
affecting mere ecclesiasticism ; that to him it would 
have been a matter of supreme unconcern whether 
much or little water was used in baptism, whether 
the communion was received kneeling or sitting, 
whether wine or water was used, whether prayers 
were printed or extempore, whether the minister was 
called priest or parson, whether he stood with his 
back to the altar or his back to the people; he 
would have cared only to impress upon the hearts 
of men their duty to turn away from all selfishness, 
ambition, and vainglory, to serve in sincerity and 
truth the Lord God of Israel. 

This contrast between the transient character of 
the ritual and the permanent character of truth 
receives, it seems to me, a striking illustration in 
the history of the New Testament church. It is 
only by a metaphor that Christ can be called a 
priest. He did not belong to the priestly order ; 
he never performed priestly functions. But it is by 
no metaphor that he is called the Chief of all the 
prophets, for his inspired teaching will be the light 
of the world while the world shall last. We have 
not even an instance recorded of any public prayer 
offered by him, except in a sentence of petition, like 
that at the grave of Lazarus, or at the feeding of 
the five thousand ; but the story of his life is, for 
the most part, the story of his teaching, emphasized 
by his example. His Apostles imbibed his spirit 
and followed his example ; they did not organize an 
ecclesiastical structure nor build up a ritual, but they 
did give to the church, and through it to the world, 
a body, or rather a spirit, of doctrine, immortal as 
the minds which constructed it. Every pastor, 
every Sunday-school teacher, every father and 
mother, who teaches, inspired by the Spirit of God, 
a congregation, whether of one or five thousand, 
to cease to do evil and learn to do well, however 
humble his position and however unostentatious his 
teaching, belongs to this noblest order among the 
sons of men. 








All believers receive of Christ’s fullness; the 
great saints cannot live without him, the weakest 
saint may live by him.—[ Henry. 





1 This seems to me to be the best interpretation of the act 
referred to in verse 6. For further interpretations see the 
**Bible Commentary ”’ on this passage. 
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HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
RETURNING TO THE LORD. 


By Emity Huntinetron MILieEr. 


[7 would be very interesting to go on and see 
what happened to the Ark of the Lord after the 
Philistines carried it away. God had shown the 
people of Israel that it was his presence and not the 
presence of the ark that was their safety, and that 
they must be holy if they wanted him to dwell with 
them. But he taught the Philistines also that 
even this ark, that was only a.sign of his presence, 
was very different from the images of their idols. 
They took the ark from place to place, and every- 
where the Lord troubled them, until they were as 
anxious to get rid of it as they had been to get it, 
and finally they sent to the men of one of the cities 
of Israel to come and take it away. So it was 
taken to the city of Kirjath-jearim, into the house 
of a good man, and one of his sons was appointed 
to take care of it. There it stayed twenty years, 
and, while the people lamented because it was away, 
no one dared to bring it back to Shiloh. The 
Philistines were their masters; they felt that the 
Lord had forsaken them, and never meant to 
deliver them any more, yet they were so foolish as 
to think that if they only had the ark back all 
would be well, and in the meantime they were 
serving Baal and Ashtaroth, the idols of the Philis- 
tines. 

Samuel the teacher. It was not easy for one 
man to teach a whole people wisdom, but for many 
years Samuel tried to show the people how they 
might once more have the Lord for their leader. 
All disobedience is going away from God, and if 
we mean to return to him, the first thing is to stop 
disobeying. Samuel said, “If ye do return to the 
Lord with all your hearts, put away the idols, 
prepare your hearts unto the Lord, serve him 
only.” That is, “Stop doing evil, confess your 
sin, and be humble and obedient; serve God only, 
God always, God in everything.” 

The people were wise enough and earnest enough 
to do as Samuel bade them. They put away their 
idols, they prayed to the Lord, and then Samuel 
said: “Gather all Israel to Mizpeh, and I will pray 
for you unto the Lord.” 

The meeting at Mizpeh. All the people came 
up to Mizpeh, and there they stayed several days. 
The first day they fasted and confessed their sins, 
saying, “ We have sinned against the Lord.” But 
when people who have gone away from the Lord 
wish to return to him, they must not only cease to 
do evil, they must learn to do well. Samuel was 
the judge, and the people who had done wrong 
things told their stories, and he told them what they 
must do. You know the Lord. Jesus told us that 
before we brought an offering to God we must 
settle our quarrels and be at peace with each other; 
and so Samuel made the people settle everything 
honorably and honestly with each other before he 
offered the sacrifice for them to ask the Lord to 
pardon and take away all the wrong they had done. 

Danger at hand. Such a great gathering could 
not be kept secret, and presently the Philistines 
heard of it. They did not know what it was for, 
but they supposed the Israelities must be getting 
ready to fight, so they called out their army and 
marched toward Mizpeh. While the people were 
praying and confessing their sins, suddenly the 
news came, “The Philistines are coming,” and all 
the people were afraid. But had not Samuel said, 
if they would return to the Lord with all their 
hearts, he would deliver them from the hand of 
the Philistines? Now the time had come to show 
whether they believed it, and had been sincere and 
earnest in saying, “ We have sinned.” They said 
to Samuel, “Cease not to cry unto the Lord our 
God for us,” and Samuel did cry unto God, and 
offered a lamb for a sacrifice for them. 

Deliverance. While he was offering it, the 
Philistines drew near. They were not afraid, and 
felt sure of victory. They saw the silent people 
and the priest praying at the altar, and they did 
not say, as they had once, “ Woe unto us, for God 
is come into the camp.” Yet now God really was 
in the camp, ready to help his people who said, 
“ We have sinned.” 

We do not know exactly what happened. The 
story says, “The Lord thundered with a great 
thunder on that day upon the Philistines, and dis- 
comfited them.” Perhaps he sent upon them such 
an awful storm as he once sent on the Egyptians, 
when “the lightning ran along the ground;” but 
they were terrified and confused, and fled before 
the children of Israel. They followed them a long 





way, until they had driven them to their own cities. 

The Memorial. Samuel wanted the people to 
remember this great victory, and not to forget that 
it was God who had helped them to overcome 
their enemies. So he set up a great stone, near 
Mizpeh, and called the name of it Eben-ezer, 
which means “Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.” 
Mizpeh itself means remembrance, because a stone 
was once set up there to remind Jacob that the 
Lord watched between friends when they were 
separated from each other. For a good many 
years the Lord helped the people, and they kept 
on serving him, but by and by we shall see how 
they forgot all he had done for them, and began 

in to go away. It is much easier to “ cease to 
do evil” than it is to “learn to do well,” but unless 
we do learn it we are sure to return to evil. 
Only God’s help and grace can keep us close to 
him, and enable us to overcome the many enemies 
that we must meet. But we may have that help 
for the asking, so that every morning and evening 
we may make our prayer a little grateful memorial 
to say, “ Hitherto hath the Lord helped me.” 








THE LIMIT OF POWER.’ 


By tHe Rev. Cuaries S. WALKER, Pa D.? 
** She hath done what she could.’’—Mark xiv., 8. 


p: ARP doors swing on small hinges, and great 
events turn on little things. It was a very 
little thing to fly a kite; but Benjamin Franklin 
flew his kite, and down its slender string from the 
lowering cloud came the subtle fluid that has revo- 
lutionized society and made the progress of the 
nineteenth century possible. It was a little thing 
to note the falling of an apple to the ground ; but 
the little event was the stimulus that set the mind 
of Sir Isaac Newton to the task which resulted in 
the astronomy and the scientific investigations of 
to-day. A little child touched the key that ex- 
ploded the mine beneath the waters of Long Island 
Sound, whose report shook the earth, and opened a 
safe entrance for commerce to the metropolis of 
America. 

We live in the midst of forces whose power 
transcends all experience. These are so balanced 
one against another as to lie, for the most part, in 
equilibrium; but any slight disturbance of this 
equilibrium, by any means whatever, may lead to 
tremendous results. Large masses of matter are 
comparatively inert, but as matter is more and more 
attenuated its forces become more and more power- 
ful. Tons of wheat will lie harmless in the gran- 
ary; but let a single bushel of it be ground into an 
impalpable dust, and scattered through a great flour- 
ing mill, and an explosive compound is generated 
which a single spark may cause to tear the whole 
structure to pieces in a moment. A gallon of water 
in its natural state is harmless, but let it be turned 
to steam superheated and nothing can resist its 
power. Let it be resolved into its elements of oxy- 
gen and hydrogen, and it will burn and crush its 
way through all restraint, steel and rock alike 
impotent before it. It is fortunate for us that the 
elements about us do not do what they might do. 
If the rock by the roadside, if the pool in the door- 
yard, if the dust of the street, if the air of the 
summer afternoon, were once to do what it could, 
we should be swept from earth. Every atom about 
us is surcharged with forces whose might is beyond 
computation ; they are all like so many canisters of 
dynamite, harmless in certain conditions, terrific in 
their awakened might. 

But if such possibilities lie dormant in a sense- 
less rock, in a quiet pool, may it not be that similar 
potencies may slumber in the hand and heart and 
head of the boy who tumbles the rocks into the 
midst of the pool? The shepherd boy loved to 
throw stones; he threw a stone one day that smote 
the Philistine between the eyes. The giant fell 
before the stripling, and the lad became King 
David, from whom came the city of Jerusalem, the 
temple on Moriah, the Psalms, the Messiah! In 
this temple one day there sat a peasant boy whose 
bright questions pleased the rabbis; that boy grew 
in stature and in favor with God and man until the 
thoughts of his head, the love of his heart, the deeds 
of his hands, arrested the world’s thought and turned 
it into new channels, attracted the devotion of hu- 
manity, and set mankind to the accomplishment of 
unnumbered works of wisdom and benevolence. 

The difference between the boy and the rock and 
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the pool before him is this: the rock and the water 
have no power of self-action—some one or some- 
thing outside of themselves must start them into 
motion ; the boy possesses the power of originating 
action—he is self-moved. The boy can choose what 
he will do; the rock and the pool have no choice. 
The boy finds himself embodied in his own flesh 
and blood, over which he has control. All the 
members of his body are subject to his command. 
He has only to put forth a volition, and instantly 
the eye, the hand, or the foot responds to execute 
the choice. As the boy grows older, his body comes 
more and more under the dominion of his will. The 
feet that at first refused to walk nowrun. The hands 
that at first moved aimlessly now act with precision. 
But, having subjugated his body, the boy is not at 
all content; he is resolved to extend the sway of 
his will. He seizes upon the matter that is nearest 
him, and causes that to move or lie still as he 
chooses. Sticks and stones, fire and water and 
wind, become his instruments, as it were a second 
body enswathing the first—an enlargement of the 
sphere of his will. Not content with inanimate 
objects, he summons beasts and birds and fish to 
his side that they may be subject to his will. 
When the dog comes and goes at the boy’s call, 
when the fish seize his hook, when the birds know 
him, and hover over him, and sing for him, the boy 
finds in this subserviency to his will a glorious 
revelation of his masterful nature. But the more 
he has of this joyous consciousness of power, the 
more of it does hecrave. He will not rest content 
until he brings his playmates under the spell of his 
controlling will. He finds that as he can make 
sticks and stones and water and wind and fire and 
beasts and birds and fish do as he wants them to 
do, so also can he make other children do as he 
wants them to do. He uses his hand to move the 
stick, he uses the stick to stir the fire, he uses the 
fire to move the air, he uses the air to set the birds 
and beasts to do his pleasure; but he uses all of 
these to. excite the curiosity, fire the attention, and 
persuade his playmates to do as he would choose. 
And the boy is father of the man. The older he 
grows the more determined is he in his successful 
efforts to extend, in ever-increasing circles, sphere 
on sphere, the domain of his own personal will 
over matter and the mind of the universe about 
him. In this does his life consist. Thus does 
every boy’s experience serve as a commentary upon 
God’s blessing upon our first parents: “ Replenish 
the earth and subdue it; and have dominion over 
the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and 
over every living thing that moveth upon the earth.” 
The possibilities, therefore, that are wrapped up in 
any boy are astounding—possibilities, on the one 
hand, of good incalculable; possibilities, on the 
other hand, of evil beyond computation. 

The highest tribute of greatness that could be 
given to any man would be the true declaration 
that he had done what he could. Christ said of 
Mary, in one respect: “She hath done what she 
could; she hath come aforehand to anoint my 
body to the burying.” This commendation has 
been Mary’s monument of glory. Had she in all 
other respects done what she could, she would have 
been worthy of still greater praise. When we con- 
template what man has already done in subjugating 
the world to his dominion, there seems to be no 
limit to the increase of his power over nature. 
Each increase of knowledge enhances his power ; 
every advancement of power enlarges his knowl- 
edge. 

But, if the mind of man possesses, through his 
will, such intimate relations to the world that he 
may thus affect, direct, and control its matter and 
its forces, as well as the spirit and actions of other 
men, so that the common achievements of to-day 
would have been to the former generations as the 
miraculous, how real and how mighty must be the 
relation of the mind and will of God to this world 
which he himself has created by his own power. 
If man works wonders, surely it is not incredible 
that God should work miracles. 

Every effect which man makes upon that which 
God has created is an effect, indirectly, upon God 
himself. If you build up or tear down the house 
that I have made, by that action you exert an in- 
fluence upon me. If you move this way or that 
the ball that I grasp in my hand, by your action do 
you thereby affect me? The world is a ball in 
God’s hand; every time man stirs the world he 
moves the arm that holds the world, he produces 
an effect upon God himself. 

Two facts, then, stand out in all their fullness of 
assurance: (1) God directs, restrains, and governs 
the world and its events as he pleases; (2) man not 
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only directs, restrains, and governs the world and its 
events within the potency of his will, but he also 
influences, to the full extent of his power, the action 
of God himself. Either of these facts taken by 
itself causes no difficulty whatever. What is more 
certain than that God can and does control what he 
has made? What can one know more assuredly 
than the fact of his own action upon matter and 
mind about him, and the necessary connection of 
this action of his upon God himself? It is only 
when these two facts are considered in their rela- 
tions that any difficulty can arise. Upon examina- 
tion, we find that the relation of man’s action and 
God’s action may all be reduced to two classes: 
(1) that in which God’s will and man’s will harmo- 
nize; (2) that in which God’s will and man’s will 
conflict. The relations of the first class produce no 
difficulty of thought. So long as man’s choice and 
actions correspond with God’s choice and actions, 
there is no trouble. I find no difficulty in choosing 
and in doing what you want me to do; I do not 
find by so choosing and doing I am stripped of my 
free will. On the contrary, I find in this very expe- 
rience exercise of my free agency. Soin doing what 
’ God commands I find my freedom manifested. 

Admitting so much, what shall we say of the case 
in which man’s choice and action conflict with God’s 
choice and action? (1) If I choose and do what 
God does not want me to do, I thereby prove, 
nevertheless, my own freedom. (2) By doing and 
choosing what God does not want me to do, I can- 
not thereby prevent God from choosing and acting 
as he pleases. (3) By adapting himself to my 
rebellious attitude, God, by means of his infinite 
resources, may, in spite of my opposition, execute 
his plans. In spite of human selfishness and sin, 
from the very first there has been a constant progress 
of the race toward a more advanced civilization and 
a higher life. (4) But, nevertheless, by my very 
opposition to God, though I injure myself by my 
vain attempts to defeat God’s purposes, I do influ- 
ence God. é 

That all of our choices and actions affect, not 
only nature, but also God, is, therefore, a truth of 
which we all have the most positive conviction. 
But if all our actions and choices affect God, then 
especially is it true that our prayers which combine 
choice and action in one do actually influence both 
God and the world. There is not and there can 
never be any just ground for such a disbelief in the 
reality and efficacy of prayer as that which of late 
seems to have fallen with such blighting effect 
upon the world. It is as true to-day as it always 
has been that “the effectual fervent prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much.” 

Even the prayers of the wicked are not without 
efficacy—an abomination though they be unto the 
Lord. The wicked are always praying. Every 
oath that they utter is a prayer that God’s name be 
unhallowed. Every curse that escapes their lips is 
a prayer that God would blast some life. The 
prayers of the wicked influence God and man. 
They harden men’s hearts, and they appeal to God, 
calling down upon the heads of those who offer 
them the accumulated wrath of God. Every such 
prayer is a motive influencing God to bring the 
devices of the wicked to naught. He knoweth what 
the wicked need before they ask him, and he giveth 
unto them, not according to their desire, but that 
which they really need—disappointment, vexation, 
final defeat, chastisement, the fruit of their own 
doings. 

But the real prayer of a righteous man is a 
spiritual foree whose power for good cannot be 
easily estimated. Its effect upon the man who 
prays is marvelous. It brings his soul to the con- 
templation of God. No soul can look upon God 
and thereafter be the same. It brings his soul into 
harmony with the will of God. It gives the mana 
new and more elevated point of view whence the 
world seems different to him. By submission to 
God's will the soul comes to know what that will is as 
never before, and discovers, not only its power, but 
its beauty and goodness. Its relation to man and 
the universe, to time and eternity, is clearly per- 
ceived. Working together with God,the man is 
lifted up above himself and borne onward toward 
the certain accomplishment of his grand destiny. 
There comes to him a faith and an assured joy that 
transforms him into a new creature. 

This change in the man produces, of course, a 
change in the relations existing between him and 
his God,so that what God before could not con- 
sistently give he may now freely give. The man's 
capacity can receive more, and his wisdom aad 
purpose are the guarantee that increased power will 
be neither neglected nor abused. 





But now that the man is changed, his relations 
with matter and mind about him must also change. 
“Behold, he prayeth,” said of Saul of Tarsus, 
meant that Paul the Apostle had come into new 
relations with men and things. With increased 
knowledge and power, the man can do much more 
with matter than he could before. As his mastery 
of matter increases, and also his goodness, in like 
proportion his influence over men must be en- 
larged. 

Now, every object of prayer must relate either to 
the man himself, to the material world, to other 
souls, or to God; for the working out of change in 
respect to all these prayers from its very nature is 
efficacious. All men can and may pray. Prayer 
is as natural to man as is his native language. A 
prayerless man is the product of long-continued 
discipline and willful suppression of true in- 
stincts. 

That there are at present in the world many and 
threatening evils which endanger the individual, 
the home, the church, the State, society itself, 
needs neither proof nor portrayal. Before these 
evils we stand appalled in expectancy of woes in- 
numerable. We realize our helplessness. We de- 
spair when our enemies ask : “ What are you going 
to doabout it? What are you going to do to check 
bribery at elections and corruption in politics ; to 
withstand the flood of intemperance; to secure the 
home from the wrecks of divorce; to save the 
poor from the wretchedness of poverty, the ignorant 
from the perils of ignorance; to prevent the deg- 
radation of labor and the greed of capital ; to sup- 
plant skepticism by faith; to Christianize the 
heathen abroad and at home; to make the nominal 
Christian world Christian in very truth ?” 

But though these questions be forced continually 
upon us, we need not despair. Our answer is at 
all times ready: “ We will do what we can.” 

There are in the United States alone 12,132,651 
Christian communicants; of these the poor as well 
as the rich, the young as well as the old, women as 
well as men, the sick as well as the strong, the un- 
learned as well as the learned,can pray. We can 
all pray. If we do not pray, we cannot say that 
we have done what we could. If we refuse to do 
what we can, upon us must come the manifestation 
of God’s displeasure. Our mouths must be closed. 
The guilt will be ours. But if one, two, three of 
us, if one, two, three thousands, or millions, or more 
of us, will only pray, we shall soon prove the efficacy 
of prayer. It was not in vain that Abraham Lin- 
coln, on his way to his inaugural ceremonies, asked 
and received the prayers of the people. 

Our prayers will be the subjection of our own selves 
to God's will; we shall be changed; thus changed 
we shall find our interest in God’s kingdom already 
excited ; God will bless us; blest ourselves, our 
power over our circumstances and over our friends 
will be increased ; we shall persuade them to co-oper- 
ate with us in praying, “Thy will be done, thy king- 
dom come ;” our united prayers will prevail with 
God himself, and influence him to send the Holy 
Spirit upon Church and State for the awakening of 
men and the regeneration of society. 








CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 


SPREADING THE NEWS. 
(Acts x., 24-48.) 


By THE Rev. S. WINCHESTER ADRIANCE. 


L ‘ed it be desired, this meeting may be used as a 

missionary meeting ; and as the conversion and 
baptism of the Ethiopian eunuch are recorded in 
one of the Daily Readings, it will be appropriate to 
take up Africa, confining ourselves even more close- 
ly to Equatorial or Central Africa; having short 
papers upon (1) The Congo Free State; (2) The 
Congo River; (3) Lake Tanganyika; (4) Lake 
Victoria Nyanza and Uganda, with the recent excit- 
ing revolution in progress there; (5) Lake Nyassa 
and the Zambezi River, and the perilous conflicts 
with slave-dealing Arabs; (6) Who is Emin Bey ? 
(of whom a description is given in the June number 
of the “Missionary Review of the World”); (7) 
Where is Stanley? (8) The Horrors of African 
Slave Traffic; (9) The Drink Traffic among Afri- 
cans; (10) Zanzibar. If the missionary or prayer- 
meeting committee will get the last twelve numbers 
of the “ Missionary Magazine” published by their 
denomination, and borrow those of other denomi- 
nations (the ministers will have them), selections 
can be made and distributed to be read. A map of 
Equatorial Africa, and the frequent use of a 
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pointer to designate the sections spoken of, will 
prove an interesting adjunct. 

II. The period treated in the Book of Acts between 
our last topic, on the death of the brave witness 
Stephen, and the topic of this week, is one of wide 
extension of Gospel truth. 

1. First came the compulsory spreading the news. 
Until now the church at Jerusalem had largely 
forgotten the command of the Lord to go out. 
They remained still at the center. But the perse- 
cution of Stephen effected a startling change. The 
disciples find themselves the objects of a bitter 
persecution, and are forced to leave the city. Scat- 
tering everywhere through Judea and Samaria, 
they preached the glad news of salvation with such 
effect that multitudes are converted. 

2. The narfative records, also, cases of proclama- 
tion of the Gospel by individuals. Philip, one of 
the newly chosen deacons, with a large spirit, goes 
to the city of the Samaritans. His preaching is 
attended with marvelous success. The importance 
of this movement among the Samaritans is that it 
demonstrates the adaptation of the Gospel to impure 
conceptions of truth, and still more blessedly shows 
the true ground on which the bitterness of sectional 
hatred may be done away. 

3. The next phase of the extension of the Gos- 
pel is the case of the Ethiopian eunuch. It was 
seemingly a mysterious plan of the Spirit to call 
Philip away from his great work at Samaria to 
hold a conference in the desert with one man. But 
the Ethiopian was a representative of an immense 
territory. It was, moreover, one of the ways in 
which the Gospel should spread, viz., by native 
agencies. When the missionaries went to the 
Sandwich Islands, early in the century, they were 
amazed to find the people all ready to throw away 
their idols. How did it come? Simply through a 
Hawaiian boy who had drifted to this land, and 
here become a Christian. His return to his own 
land meant an apostle to the entire people. Every 
one is representative of a whole class of interests. 
His conversion means the conversion not only of 
himself, but of his influence (viii., 29). 

4. This appears most strikingly in the extension 
of the Gospel by the marvelous conversion of the 
future apostle to the Gentiles. What a mighty 
extension of the Gospel in germ was the conversion 
of the great persecutor! The whole world was 
thereby opened to the saving truth of Christ’s 
atonement. This part of the history of the early 
Church is a powerful lesson on the importance of 
the conversion of one man (ix., 1-6). 

5. After a brief indication of the manner in 
which the Gospel was spreading through Palestine 
(ix., 35, 42), our section closes with the actual be- 
ginning of the spreading of the news among the 
Gentiles. This time it is Peter who is the agent. 
But, like Jonah of old, he demurs at the errand, 
until through the dream he is prepared to go. 
These few incidents are hints of the great activity 
of the early Christians, and their sublime eagerness 
to tell the story of redeeming love. The period of 
miracles has gone by. We have entered upon the 
period of individual responsibility to spread the 
news of the Gospel. Are you doing your part? 

Daily Readings: (1) Acts viii., 1-13; (2) viii., 
14-25; (3) viii, 26-40; (4) ix., 1-31; (5) ix. 
32-43; (6) x., 1-22; (7) x., 23-48. 








The thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians is 
the inspired hymn of love. The eleventh chapter 
of Hebrews is the sublime epic of faith. 





The one who will be found in trial capable of 
great acts of love is ever the one who is always 
doing considerate small ones.—[F. W. Robertson. 





The colored sunsets and the starry heavens, the 
beautiful mountains and the painted flowers, they 
are not half so beautiful as a soul that is serving 
Jesus out of love, in the wear and tear of common, 
unpoetic life.—[ Faber. 





Every event in this world is a syllable breaking 
from the lips of God. Every epoch in affairs is a 
completed sentence of his thought; and the great 
stream of human history is God’s endless revelation 
of himself.—[ Rev. J. H. Ecob. 


For all that God in mercy sends, 
For health and children, home and friends, 
For comfort in the time of need, 
For every kindly word and deed, 
For happy thoughts and holy talk, 
For stlanide in our daily walk, 
For every thing, give thanks. 
—[Ellen Isabelle Tupper. 
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RELicious News. 


THE QUAKER CHURCH CHANGING. 


4 an unusually thoughtful and careful article the 

Portland “Transcript” discusses the changes 
which have been taking place of late years in the 
“ Society of Friends.” With a fidelity which can 
only come from a knowledge of the Society as 
sympathetic as it is thorough, it records the kind 
of change which is usually unrecorded—a change 
in spirit. So much more important is this than 
a change in government, or even in creed, that we 
gladly reprint without abridgment the “ Tran- 
script’s” editorial : 

“Tt has not escaped the notice of those who for 
a series of alternate years have attended or looked 
in upon the public services of the Yearly Meeting 
of Friends, held in this city, that in some important 
particulars this religious society has undergone a 
great change in its methods of conducting public 
worship. And this change is one that is much re- 
gretted by many of the Friends, who cherish the 
faith and traditions of the early days of the Society. 
The quiet waiting for the moving of the Spirit, the 
impressive silences that prepare the heart of 
speaker and listener for the highest and truest 
utterances—this is missed in most of the Quaker 
meetings of the present time. It seems to many 
Friends as if the rush and hurry to occupy all the 
time with talk is destructive of the feeling of awe 
and reverence with which the soul ought to approach 
communion with the Divine Spirit. Real worship, 
they say,is not in the words uttered, either in exhor- 
tation or in prayer. ‘It is the secret, silent heart 
within which true worship is experienced by each 
particular worshiper,’ says Dr. Vaughan, ‘ and 
without this the sound of the loudest responses 
becomes at once a babbling and a nothingness.’ 
The very essence of prayer is in silence, and so 
also is it of praise. Quakerism, it seems to us, has 
no reason for its existence when it gives up this, its 
most impressive peculiarity, and adopts the noisy 
ways of evangelization practiced by some other 
sects. The organization of the Society of Friends 
may as well be merged in that of the Methodist, or 
of some other sect, if the very methods of these other 
sects that are in direct conflict with the methods of 
the primitive Friends are to be adopted—if perma- 
nent pastors are to be appointed and supported, if 
worshipers are taught that every minute spent in 
silence is a wasted minute, and if the soul that is 
feeling its way toward the Infinite is to be dis- 
tracted, even by the sound of sweet music, from the 
still, small voice of the inward monitor. Wesley 
himself, in one of his hymns, utters this admirably 
expressed caution in regard to the abuse of music 
in public worship : 

“ «Still let us on our guard be found, 
And watch against the power of sound 
With sacred jealousy, 
Lest haply sense should damp our zeal, 
And musie’s charms bewitch and steal 
Our hearts away from Thee.’ 

“We have the charity to believe in the use of 
each and all of the Christian sects. Each meets 
some pressing need of the human soul. There is 
room for Quakerism in the world, and it has a 
power for good that has been abundantly manifested 
in the past. But do not let it be frittered away by 
weak compliance’ with the usages of other sects 
that are not in harmony with its distinctive princi- 
ples. It is perhaps too much to hope that the 
Friends as a body will return to the exact paths in 
which they walked when they won their greatest 
triumphs, but they can refrain from taking the 
steps that will lead them directly away from their 
ancient road to heaven. The sainted soul of 
George Fox, if it has cognizance of the tendencies 
of his nominal followers in these latter days, must 
be greatly exercised and disturbed to see the Society 
of Friends adopting the methods of worship against 
which he uttered his constant protest. Wesley, 
when he changed the methods of the Episcopal 
Church, founded the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Those who are now changing the methods of the 
Society of Friends might take a leaf from his book 
and start a Methodist Quaker Church, leaving the 
old-fashioned Friends, who desire not the change, 
to enjoy their ancient forms, or rather lack of form 
and ceremony. We do not know that either side 
is talking of division, but it seems to an outsider to 
be inevitable.” 








—The Brooklyn Tabernacle Society started on Mon- 
day of last week on a five days’ excursion to Saratoga 
and Lake George. 


MISSION NOTES. 


The heroic life of Father Damien has brought into 
notice other long-continued efforts among the lepers, 
and the “Mission to Lepers in India” reports new 
openings for its beneficent work. In Burmah the mis- 
sionaries are ready to assist those who devote them- 
selves to this department, and at Colombo one teacher 

ives his whole time to the inmates of the Government 
per Asylum. In the asylum at Chamba, the Rev. 
Mr. Walker writes, “the lepers are making most satis- 
factory progress in Scripture knowledge.” As these 
afflicted ones number five hundred thousand in India, 
they open a large field to Christian charity. The Mo- 
ravians have for years made work among lepers a feat- 
ure of their missions, and when they passed over a 
leper hospital in South Africa to the Church of Eng- 
land, they opened a home outside the walls of Jerusa- 
lem, where devoted attention is given to the sufferers. 
This special branch of medical missions, like the gen- 
eral work with which it is connected, is “not only 
benevolent, but evangelistic,” and is carried on by 
many boards in different parts of the world with most 
satisfactory results. 

The agent of the Scotch National Bible Society 
praises the Roman Catholic missions in China, believing 
“ their work is an element of good, as they teach the 
cardinal truths of our common faith, and are preparing 
the way for a purer form of religion.” The vast ex- 
tent of unoccupied territory in China is simply appall- 

i ng to one new worker there, and he, with others, pleads 
for more help where each has so large a parish to 
superintend. Thibet shows signs of opening its long- 
closed doors, for which ce wart the China Inland 
Mission has patiently waited on the eastern border and 
the Moravians on the west. It is the stronghold of 
Buddhism, and has hitherto opposed all missionary ad- 
vances, through its Lamas. , 

Money for the relief of famine sufferers in China 
has proved a boon to the missionaries intrusted to dis- 
pense it, as it brings them into most favorable relations 
with the people, who are ready to listen to the “ doc- 
trine” from their benefactors. Aid is no longer needed, 
the distress being now relieved. 

Mr. Wishard has continued his college work in 
Japan, with an attendant blessing. He visited Sendai 
after leaving Kyoto, and interested the studénts there. 
Prominent educators in Japan are impressed with the 
success of Christian schools, and realize that, with 
Christianity for a basis, all is plain before the mission- 
ary teachers. 

Lucknow is the educational center for fifty millions of 
people, which has stirred the Methodist missionaries 
there to open a Christian college. The Government 
has presented a plot of land for this purpose, with the 
condition that a suitable building be erected within 
two years. A strong urgency for money from the 
Board to build has come with these words from Bishop 
Fowler : “I regard it as our most important agency in 
building the Christian empire that must soon occupy 
this land.” The Christian college at Madras has fur- 
nished leaders to the reform movement in the ancient 
Syrian Church of India. They desire now the Chris- 
tian education of the children in good schools, taught 
by evangelical men. 

In several towns near Bombay offers have been made 
to the missionaries to open schools among the natives, 
no objection being raised to the assurance that the ed- 
ucation would be on strictly Christian principles. A 
lack of money to occupy these centers was the only 
reason for refusal, as freedom to teach the Bible was 
fully granted by the Brahmans, who desired the thor- 
ough teaching and high moral influence of the mission- 
aries. Several societies of Brahmans in Southern India 
have been formed for the sole purpose of studying the 
Bible. Questions are often sent to the missionaries for 
replies on serious points, and these are discussed, on 
being returned to the societies, in secret session. The 
Sanscrit Bible is anxiously studied by some of the high 
priests of Hinduism—a token for good to those m+ 
watch for signs of the times. 

Colportage is the chief agency in advancing mission- 
ary work in Bulgaria, and through this means the 
Scriptures, with other good books, have been widely 
circulated, reaching the soldiers and entering prison 
doors. In Eastern Turkey the schools are making 
their way steadily in spite of government opposition, 
and the girl and boy graduates of the mission schools 
find work awaiting them in the large villages, even 
among the would-be opposers of Protestantism. St. 
Paul’s Institute at Tarsus has proved its right to 
live, in the steady growth of numbers, from whom 
the church has received several members. A deep 
religious interest is felt in some of the girls’ schools in 
Turkey, in response to the faithful efforts of the teach- 
ers who are in charge. 

The Mission Press is a power reaching far beyond 
the personal influence of the missionaries. Portions of 
the Bible, “Peep of Day,” hymn-books, tracts, and 
sermons translated and circulated among the natives 
give evidence of the patient study of intricate languages, 
and these will bear fruit an hundred fold. The Relig- 
ious Tract Society also has a part in the foreign field ; 
besides scattering the good seed abroad, its own enor- 
mous circulation is largely increased by the issues 
from foreign depots. In Java the “ Union for Spread- 
ing Christian Literature” aids in the propagation of the 
Gospel, and in most mission fields the work of the press 





The severe criticisms of Foreign Missions seem to 





is a significant element in the advance of Christianity . 


work out a benefit in the increased liberality to some 
of the Societies; notably the Church Missionary Society, 
whose income is larger than ever before as given in the 
recent—ninetieth—report. Continued confidence in the 
work is shown, and the able replies made to evil things 
falsely said are producing a merited influence for good. 
Human methods may suffer with advantage at human 
hands, but “if it is of God,” His word and work shall 
prevail—though only in “due time,” as He has prom- 
ised, \s hich delay is the ground of many severe attacks 
on missions. A. P. H. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—Cardinal Gibbons has received from Pope Leo 
XIII. a large golden and richly jeweled ostensorium, 
which is sent to the Cardinal as a souvenir of the Pope’s 
jubilee. It will be used especially on the oceasions of 
great celebrations and splendid ceremonies. One of 
these events will occur the coming fall, when the cen- 
tennial of the Catholic hierarchy of the United States 
will be celebrated. The ostensorium sent by Leo XIII. 
is twice the usual size of those in daily use upon the 
altars of Catholic churches, and is about three feet 
from pedestal to apex. 

—A body of Presbyterians at Galt, Ontario, who 
believe in the doctrine of “sinless perfection,” were 
recently found guilty by the Hamilton Presbytery 
of “holding tenets opposed to the Scripture.” The 
case was appealed to the General Assembly at ‘Toronto, 
and the appeal was dismissed by a vote of 128 to 7. 
This has the effect of expelling the applicants from the 
Presbyterian Church. The same day that this decision 
was announced, a dispatch from Des Moines stated that 
the Iowa believers in “sinless perfection” had expelled 
from membership a body of Christian Scientists. 

—At a meeting of the Philadelphia Classis at Hope- 
well, N. J., on Wednesday of last week, action was 
taken regarding the trouble existing in the Dutch 
Reformed Church of that city, which wipes it out of 
existence as constituted under the existing Board of 
Trustees, and practically brings into existence an organ- 
ization operated under the charter granted at the time 
of the organization of the church. The church wrangle 
has been going on since 1873, and the litigation since 
1883. To print this item on a page devoted to “ religious 
news” reminds one of the old lady who, when asked 
what her husband thought of a church quarrel that was 
going on, shook her head sorrowfully and said that he 
took “ no interest in religious matters.” 

—The American Sabbath Union (23 Park Row) is 
engaged in a good work which it only makes ridiculous 
by sending out circulars earnestly recommending all 
religious bodies to pass such a resolution as the follow- 
ing: “ Resolved, That we petition Congress to make 
the day of Inauguration the first Wednesday of March 
or the last Wednesday of April, to avoid the serious 
occasion for Sabbath-breaking and law-breaking that 
arises from having inauguration occur near the begin- 
ning of the week.” So long as the religious people of 
the country consent that a Presidential election shall 
meau eighty thousand offices turned over to the poli- 
ticians as spoils, they cannot expect that the gathering 
of the hungry and thirsty will be an orderly one. If it 
is any less shocking to a man’s religious sensibilities 
because it occurs four days from Sunday, then the 
nearer Sunday it comes the better. 

—A parishioner of Christ Church, Brooklyn, sends 
us word that that parish has sustained another loss in 
the resignation of the Rev. John C. Welwood, for 
many years its assistant minister. The whole respon- 
sibility of Christ Church has many times been borne 
by him, and so well did he keep the congregation 
together during the long absence of the rector, prior 
to his departure, that some were much disappointed at 
his not being requested to remain at the helm. Mr. 
Welwood’s work has been done chiefly among the sick 
and poor ; these will miss the minister who cheerfully 
put aside his Christmas dinner to gratify a mother’s 
wish to have her baby christened on that day, and who 
went day after day to read and pray by the side of a 
woman who had been a faithful domestic servant. 
The Sunday-school of Christ Church has been greatly 
improved by Mr. Welwood, who has a remarkable 
ability in training children to sing, and rare musical 
taste. As a preacher, Mr. Welwood keeps abreast 
with the topics of the day. 

—In anticipation of the National Christian Endeavor 
Convention, to be held in Philadelphia July 9 to the 
11th, the statistics of the societies have been collected, 
from which it appears that there are on record to-day 
7,671 societies, with a membership of 470,000. These 
societies are found in twenty-two different denomina- 
tions, the majority, however, being in the different 
branches of the Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, and 
Congregational churches. During the past year, how- 
ever, many of these societies have been formed in 
Lutheran, Disciples, Christian, United Brethren, and 
Reformed Episcopal churches, while among the Friends 
there are nearly forty. During the twelve months past 
the organization has increased by three thousand socie- 
ties and about 160,000 members—by far the largest 
increase ever recorded in a single year. In New York 
there are 1,387 societies, in Massachusetts 742, in Illi- 
nois 541, in Pennsylvania 484, in Ohio 465, in Connect- 
icut 352, in Iowa 336, in New Jersey 279, in California 
241, and in many other States nearly as many. As 
nearly as can be ascertained, at least 45,000 young 
people from the ranks of the societies have joined the 
evangelical churches within the year. 
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MONIER WILLIAMS ON BUDDHISM.’ 


In the last quarter of a century very many have 
taken in hand to inform the world about the doc- 
trine, discipline, and worship of the Buddhists. 
That the efforts have been well meant has not 
justified their authors in pretending to explain 
that of which they did not, and, in the nature of 
the case, could not, know anything. To have the 
right to speak upon Buddhism one should have first 
taken a preparatory course of study in the litera- 
ture of Vedism, Brahmanism, and Hinduism, 
should have read the original Sanskrit and Pali 
texts, and should have examined practical Buddhism 
in Ceylon, Northern India, Burmah, Siam, Thibet, 
China, and Japan. The doctrine and system of 
Gautama, in fact, chameleon-like, took color from 
the locality, and each district differed from the 
others. This has been a fruitful source of error 
for the hasty writers. It is impossible to say, in 
any comprehensive way, that modern Buddhism is 
this or that. It is the most tolerant of religions. 
In the lifetime of Gautama himself already it had 
split into five schismatical sects, and now it ranges 
through all the forms from Agnosticism, Atheism, 
Polytheism, Pantheism, Fetishism, to pure Theism. 
Gautama himself never wrote a line of his doctrine, 
and it was not till after his death that any attempt 
to record his sayings.and the events of his life was 
made. Then so great a mass of the miraculous 
and supernatural had become mingled that it is 
difficult to determine facts. This much is perhaps 
finally ascertained: About the year 500 B.c., at Ka- 
pila Vastu, in the present province of Oudh, North 
India, was born to Suddhodana and his wife Maya 
the child Gautama. Suddhodana was of the Koha- 
triya or warrior caste of Hindus, apparently a large 
landowner and nobleman, but not aking in the pres- 
ent sense of the word. The boy was probably mar- 
ried at fifteen or sixteen, according to Hindu custom, 
for no respectable Hindu allows his son to remain 
unmarried after the age of sixteen. It was not 
till Gautama was about thirty that his first and 
only child, Rahula, was born; and just then Gau- 
tama determined to flee the world and give himself 
to religious contemplation. The many legends 
belonging to this epoch can be read in Arnold’s 
“ Light of Asia.” One legend tells how finally, in 
the supreme night of his enlightenment, he gained 
the knowledge in the first watch of all his previous 
existences, in the second night-watch of all present 
states of being, in the third of the chain of causes 
and effects, and at dawn he knew all things. It 
was then that he became Buddha—“ the Enlight- 
ened.” Buddha’s own doctrine was at first purely 
humanitarian. He bade men seek help from within 
themselves alone. Prayer was useless, for there 
was no God. He regards pain and sorrow as 
being so inextricably interwoven with life, or ex- 
istence, that the principal purpose of man was to 
lose his individual existence. His “twelve-linked 
chain of causation” will illustrate this point: 
“From ignorance comes the combination of forma- 
tions or tendencies [instincts derived from former 
births, or Karma]; from such formations comes 
consciousness [self-consciousness] ; from conscious- 
ness, individual being; from individual being, the 
six organs of sense; from the six organs, contact 
[with objects—i. ¢., perception]; from contact, 
sensation ; from sensation, desire [lust, or tan ha, 
thirst]; from desire, clinging to life [Schopenhauer’s 
Will to Live]; from clinging to life, continuity of 
becoming [that is, repeated re-embodiments ] ; from 
continuity of becoming, birth; from birth, decay 
and death ; from decay and death, suffering.” One 
can easily, by tracing back this chain, understand 
Gautama Buddha’s scheme of salvation. Just 
here let it be understood that Buddha did not teach 
reincarnation, because he did not believe in the 
existence of a soul, any more than in the existence 
of a personal and conscious God. It was only a 
tendency, consisting of Karma, which we may, 
though a little inexactly, call habit, together with 
Upadana, or “the will to live,” which recombines 
anew matter into a personality. 

It is not true that Gautama, in denying the 
eternity of God or spirit, affirmed the endless exist- 
ence of matter. His metaphysical instinct was too 
keen for that crass blunder. For him the only 
eternals were the causalty of the act-force (Karma) 





1 Buddhism, in its Connection with Brahmanism and Hindu- 
ism, and in us Contrast with Christianity. +5 ed Monier 
Williams, K.C.1.E., ete., ete. (New York: Macmillan & 
Co.) 





and the succession of cause and effect (the eternal 
becoming). What lies back of the act-force ? 
Gautama said he did not know. 
“ Shall any gazer see with mortal eyes, 
Or any searcher know by mortal mind ? 
Veil after veil will lift—but there must be 
Veil upon veil behind. __ 
Stars sweep and question not. This is enough, 
That life and death and joy and woe abide, 
And cause and sequence and the course of time, 
And Being’s ceaseless tide. 
This is enough to know—the phantasms are 
The Heavens, Earths, Worlds, and changes changing 
them, 
A mighty whirling wheel of strife and stress 
Which none can stay or stem.” 


Here, then, Gautama’s solution of the mystery 
of evil came to a standstill. His fallacy lies in the 
“causality of the act-force,” just as Spinoza’s did 
in the primary definitions of his ethics. To the 
Hindu sage, under the Bodhi-tree, the world seemed, 
as to Ecclesiastes, an endless, hopeless whirl of 
change, and to-day the favorite symbol of the 
Buddhists is the wheel. 

Buddhism has been called the protestantism of 
Brahmanism, but Buddha never broke with the old 
religion. He made no revolution as Luther did. 
His system is derived from the ancient writings ; 
it is only a recombination and reproclamation of 
the principles of Vedanta philosophy and Yoga 
doctrine. It is true that he forbade shedding of 
blood, and so stopped animal sacrifices which were 
drenching the soil of India; it is true that he 
preached a purer morality than was then in vogue ; 
but he did not aim to overthrow Brahmanism, or 
any other religion. The formula for admission to 
his discipleship was the “three-fold refuge,” 

“T take my refuge in Buddha, 
I take my refuge in the Law, 
I take my refuge in the Order,” 


and the only prescribed prayer the famous “ Om, 
mani padure, Hum!” “Om,” or AvuM, is the 
triliteral standing for the Ineffable, the Hindu 
divine triad. “ Mani padure”’ (the jewel is the 
lotus) is commonly supposed to refer to the Buddha 
in his avatara or manifestation in flesh. It has an 
occult allusion to phallic mysticism. ‘“ Hum” is 
another form of “Om,” or is intended to indicate 
amen. 

It is impossible for any one to describe in a 
volume, or in a few volumes, all the phases of mod- 
ern Buddhism. In Thibet it has assumed a form 
nearly approaching the Roman Catholic hierarchy, 
only it has two popes instead of one—the Dalai and 
the Panchen Lamas. They are believed to be ver- 
itable Buddhas in substantial union with the “en- 
lightened one” absorbed into the blissful uncon- 
sciousness of Nirvana. For the good of the world 
the Lama no sooner dies than he is born again, so 
that the interregnum between the Lamas is always 
the same definite period. The monks, nuns, habits 
or costumes, bells, incense, confession, vestments, 
religious ceremonial, and ecclesiastical hierarchy of 
Lamism are curiously near to those of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Concerning the occult Buddhism which recently 
has attracted so much attention it should be said 
that it also anciently belonged to Hinduism. That 
there are at Lhassa (City of the Holy Gods) in the 
great Vatican of the grand Dalai Lama, and else- 
where, colleges for the instruction of pupils in mys- 
tical or occult philosophy and theosophy, there can 
be no manner of doubt. That some of the adepts 
have learned somewhat of the forces of nature and 
life not commonly known in the Western world 
ought not to be denied, however much empty pre- 
tension and patent fraud we may discover. It is 
to be hoped that such secrets may not be intrusted 
to the unprincipled and wicked—lest the catastrophe 
of the Ramayana be imitated. Be this as it may, 
the mysticism of Buddhism belongs naturally 
enough to it, since Gautama first sought enlighten- 
ment among the Yogis or Hindu ascetics who seek 
by contemplation and abstract meditation to attain 
to union (yog) with the One. 

Mention has already been made of the extraordi- 
nary receptivity of Buddhism as the cause of its 
chameleon characteristics. Asa popular religion it 
has absorbed the religions it found wherever it went. 
For that reason it presents various guises and has 
adopted the deities of the several localities, also 
spirit worship, ancestor worship, devil worship, 
magic, sorcery, and the grossest fetishism. Just as 
it has been unable ever to preserve its character in 
dogma, so also as an ethical system Buddhism lacks 
sanction, lacks all vitalizing energy, and is practi- 
cally inoperative. Few Buddhists desire Nirvana, 








and a system of casuistry as lax as that of the old 
Talmudists and the modern Spanish theologians 
allows everything. Sir Monier Williams, who has 
given many years of patient study to the subject, 
who brings also a wealth of knowledge gathered 
from accurate scholarship and extensive travel, has 
given us what up to date is the best work in the 
English language upon the subject of Buddhism. 
If any one has been attracted: to that ignis fatuus, 
the “ Light of Asia,” through Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
brilliant poem, or through the writings of Mr. Sin- 
nett, Colonel Oleutt, Madame Blavatsky, or any of 
the theosophists, we beg him, before yielding himself 
to the seductions of a Buddhist society, to read this 
work. If any are in doubt about the superexcel- 
lence of the religion of Jesus Christ when compared 
with Buddhism, let them listen to the calmly judi- 
cial comparison of Sir Monier Williams. A word 
more. It is commonly stated that Buddhism com- 
prehends five hundred millions, or one-third the 
population of the globe. This is an error. The 
best authorities have determined that there are not 
over one hundred millions of real Buddhists. 
Christianity, with its four hundred and fifty mill- 
ions of adherents, therefore outranks in numbers 
any other religion of the world. Let us hear no 
more of the greatest and profoundest and holiest 
religion on earth! Omne ignotum pro mirabile, 
but the veil is now drawn aside, and we can view 
the system of Gautama bare of its borrowed robes 
of Christianity. 





Living Questions: Studies in Nature and Grace. By 
Warren Hathaway. (New York: Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert.) This volume of sermons has a theological 
significance, because it indicates at once the extent and 
the nature of what men miscall the “new theology.” 
The interpretation of that theology is not confined to a 
few eminent and peculiar preachers, to the utterances 
of solitary professors of an idiosyncratic theology, or to 
the editorials of an occasional journal notable rather 
for the novelty than for the value of its teachings, as 
the critics of the new theology would have the world 
believe; it is heard from many a quiet country pulpit, 
by congregations who do not know that they are listen- 
ing to “ new theology,” and from preachers who would 
disavow the title—and rightly, since the new theology is, 
as The Christian Union has lately had occasion to show, 
at least as ancient as the Alexandrian school. Mr. 
Hathaway is one of these preachers. He is the pastor 
of a Congregational church in Orange County, which 
has always been accustomed to an independent thinker 
in its pulpit. His congregation is a rural congrega- 
tion; but townsfolk make a great mistake if they sup- 
pose that a rural congregation is generally an unthink- 
ing one. There are no more thoughtful congregations 
in the land than a rural congregation accustomed to 
such thoughtful and independent teaching as has fallen 
to the lot of Blooming Grove Church, both under its 
present and under its former pastor. Mr. Hathaway’s 
style is not ornate; he uses ornament very little, and 
for mere ornamentation’s sake never. He is a serious 
thinker, accustomed to speak to people interested in 
serious thoughts. No sermon is bizarre; every sermon 
is in a true sense original. The thoughts are those 
of a nineteenth century man talking to a nineteenth 
century audience on nineteenth century themes. At 
the same time the preacher is not the pupil of a 
provincial nineteenth century school. We have not 
read every sermon, but we do not think the volume 
contains any intimation of a future probation, a doctrine 
which some careless readers of the times have identi- 
fied with new theology ; nor any advocacy of a higher 
criticism, which other almost equally careless folk have 
regarded as its peculiar trade-mark ; and two ser- 
mons are devoted to a criticism of evolution, which 
still others have, with better reason, looked upon as 
the philosophical basis on which the new theology is 
founded. The new theology of these sermons is in 
their spirit rather than in their dogmatic teaching. 
Love rather than law and penalty, character rather 
than circumstance and condition, God a Father rather 
than a King and a Sovereign; a Present God, revealing 
himself to men here and now, not an absentee God 
reported only by witnesses from a far-off age; the 
Christian life a life of liberty, not of servitude—these 
are some of the eys yoo utterances of this typical 
pulpit. The writer of this paragraph has long known 
Mr. Hathaway as one of the most influential formative 
preachers in any rural parish in the Empire State, and 
is glad to see him, through this volume, speaking to a 
larger audience than even the large one which gathers 
every Sunday at Blooming Grove, as well as leaving 
with those who know and love and honor him this 
permanent memento of his ministry. 





Christianity According to Christ. By John Munro 
Gibson, M.A.,D.D. (New York: Robert Carter & 
Bros.) The very title of this book is more inviting 
than the contents of many publications. It is certainly 
refreshing to find a growing disposition in all denomi- 
nations to return to Christ’s Christianity. We have 
heard so much about Christianity as a system that we 
are in danger of forgetting Christ as a Person. The 
evil is now beginning to work its own correction, and 
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such a book as this fromthe pen of so strong a thinker as 
Dr. Gibson will promote the. healthful progress of 
this reform in religious thought. Nothing of a con- 
troversial character appears, and in his chapter on “The 
Missionary Outlook ”—a subject so recently given up 
to dogmatics—the author surveys the whole ques- 
tion of missionary endeavor from the standpoint of 
history and common sense. The second chapter, which 
treats of Evangelical Apologetics, sounds a note of 
warning by clearly showing that Christ is rarely put in 
the foreground bythe writers upon this subject. Some 
of the perils incident to this branch of Christian litera- 
ture are faithfully delineated, as, indeed, it must be 
apparent to all keen observers that apologetics have 
too often degenerated into mere apologies for faith. 
In what Dr. Gibson has to say concerning the “ Trinity 
as Taught by Christ” there is set forth a common 
orthodox heresy of worshiping three Gods under the 
hallucination of a Triune conception, and it is justly 
urged that to know in heart and life the personal Jesus 
is to know the threefold relation of the Godhead in 
Christian experience. We object, however, to the 
statement that a man of clear intellect and strong 
logical power, who begins by rejecting Christ, is sure 
to end in agnosticism. The statement is altogether too 
sweeping, and is contradicted by too many marked ex- 
ceptions, although there are certainly not a few who 
have drifted into such waters from evangelical moor- 
ings. Other valuable papers in this volume are those 
under the titles, “‘ The Soul of Business, or the Law of 
Christ as Applied to Trade and Commerce,” “ Lay 
Helps in Christian Work,” “The Spirit of the Age,” 
“ Christianity According to Christ as Exhibited in the 
Lord’s Prayer.” Not all of these essays are strong 
or strikingly original. One or two are decidedly com- 
monplace. But the book as a whole conveys the im- 
pression of candor and ability, and in certain directions, 
as already intimated, the religious public owes Dr. Gib- 
son a debt of gratitude for plain and timely speech. 





Scriptures, Hebrew and Christian, Arranged and 
Edited as an Introduction to the Study of the Bible. By 
Edward D. Bartlett, D.D., Dean of the Protestant Epis- 
copal School in Philadelphia, and John P. Peters, Ph.D., 
Professor of Old Testament Language and Literature 
in the same. Vol. II. This volume, carrying on the 
work from the preceding one, traces the history of the 
Jewish people from the exile to Nehemiah, gives the 
Hebrew legislation, gathered from the Levitical and 
Deuteronomic codes, a “Collection of Hebrew Tales, 
including Ruth, Elijah, Elisha, Jonah, Daniel, and 
Esther, and Selections from the Prophecies, the Poetry, 
and the Proverbs of the Hebrews.” Probably all the 
readers of the Bible have sometimes found a disadvan- 
tage in the familiarity of its form and phraseology. 
Constant repetition has destroyed its freshness, and so 
robbed it of much of its significance. Moreover, the 
prophecies and psalms, dissociated from the events and 
experiences with which they are ordinarily connected, 
lose much of their significance. This work is an at- 
tempt—and, it appears to us, in the main a remarkably 


successful attempt—to present the Bible in a fresh and | 


vital form. We should say that one who desires. to 
get comprehensively the panorama of the Bible, to 
understand it as a whole, to appreciate it as a collec- 
tion of literature, would find this version a better 
means to that end than either the Old or the New Ver- 
sion. We do not, indeed, always agree with the ar- 
rangement of our author. We still continue to regard 
the Fifty-first Psalm, with the exception of the last 
two verses, as the product of David’s experiences after 
the rebuke of Nathan. Wezare inclined, too, to attrib- 
ute Psalms Forty-one and Forty-two to David, and to 
connect them with his experiences of exile from Jeru- 
salem at the time of Absalom’s rebellion. All such 
adjustments are, however, measurably hypothetical, 
and if these psalms are placed, with our ution, in the 
period of the’ exile, they have a greater significance 
than that which they possess when they are not placed 
anywhere. We wish that the authors had, either in 
foot-notes or in an appendix, stated the reasons for 
their adjustments. e think this would have added 
materially to the value of their work for the student 
of Scripture, if not for the ordinary reader. 





English Economic History and Theory. By W. J. 
Ashley, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) The economic history 
of England during the Middle Ages is, of course, our 
own economic history during that period, and it is not 
too much to say that the knowledge of it is as impor- 
tant to the understanding of our economic condition 
to-day as is a knowledge of the development of English 
law during the Middle Ages to the understanding of 
our law to-day. Mr. Ashley has performed the task 
which he has undertaken with exceptional ability. The 
volume opens with a clearly drawn picture of the 
manor and village community at the dawn of English 
history. In this chapter the history of agricultural 
labor is given. The second chapter, upon the “ Mer- 
chant a Craft Guilds,” describes the industrial life in 
the cities, picturing perhaps a little too brightly its 
contrast with the present, The third chapter gives the 
history of economic theories—the teachings of the 
church, the doctrine of usury, the regulation of trade, 
ete. The manner in which the church began to toler- 
ate interest is worth noting. Though refusing to 
allow to the lender compensation for the gain which 
he might have been receiving had he used his money 





himself, it finally made an exception of the. case in 
which the money failed to be returned at the appointed 
time, in which case the lender was permitted compen- 
sation for the inconvenience of the delay. This excep- 
tion being granted, it was easy to avoid all the prohi- 
bitions. As an illustration of the form which usurious 
contracts took, Mr. Ashley gives the acknowledgment 
of a debt contracted by a prior and convent in 1235, in 
which it was stipulated that the money should be re- 
tained without interest for three months, after which 
time, “ as a recompense for losses,” ten.per cent. should 
be paid the creditor for every two months. The entire 
chapter upon the economic theories of the medieval 
church deserves the serious attention of the church 
to-day. Some of the doctrines which a generation ago 
were sup to be forever abandoned are now being 
partially accepted by advanced students of economics. 





Elementary Psychology. By Daniel Putnam. (New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co.) The question is not 
whether the book is a good one so much as whether it 
has a raison d’étre. A new book on this subject should 
have some special arrangement, a new point of view, 
or a p as an excuse for its appearance. The 
author claims that this has a purpose. It is designed 
for use in high schools and normal schools. It is a 
question how far such schools should cover the same 

und. If their courses are the same, there is no need 
for both. The high school course is already crowded. 
A student going to a normal school for professional 
training should be beyond the high school. Should any 
other = of student be in the normal school ? The 
need of Psychology as part of a normal school curricu- 
lum is admitted ; but the work should be more ad- 
vanced, more complete, more mature, than in this book 
or in any book suited to high school use. Again, there 
is in this book just enough of suggestion regarding the 
teacher’s relation to the developing mind of the child 
to be valueless to the high school student who looks 
forward to teaching with only a high school training— 
needless to the normal school student, who will get the 
same work more fully treated in his study of “ meth- 
ods” and “management.” The book is a good one for 
general readers who wish to find the subject simply 
treated. Just criticism might be made of the heavy 
type headings of topics. These are often trivial and 
misleading instead of suggestive and connected. The 
statement is at times careless and inconsistent, as, for 
instance (p. 38): “Feelings are apparently incapable 
of reproduction and representation.” The next para- 
graph says: “Under some peculiar conditions, the 
revived idea and the reproduced cause of the feeling 
may bring about a recurrence of the feeling itself,” ete. 
Some diagrams used (p. 95-98) suggest the query 
whether we may not soon feel called upon to illustrate 
that the whole is equal to the sum of all its parts by 
diagram for college es. Surely a mind prepared 
for psychological study cannot be aided by such dia- 
grams—ought not to have them. 





This latest volume in the series of English History by 
Contemporary Writers is no whit inferior to its prede- 
cessors. In point of fact, the editor, Mr. T. Archer, 
has been especially fortunate in his subject, The Cru- 
sade of Richard I., 1189-92. Richard of the Lion Heart 
was singularly popular, the idol of his people and the 
admiration of his enemies. Scarcely another character 
of the Middle Ages could be found who so aptly ex- 

ed the dominant traits of the day, Modern times 
bowel discarded the Esau ideal of life. Apart from 
this, however, Richard’s life was full of romance to his 
own contemporaries. Mr. Archer grumbles at the pro- 
lixity of the “Itinerary” of Geoffrey Vinsauf, or 
rather, as Dr. Stubbs has taught us, of Richard of Holy 
Trinity; we, on the contrary, have enjoyed its gossipy 
lousness many an hour, just as we never tire of 
oinville. The author of this volume has drawn from 
other sources, both European and Arabian, and pieced 
the narrative together with much skill and complete- 
ness. Why Richard failed to march upon Jerusalem 
in June, 1192, and why, consequently, the third crusade 
was a failure, has been a puzzle to historians. These 
extracts, put side by side, from Saracen and Christian 
annalists of that time, explain the difficulties. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





Elements of Mental Science. By Henry N. Day. (New 
York : Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.) The treat- 
ment is clear and concise, making the book “a com- 
pact but comprehensive presentation of the facts of the 
human mind in scientific method and form.” The 
work is remarkably analytical—in fact, there is little 
but the analysis itself present. It may almost be said 
that the book does not contain a needless sentence. 
Each sentence in the analysis is laid down as a proposi- 
tion, which is sustained as briefly as possible. There 
is very seldom any use of illustrative cases. Such are 
cited only in the discussion of the subjects of sense- 
ideals pon memory. The views of others are seldom 

uoted. Aristotle is occasionally cited with favor— 
Sir William Hamilton generally to be contradicted. 
The author’s definition of consciousness is carefully 
made, and in some respects differs from that of most 
writers. He speaks sensibly of the genesis of our ideas 
of space and time and other so-called a priori truths, 
denying that they are such. The treatment of the 
three forms of mental activity—sensibility, intelligence, 
and will—separately, as subjective and objective, is a 





valuable feature. The work is prefaced by an excel- 
lent analysis of its contents, which enhances its useful- 
ness. 





The Story of Theodore Parker. By Frances E. Cooke. 
(Boston : Cupples & Hurd.) This is a small book 
about a great man. However widely people may differ 
about the philosophical and theological opinions of 
Parker, certainly all fair-minded men must agree upon 
the grandeur of his morai and intellectual character. 
It was the destiny of Parker to show the New England 
Unitarians the inconsistency of their position. ‘They 
clung to the terminology of orthodoxy, from which they 
had eviscerated all meaning and motive power. He called 
upon them to be true and brave, to step out honestly 
into their new position. Between rationalism and tra- 
ditionalism there is not, logically, a standing ground. 
To-day Parker’s position would not seem so heinously 
radical. On the other hand, opposition perhaps drove 
him sometimes to a position more extreme than in quiet 
he would have cared to take. His character and work 
are, at any rate, important in the history of the progress 
of New England thought, The book is rather a slight 
sketch, but enthusiastically laudatory. Parker was not 
a god ; he was, at best, only a demigod. This we beg 
to suggest to Miss Cooke in view of a possible new edi- 
tion. 





The third volume in the admirable Students’ Series 
of English Classics, now in course of publication by 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston, contains Macaulay’s 
Essays on Lord Clive, edited by Miss Vida D. Scudder, 
of Wellesley College. Following the general plan of 
the series, there is added to the essay, by way of aid 
and suggestion for the student, the chief facts in the 
life of Macaulay, a biographical sketch, a list of six of 
his leading essays, a characterization of his qualities as 
a writer, a brief but suggestive chapter of hints on the 
handling of an essay, on a series of admirable notes. 





SEMITIC TEXT-BOOKS. 


Arabic Bible Chrestomathy, with a Glossary. Edited 
by George Jacob, Ph.D. This is a small pamphlet in 
the Petermann Series. It contains something like fifty 
pages, one half of which is devoted to text, the other 
to glossary. The text contains a few selections from 
Genesis, Samuel, and the Psalms. It is difficult to see 
for what purpose this little pamphlet has been published. 
Almost every Arabic grammar contains a better and 
more accurate chrestomathy and glossary ; and this 
pamphlet not only contains no Arabic grammar, but 
two or three references in it show that the editor is 
sadly ignorant of some of the very first principles of 
Arabic grammar. A number of serious errors and 
omissions are also noticeable throughout the book. 
To the Arabic student this little volume is both unre- 
liable and useless. 

Syriac Grammar, with Bibliography, Chrestomathy, and 
Glossary. By Dr. Eberhard Nestle. Translated by Archd. 
R. S. Kennedy, B.D. This volume also belongs to the 
Petermann Series. It is a matter of no little personal 
and general satisfaction that this volume can be spoken 
of in far higher terms than the preceding little book 
by Dr. Seach This is a second enlarged and improved 
edition of Dr. Nestle’s valuable Syriac Grammar. 
About seventy pages are devoted to grammar strictly, 
treating successively of orthography, phonology, and 
morphology, and then closing with some notes on syn- 
tax. In the main, this part of the grammar is ex- 
cellent. A few minor changes and corrections might 
be made, and doubtless will be in another edition of 
the work. The bibliography following the grammar 
is very complete and valuable. The chrestomathy is 
ample and well selected. It contains four chapters of 
Genesis, an extract from the Gospel according to Mat- 
thew, the Vite Prophetarum, and the legends of the 
finding of the cross, with two recensions and appendix. 
The glossary following the text is commendably 
thorough and accurate. Altogether, the merits of Dr. 
Nestle’s grammar are such as to secure for it general 
appreciation and. use. (Westermann & Co., Pub- 
lishers.) 

A Grammar of the Hebrew Language. By William 
Henry Green, Professor in the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton, N. J. New Edition. Carefully Revised 
throughout, and the Syntax greatly Enlarged. (John 
Wiley & Sons, New York, Publishers.) The great 
merits of Dr.Green’s Hebrew grammar are so well 
known and so generally acknowledged that it is not 
necessary at this date to speak of them at any length. 
Dr. Green’s first grammar was published twenty-seven 
years ago. Since that time great advancement has 
been made in the philological and exegetical study of 
the Old Testament, and in amore thorough and accurate 
knowledge and treatment of the grammatical structure 
of the Hebrew language. Dr. Green’s grammar shows 
the results of this advanced scholarship. Corrections 
and additions have been made; many parts have been 
entirely rewritten ; and, what will prove of high value, 
the syntax has been greatly enlarged. A very few 
changes we should like to have seen, as, for example, 
the adoption of the terms Perfect and Imperfect instead 
of Preterite and Future, and the rejection of the erro- 
neous idea of niphal being a passive of kal. However, 
the excellence of Dr. Green’s grammar is so general 
and thorough that we have but little heart to do aught 
= — and ita 9g it. It stands as tne 

g Hebrew grammar the leading Hebrew 
scholar of America. “ “ 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


The Washington “Star” reports that the General 
in charge of the first annual encampment of the 
District of Columbia National Guard has received 
an order from President Harrison directing that 
no liquor whatever shall be sold, under any 
circumstances, on the Government reservation at 
Fort Washington, particularly during the coming 
encampment. The officer, General Ordway, had 
decided to establish a “ canteen,” where light drinks 
could be bought, because, as he stated, he thought 
this the best means of preventing excessive drink- 
ing during the camp. He argued, in telling the 
plan to a “ Star” reporter when he reached his decis- 
ion, that by thus regulating the traffic under the 
supervision of responsible officers whose duty it 
should be to preserve order and prevent too much 
drinking, there would be no trouble at all, whereas 
if he attempted to prohibit the sale of liquor to the 
men the latter would resort to all sorts of means to 
get it. A delegation from the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union recently protested, going to the 
President with a petition that he issue an order 
prohibiting the sale of any liquor on the camp 
grounds. The President promised them that he 
would look into the matter, and he sent word of his 
decision to the War Department, whence it was 
transmitted to General Ordway. 








Among the associate editors of “The Dawn,” the 
new Christian Socialist journal published in Boston, 
are Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and Miss Willard. 
The latter writes to the editor : 


“Use my name as one of your associate editors. I 
send you some thoughts extracted from my annual 
address. Three questions enlist to-day the Nation’s 
heart : the temperance, the labor, and the woman ques- 
tions ; and these three are one. My study convinces 
me that while prohibition of the liquor traffic would be 
an inestimable blessing to the wage-workers, there is 
more in the labor movement than we have perceived 
from our special point of view. I wish every woman 
would read ‘ Looking Backward,’ by Edward Bellamy, 
and see how the tyranny of Trusts may yet be trans- 
formed to the boon of brotherhood, if only ‘ We, Us, 
and Company’ can agree to organize one great Trust 
in our own interest. But one thing we can do now— 
invest our lives to make conditions as equal as we can ; 
believe in, pray for, work toward, the Brotherhood, 
when all men’s weal shall be each man’s care. The 
Bible is above all others the Book of Brotherhood. 
‘I have compassion on the multitude.’ This is the 
key that Christ has set for each one’s psalm of life, and 
deeds are the only voices sweet enough to sing it in. 
The Brotherhood of man, the Sisterhood of woman— 
these are yet to come through His words that are spirit 
and life.” 





The Governors who resist ballot reform must 
‘ave a care lest they be left without even a saloon 
backing. The men who are willing to prosper by 
the trafic of intoxicants are protesting against being 
classed with those who are willing to prosper by 
the traffic in bribes. They have a right to protest. 
Liquor-selling is condemned by the American con- 
science, bribe-giving by the conscience universal. 
The anti-reform politicians stand on a lower level 
than the saloon-keepers. We gladly reprint the 
following from “ Bonfort’s Circular :” 


“We cannot too urgently impress upon the influen- 
tial members of our trade everywhere the prime im- 
portance of extending to the movement for ot re- 
form an earnest and active support. The trade has 
been extensively and unjustly accused of offering oppo- 
sition to the reform, because, forsooth, ‘the saloon’ is 
alleged to be the resort of those who sell their votes. 
The charge is, of course, born of hatred and steeped in 
unpardonable prejudice. But the way to answer it, 
and the way to answer it to our lasting gain in moral 
status, is to give to the reform not only cordial sup- 
port but material aid. Such victories as those in Penn- 
sylvania and Massachusetts can never be either ‘ influ- 
enced’ or bought. It is our duty as well as our 
interest, therefore, to do all in our power to preserve 
the purity of the ballot; and it becomes doubly our 
duty to do so when we have been unjustly accused of 
opposing it. The reform proposed is one that com- 
mends itself to the conscience and support of every 
honest man, no matter what his calling.” 





“Bonfort’s Circular” has repeatedly presented 
arguments against prohibition and high license 
which were strong and sincere, and which spoke 
from the standpoint of the public interest. From 
the same standpoint we should like to hear what 
this journal has to urge against the principle of 
local option—the principle that the people them- 
selves of every community shall constitute the 
licensing board. Will it deny that, on American 
principles, they are the best and the rightful judges 





whether barrooms among them will be public 
benefits or public injuries? In its last issue it 
says of the county option law in Michigan : 

“If in submitting these measures to the people the 

Legislature will provide the same penalty for buyin 
or using as for selling, we will agree not to say a “ce 
against their All the wine and spirit trade 
ask for is consistency, and a fair deal.” 
This is bright enough, but it is not self-convine- 
ing. The “Circular” would surely not demand 
the same penalty for the man who patronizes a 
bucket-shop and is injured by it as for the man 
who keeps the shop and profits by the other’s in- 
jury. What we want is a serious discussion of the 
principle of local option—something upon the 
same intellectual and moral plane as the “Circu- 
lar’s” arguments against prohibition and high 
license. 





The Philadelphia License Court reconvened last 
week and granted wholesale bottlers’ and brewers’ 
licenses to all applicants, although it had previously 
rejected 226 out of 640 of the applications. In 
explanation the judges filed a statement, in which 
they say: “Some of these applicants were of 
notoriously bad character, among them being con- 
victs and common drunkards who for years had 
led the most abandoned lives. Others had violated 
the laws regulating the sale of liquors, while hold- 
ing licenses in 1888, and maintained places of resort 
that were frequented by degraded women, habitual 
drunkards, and discharged inmates of the House of 
Correction. Nevertheless, as no remonstrances 
raising an ‘issue’ as to the moral character or 
habits of sobriety of these applicants were filed, it 
becomes our duty, under the ruling of the Supreme 
Court, to grant all the licenses applied for.” The 
decision of the Supreme Court, it may be said, was 
not so bad as here appears. It distinguished 
between local authority over the strictly local busi- 
ness of dram-selling, and local authority over the 
general business of wholesaling. So long as using 
liquor in the family is not adjudged a public wrong, 
the selling it to be drank off the premises cannot 
be classed along with the keeping of a barroom. 
The principle that each community shall regulate 
its own concerns does not give it power over the 
— of liquors to other sections and other 

tates. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘““A LESSON FROM CONEMAUGH.” 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

I was interested in an article from your pen, 
with the above title, in The Christian Union of June 
13, in which you state instances of women having 
lost their faith in religion when they saw their 
homes and families swept away by the appalling 
disaster of May 30. 

If you will pardon the liberty, I will ask you 
some questions; first from the standpoint of these 
women, and then from your own. Was not the 
faith of these women such as to lead them to 
believe that God would protect them, and was not 
that faith founded on the teachings of the Bible, 
such as the following: “ When thou walkest through 
the waters, I will be with thee, and through the 
rivers, they shall not overflow thee”? The unfort- 
unate women were doubtless familiar with these 
and similar promises, which, for reasons they did 
not understand, were not verified; and here we 
may ask, if these promises are ever literally verified, 
why not then, when man’s help was utterly unavail- 
ing? These are promises apparently so literal, I do 
not see how they can be interpreted in any other 
sense ; and yet, according to our experience and ob- 
servation, the laws of nature are unvarying in their 
operation ; and in the presence of the earthquake, 
the cyclone, the flood, human beings are of no more 
value than bricks or planks; the cry of the infant, 
the prayer of the sick, the faith of the Christian, 
are as nothing. And yet these women looked for 
help, immediate and actual, for the reason they had 
been taught they would receive it when it was 
needed—taught by the Bible, the pulpit, and the 
hundreds of hymns that abound in the idea of God’s 
protection of his children—a special providence 
for special occasions. 

And yet, for this faith, as old as the patriarchs, 
the prophets, the apostles, and millions of Chris- 
tians, you censure these women, calling it “ spuri- 
ous” and “commercial,” and warning your readers 
against it. True it is, in their hours of agony they 
abandoned it and everything pertaining to it; nor 
do we wonder at this when not a ray of light came 





to their darkened vision, and when, as they be- 
lieved, God had withdrawn his love and mercy in 
permitting so awful a calamity as that under which 
they were suffering to overtake them. 

And now allow me to ask you, my friend, if 
you did not at one time entertain the same belief 
as that which you now condemn, but which, with 
larger intelligence, you have outgrown? And I 
would further ask, What is your view of such 
promises as that I have quoted? Have they refer- 
ence solely to the spiritual and not the physical? or 
do they belong to the age of miracles—the age 
long past—and therefore do not apply to us ?. 

Sr. Lours. AMELIA. 


[ We cannot, in a paragraph, enter at length into 
the problem which our correspondent presents. We 
can only say that, in our judgment, the promises 
of the Bible, interpreted by canons of common 
sense, are all summed up in the words of Christ, 
“Tn the world ye shall have tribulation: but be of 
good cheer; I have overcome the world.” These 
promises are verified by such experiences as that 
of Paul—* We glory in tribulations also; knowing 
that tribulation worketh patience, and patience 
experience, and experience hope, and hope maketh 
not ashamed.” The very promise our correspond- 
ent quotes carries with it a declaration that the 
children of God shall be carried through deep 
waters and scorching fire. But they shall be car- 
ried through ; their faith, if it be a true and Script- 
ural faith, shall not be consumed nor destroyed. 
Our correspondent will find the kind of experience 
which the Scripture promises to God’s children 
expressed in such s as 2 Corinthians iv., 
8-10; xii., 7-10. The Bible does not promise to 
the children of God immunity from earthly trouble. 
—Ens. C. U.] 





SUNDAY CLOSING OF POST-OFFICES. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

‘In your issue of June 13, in recording the fact 
that Postmaster-General Wanamaker is moving in 
the direction of reducing the amount of Sunday 


work in the Post-Office Department, you say that 


‘we are convinced that only in the larger towns 
and cities need the post-office be opened at all on 
Sunday ; that in villages it would be a positive gain 
to have it closed altogether.” 

I fail to see how you can come to a conclusion 
of this kind, for out of actual experience in both 
city and country life Iam compelled to say that if 
there are any reasons whatever for the opening of 
post-offices on Sunday, the arguments are all in 
favor of the village post-office. There seems to 
be a disposition on all sides to grant to the inhabit- 
ants of cities larger liberties and more license in 
keeping the Commandments than is granted the 
residents of villages or agricultural districts. It 
seems to me that the better teaching would be that 
all moral and religious obligations rest as heavily 
upon an individual living in a great city as upon 
one living alone in some uninhabited part of the 
land. People in our cities have the advantage of 
having their mails brought to them from two to 
six times a day for six days in the week, and I do 
not believe there is any good reason why they 
should insist upon having a Sunday delivery. The 
writer at one time in his business experience 
thought it necessary to have the Sunday. morning 
mail, but when I gave the matter my better, sober 
thought I realized the fact that it was in no way 
whatever necessary. It was convenient sometimes 
when I planned leaving the city early Monday 
morning. But my experience has taught me that 
if I can be absent from home weeks at a time 
and give no personal attention to mail, I can 
surely do without the mail on Sundays while re- 
maining at home. The argument in favor of 
opening the village post-office, if there is any, is 
that many of the people live two, four, six, and 
eight miles in the country, and during busy seasons 
are unable to leave their farms during the week 
excepting to attend the village church on Sunday. 
Under these circumstances I can see that it might 
be necessary that the office be kept open an hour 
or two for their convenience. In the face of these 
facts, and out of an experience of my own, I can 
come to no other conclusion but that the Post- 
Office Department will confer, not only a religious 
and moral benefit upon the great business interests 
of our land, but it will relieve the already too 
great strain borne by men bearing the burdens of 
modern business enterprise, by closing the offices on 
Sunday. Yours respectfully, 

ALFRED WHITAKER. 

CLEVELAND, Ohio, July 1, 1889. 
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TWO DRAGONS. 


Thackeray was a victim of the dis- 
tressing habit of procrastination. He 
was always behindhand with his work, 
and always haunted by the specter of 
some unfinished task. One of his charm- 
ing little sketches represents him en- 
deavoring to escape from his room, while 
a printer’s boy leans against the door to 
keep him in. 

He recognized his fault and often be- 
moaned it. 

One day he was visiting the studio of 
Baron Marochetti with Bayard Taylor, 
when their host took down a small en- 
graviug from the wall, and presented it 
to him. The subject was “St. George 
and the Dragon.” 

Thackeray inspected it with great de- 
light for a few minutes, until, suddenly 
becoming grave, he turned to Taylor and 
said: 

“T shall hang it near the head of my 
bed, where I can see it every morning. 
We all have our dragons to fight. Do 
you know yours? Iknowmine. I have 
not one, but two.” 

“ What are they ?” Taylor asked. 

“ Indolence and Luxury.” 

“T could not help smiling,” says Tay- 
lor, “as I thought of the prodigious 
amount of literary labor he had per- 
formed, and at the same time remem- 
bered the simple comfort of his dwelling 
next door.” 

“T am serious,” Thackeray continued. 
“T never take up the pen without an 
effort; I work only from necessity. I 
never walk out without seeing some 
pretty, useless thing which I want to buy. 
Sometimes I pass the same shop window 
every day for months and resist the 
temptation, and think I’m safe ; then 
comes the day of weakness, and I yield. 
I shall look at this picture and think of 
my dragons, though I never expect to 
overcome them.” 

Miserable as he made himself with 
self-reproaches, however, he left behind 
him a priceless addition to the library of 
English literature in the group of novels 
which teach us to be gentle and forbear- 
ing, to despise pettiness of spirit, and to 
exalt all that is pure and unselfish.— 
[Youth’s Companion. 





STRUGGLE OF THE SEXES. 

In 1880 there were some 50,000,000 
people in the United States, and about 
882,000 more males than females. That 
was only because more males were born ; 
the females live the longest. Of the 
centenarians 1,409 were men and 2,607 
were women. The boys start out nearly 
a million ahead and are in the majority 
until the sixteenth year, when the girls 
are a little more numerous. Sweet six- 
teen is a numerous age, anyhow. After 
that, first one and then the other is in 
the majority, the girls gradually gaining 
after thirty-six and leaving the men far 
behind after seventy-five. To balance 
this longevity of the females, in almost 
every State a few more boys are born ; 
not many more, but almost always a 
few. 

It is astonishing to see where the 
census gives thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of boys and girls under one 
year old, there are, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, always a few hundred more 
boys, and only a few hundred more. In 
only six of the forty-nine States and 
Territories are more girls born, and in 
these States they are very slightly in ex- 
cess—from eleven to eighty. These ex- 
ceptions are Arizona, Delaware, Florida, 
Louisiana, Montana, and North Carolina. 


HOW THEY MAKE THIMBLES. 


The way thimbles are made in England 
and in this country is simple enough. 
Dies of the different sizes are used, into 
which the metal, whether gold, silver, or 
steel, is pressed. The hole-punching, 
finishing, polishing, and tempering are 
done afterward. Celluloid and rubber 
are molded. The best thimbles are made 
in France, where the process is more 
thorough. Strange as it may seem, the 
French consider durability in their gold 
thimbles as the first requisite. The first 
step in the making of a Paris gold thim- 
ble is the cutting into a disk of the de- 
sired size a thin piece of sheet-iron. This 
is brought to a red heat, placed over a 
graduated hole in an iron bench, and 
hammered down into it with a punch. 








This hole is the form of the thimble. 
The iron takes its shape and is removed 
from the hole. The little indentations 
to keep the needle from slipping are 


made in it, and all the other finishing | tended 


strokes of the perfect thimble put on it. 
The iron is then made into steel by a 
process peculiar to the French thimble- 
maker, and is tempered, polished, and 
brought to a deep blue color. A thin 
sheet of gold is then pressed into the in- 
terior of the thimble and fastened there 
by a mandril. Gold leaf is attached to 
the outside by great pressure, the edges 
of the leaf being fitted in and held by 
small grooves at the base of the thimble. 
The article is then ready for use. The 
gold will last for years. The steel never 
wears out, and the gold can be readily 
replaced at any time. Nowhere else in 
the world are gold thimbles made in that 
way.—[Chambers’s Journal. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


RUBERTS BROTHERS’ 


NEW BOOKS. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL STORIES. 


On the Golden Texts of the International Lessons of 
1888. Second Part, July-Dec-mber. By EpwarD 
E. Hate. Uniform in size and style with ‘* Sunday- 
Ta Stories, First Part.”” 16mo. Cloth. Price, 
‘* But the value of a bright story, illustrating the 

truth of the lesson, without denominational bias, but 

with strong religious feeling, and in a way to connect 
it with practical life, is obvious; and it is this which 

Mr. Hale and those associated with him have given 

us. Parentsand Sunday-school teachers will welcome 

volumes.”’—Boston Journal. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL STORIES 
FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


On the Golden Texts of the Internationel Lessons of 
1889, July-December By Miss Lucretia P. Hate 
and Mrs. BERNARD WHITMAN. Onevolume. Square 
lémo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

“*It is published at the same time with the collec- 
tion for older boys and girls, which, as before, was 
written by what I am tempted to call my own ‘ Ten.’ 
Both of them are published with our best hopes and 
prayers for the welfare of the young people for whom 
they are written.””—HZdward E. Hale. 


BY LEAFY WAYS. 


A Studiesin the Book of Nature. By ¥. A. Kniaut, 
With numerous beautiful illustrations by E. T. 
Compton. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $2.00. 

_ ‘* The author leads us through all the varying year 
in aseries of Se. chapters. It is hard to single 
out one as superior to another. His diction has a 
character of its own. So ingeniously does he blend 
what he has seen with what he has read, and all in 
such an original manner, that one'feels one’s self in 
the presence of a new master.’’—London Academy. 


ROGERS AND HIS CONTEM- 
PORARIES. 


By P. he bag ~r = ed she nty ay of 
ue) e etc. 2 volumes, i 
Cloth. Price, $5.00. ee ene 
These volumes contain hitherto unpublished letters 
from Lord Byron, Wordsworth. Coleridge, Sir Walter 
pono Southey, Crabbe, Lord Holland, Napoleon, and 


IN MY LADY'S PRAISE. 


By Sir Epwin Arnoup, author of ‘The Light of 
Asia,’”’ etc. One volume, Square l6mo. Parch- 
ment. Price, $1.25. 


A little volume of tributes to Lady Arnold, now first 
collected in one cover. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
Abbott’s New Book. 


SIGNS © PROMISE 


SERMONS 
PREACHED IN PLYMOUTH PULPIT, 1887-1889. 
BY 


LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 
One vol., 12mo, English cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 




















*,* Of Booksellers, or mailed, on receipt of the price, 
by the publishere, : ' 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
80 Lafayette Place, - - New York. 


LIBRARIES AND PARCELS OF 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 
MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK. 


F 4 Rare. Curious. Current. 
Libraries Supplied Cheaper than any Book Store 
IN THE WORLD. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT_ BROTHERS, 


81 Chambers Street, 
3d door west of City Hall Park. NEW YORK. 











HENRY WARD BEECHER’S celebrated 
work, ‘*The Life of Jesus the Christ.’’—The publish- 
ers are now ready to forward terms of subscription 
for second volume or for the complete work. 





BROMFIELD & C0., 658 Broadway, New York City. 





THE PANSY. 


$1.00 a Year; 10 crs. a NumsBER. 


This delightful monthly. edited by ‘* Pansy,” is in- 
n for Sunday, as well as week day, reading. 
Besides serials by “* Pansv”’ and Margaret Sidney, 
there are stcries of travel and history and of home 
life, and interesting stories illustrating the Interna- 
tional Lessons. e@ whole magazine is infused with 
Mrs. Aiden’s earnest, wholesome helpful spirit. For 
vacation or home reading it is invaluable. Sample 
copy, 5 cents. 


A SEVEN-FOLD TROUBLE. 


By Pansy AND Her Frienps. 12mo, $1.50. 


But for the confession in the preface, it would never 
occur to any one that this smoothly written story was 
the joint production of seven different authors, so 
strong is the sympathy between them. It is a true 
story of a homewhere confusion and ill-feeling reign, 
where the stepmother is unappreciated, the children 
misunderstood, the father worried, and everything 
tending to misery But, little by little. new influ- 
ences come in, and in the course of time a complete 
change is worked. simply because the different mem- 
bers of the household grow to understand and respect 
each other. The character-drawing is re« arkably 
well done, and the story is full of interest in its grad- 
ual development, 


TEACHERS 


Desiring to obtain a choice line of books at exception- 
ally low prices will find it to their advantage to exam- 
ine our New Libraries. 


Select S. S. Library, 
No. 13. 20 volumes, $10.00 net. 
Recent Volume: by Noted Authors. 
Price separately exceeds $25.00. 
Select S. S. Library, 
No. 14. 50 volumes, $25.00 net. 
Choice Volumes by Best Authors. 
List price exceeds $60.00. 
The Pansy Primary S. 8S. Library, 
No. 1. 30 volumes, $7.50 net. 
The Pansy Primary S. S. Library, 
No. 2. 20 volumes, $5.00 net. 


The Pansy Primary §S. S. Library, 
No. 3. 12 volumes, $3.00 net. 
The Pansy Intermediate Library, 


10 volumes, $4.50 net. 


Catalogues of over 2,000 books sent free. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOsTON. 


For Vacation take active, healthful, so- 
ciable employment, such as we can give you 
in cool latitudes. 

Apply for Agency of BRYANT’S 

LIBRARY OF POETRY AND SONG. 

500 Volumes in one, 


The most complete Cyclopedia of Poets and Poetical 
literature extant. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
30 Lafayette Place, - - New York. 











“suvoy BRIGHT 
ARRAY! 


SCHOOL 
SONG BOOK ! 
By LOWRY & DOANE, 
IS MOST DESIRABLE EVERY WAY! 


Send 25 Cents for a Copy in Paper. 





BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York 


81 Ranpotr §t., CHIcAGo. 


WANTED--A Christian Gentle- 


man or Lady in every Township to act as i for the 
most ular Subscription Book published, ‘* THE 
HOME BEYOND,” or Views of Heaven, by 
BisHop Fauttows. We have the choicest commenda- 
tions from the Leading Clergymen and the Best Re- 
ligious Papers. For Circulars and Terms address 

ATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 103 State 
Street, Chicago. 





‘Sermons of Impassioned Eloquence.” 


“PADRE AGOSTINO’S 
SERMONS.” 


FIRST SERIES—At Florence. 


Subjects: God, The Soui, The Spirituality 
of the Soul, The Purpose of Life, The Claim 
of God upon Our Lives, Family Life, Pain, 
Hope, The Observance of Sunday, Liberty, 
The Working Classes. 


Third Thousand. 174 pages. 50c. 
SECOND SERIES-—At Rome. 


Subjects: The Necessity of Religion, The 
Objections Urged Against Religion, The 
Sources of Unbelief, The Christ of History, 
The Divinity of Christ, The Love of Christ, 
The Teachings of Christ, The Passion—for 
Good Friday, The Supernatural, Our Nc tive 
Land. 


166 pages. 50c. Just Ready. 


““The sermons of Padre Agostino da Montefeltro, 
called by his countrymen ‘the modern Savonarola,’ 
can hardly fail to have a deep interest for any one 
who cares to study the thoughts and influences of 
our time.”’— Spectator. 





“The vast concourse, the thrilling interest, the 
hushed silence, the rapt attention, the spontaneous 
enthusiasm of the citizens thronging in thousands the 
sacred fane and listening to the burning word poured 
forth.” —Church Review. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 


14 and 16 Astor Place, New York. 


A GOOD PLACE for a MUSIC TEACHER 


is alongside of the counter of a DITSON COMPANY MUSIC 

STORE. A few hours of a summer tour may be profit- 

ably spent in examining our exceptionally good new 

publications, and selecting for the fall campaign. 
From our 64-page list of books (which please ask 

for) we name a few books out of many. 

Examine for Singing and Chorus 

Classes: 


Song Harmony. (60 cts., $6 doz.) Emerson. 

Royal Singer. (60 cts., $6doz.) Emerson. 

American Male Choir. ($1 or $9 doz.) Tenney. 

Jehovah’s Praise. ($1 or $9 doz.) Emerson. 

Concert Selections. (lor $2doz.) Emerson. 
Or our excellent Cantatas: 

Dairy Maid’s Supper. (20 cts., $1.80 doz.) 


Lewis. 
Rainbow Festival. (20 cts., $1.80 doz.) Lewis. 

Examine our Superisr School Music 

Books! 

Song Manual, Book 1. (30 cts., $3 doz.) ‘Em- 
erson. 

Song Manual, Book 2. (40 cts., $4.20 doz.) 
Emerson. 

Song Manual, Book 3. (50 cts., $4.80 doz.) 
Emerson. 

United Voices. (50 cts., $4.80 doz.) Emerson. 

by 9 ae and Primary Songs. (30 cts., 

oz.) 

Examine our new Piano Collections. 
Popular Piano Collection, ($1.) 27 pieces, 
Popular Dance Music Collection. ($1.) 

And many others. Also, 
Popular Song Collection. ($1.) 37 Songs. 
Song Classics. (Sop, $1.) (Alto, $1.) 50 Songs. 
Classic Tenor conan: ($1.) 
Baritone Songs. ($1.) 


Any book mviled for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 








TO AUTHORS AND AMATEUR WRITERS. 


The New York Bureau of Revision and Criticism. 


Unbiased critical opinions on MSS. of all kinds. 
Thorough revision for the press. George W. Curti 
says: ‘* Reading MSS. with a view to publication 
done, as it should be, ee emery y the ‘ Kas 
Chair’s’ friend and fellow-laborer in letters, Dr. T. M. 
Coan.”’ Terms by agreement. Dr. Titus Munson 





Coan, 20 West l4th Street, New York City. 





We will send 


WORKS 


a: 
the following 


BY THE 


REV. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D., 


toany address, postage 


Commentaries on the New 
MATTHEW, - - - - 
MARK AND LUKE, - 
JOHN, - - - - P 
ACTS, - - - - “a 
ROMANS, - - - - 


Life of Christ, - - 


Dictionary of Religious Knowledge, 
Old Testament Shadows of New Testament Truths, 


A-Layman’s Story, -~— - 


patd, on receipt of price. 


Testament. 
ts i es 
- 175 
1 75 
1 75 
1 75 


- $175 
6 00 
3 00 
175 


For Family Worship. Part 1—Seriptural Selections. Part 1I.—Family Prayers. 1 50 


Family Prayers, - - 
In Aid of Faith, Oye 


a a 
100 


Gospel Commentary. J. R. GILMORE s°» LYMAN ABBOTT. 1 50 





ADDRESS 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
30 Lafayette Place, - - = 


New York. 
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FINANCIAL. 


Exchange is so far below the gold ship- 
ping point that we hear of no more engage- 
ments of gold for Paris or London. As 
we have before said, all the gold of the 
past sixty days which has gone abroad 
has been for Paris on the strength of the 
small premium that the Bank of France 
has paid. The necessity for strengthening 
its reserve on the part of this bank has 
arisen from the successive failures, first 
of the Panama Canal, and _ second of the 
Copper Syndicate, both of which events 
led to the depletion of funds in the bank, 
and for a need of recuperation. Con- 
tracts were made for the furnishing of 
the needed gold, and drafts were made on 
the most available market, which was 
found to be in New York. It is for this 
reason that we have suffered a loss of 
$25,000,000 in the last sixty days, and of 
nearly $40,000,000 for the six months 
of the year. Now that this contract is 
probably fulfilled, and exchange has 
fallen one per cent., with offerings of 
cotton bills which now begin to date, 
in anticipation of the crop year, which 
begins in September, we may look for 
a change of front, although not until 
we have been reduced in our city 
bank surplus reserve considerably be- 
low last year at this time, when 
the banks had almost $22,000,000 sur- 
plus reserve against $7,000,000 last week. 
The July payments have been extraordi- 
nary this year. With all the reduction in 
dividends, the estimates of this year’s ag- 
gregate of payments to security-holders 
is beyond any former record. A general 
demand for bonds as investments has 
produced a stiffness in the bond market 
and scarcity of bonds, that has advanced 
first mortgage gilt-edged four per cent. 
debentures to 106 and 107, and good five 
per cents. to from 103 to 110, while the 
old issues of 6s and 7s of differ- 
ent descriptions are ranging from 115 to 
130, with few bonds to be had. Several 
new issues, like the new Wabash bonds, 
the Western Union 6s, the Fort Worth 
1sts, and others, have advanced, and are 
being bought and absorbed in lieu of 
these higher-priced investments. But 
the stock market, on the other hand, in 

“response to the renewal of the fight in 
the Northwestern roads instituted by the 
Chicago & Alton Co., and followed up by 
the Chicago, Burlington & Northern Co., 
the Rock Island and the Quincy Compa- 
nies, has taken a downward tack, and has 
declined from two per cent. to four and 
five per cent.; this decline is confined 
mostly to the Northwesterns and South- 
westerns, while the Vanderbilt and the 
coal stocks decline comparatively little. 
A cut has, however been made on the 
Baltimore & Ohio road on East-bound 

rain shipments; but these shipmen‘s 
- rail from Chicago are light at this 
season, with the lakes carrying the bulk 
of the stuff, so that the consequences o 
such cut for the present cannot be serious 
to the Eastern trunk lines; indeed, so 
unimportant is it that the lines in ques- 
tion will probably maintain the rates 
even at the expense of sacrificing the little 
traffic involved. It is another instance of 
the short-sightedness of the railway 
management on the Baltimore & Ohio— 
which company has but recently escaped 
bankruptey by giving up the ruinous 
business of cutting. 

The change in the actual condition of 
the banks will probably not be great, 
nor will the average condition show 
much modification from the figures of last 
week 

The floods in Texas and more or less 
through the Southwest are inconvenient, 
but not very disastrous; possibly they 
may lower the average yield of cotton a 
little in Texas, but not to any damaging 
extent, the extravagant stories of the bears 
to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
distributions during the week had the 
effect to raise money rates to as high as 
five per cent., but the close was three to 
four per cent, with loans as low as two 
andahalf. There is a temporary demand 
for funds from the interior at the very 
close, but not important. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase....... +++ $5,946,700 
Specie, increase ........... 842,900 
Legal tenders, decrease.... 1,969,400 
Deposits, increase ........ 2,790,800 
Reserve, decrease.......... 2,574,200 


This leaves the surplus reserve of the 
city banks at about $5,000,000. 
Watt STREET. 





United States Government 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 
Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York. 





CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - - Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





In all its branches, includ- 
ing the receiving of ac- 


BANKING Betis sensig fie 


ness paper, issuing interest certificates of deposit, etc. 

We have a full line of Choice 

MUNICIPAL BONDS and other 

Safe aesmeing ~ drawing from 

4 TO 7 PER CENT. SEX for Lists. 

ve also deal a Gor's Land, Vous ~~ =a 

you are go rope we can fu 

travelers’ letters of credit, available anywhere. 

Foreign Exchange on the principal cities of Europe. 


§. A. KEAN & CO., Bankers, 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
100 Washington St. 115 Broadway. 


American Loan and Trust Co. 


CAPITAL, $500,000, 











Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $200,000 


Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for 
Collateral Security to Clients. 





Incorporated and operating under State authority and 
supervision, and with perpetual succession, for 
the transaction of a general and safe 


LOAN, TRUST AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Gua) dian, Trustee, 
Assignee or Receiver. 
FIVE PER CENT. PAID ON TIME LEPOSITS. 
Correspondence Solicited from parties desiring to 
make safe investments. We loan money for them on 
First-Class Real Estate Mortgages with unquestion- 
able security for prompt payment of principal and 
interest. 
CLINTON MARKELL, President. 
G. A. ELDER, Vice-President. 
C. E. SHANNON, 2d Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer. 
JAMES BILLINGS, Se. retary and Treasurer. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


TEXAS LOANS 
at 8 PER CENT. 


geen had an experience of five years 

® in Surveying Lands and seven years in 

Loaning Eastern Money on REAL 

ESTATE since coming to Texas, I would 

© solicit correspondence with private investors 

as to my method of doing business and the 

safety of long time REAL ESTATE LOANS 

@ IN TEXAS, paying EIGHT per cent. net to 
investor. Address 

EB. B. CHANDLER, 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
Reference by permission to THR CHRISTIAN UNION or 


t . New York City, or Lockwood National 
Bank, San Antonio, Texas. 











INSTALMENT DEBENTURES. 


36 Egaifable Building, Boston. 


A New England Organization. 


gated Farms, not nformation 





Loans made on Irri- T / wee for 


exceedin /0 regarding 
of security. Colorado 


DOUBLY GUARANTEED. 





DULUTH INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate and Loans. 


We are large dealers in Business, Residence, Dock, 


and Acre ~e | both in Duluth and on the south 
ride. of {el Harbor, Superior and West Superior. We 


ins and maps to — them when 


requested, and Love invested many thousands uf dol- 


lars for those who never saw the city, always with 
satisfaction, and in almost every case ViRY LARGE 


WM. C. SHERWOOD & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 


8% Cuaranteed First Mortgages. 8% 
Specially secured by 25% deposit with Ameri- 
can and Trust Co. of Boston. Fully 
guaranteed, payable at maturity. Interest 
paid semi-annually. 


8% First. Mortgage Bonds. 8% 


Interest guaranteed, stock bonus in incorpo- 
rated companies insuring large profits to stock- 
holders after the bonds and interest are fully 


P 
10% Syndicate Investments, 10% 


Inside Kansas City Business and Residence 
Property, with half-profits to investors. 
("Bend for circulars and Company record, showing 

$2,000,000 profits to investors since 1883. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
CAPITAL, $5,000. SURPLUS, $637,547.50. 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 
Gen. Agt., 50 State St., Boston. 








WANTED TO SELL. 


BLOO,0CO0O0O worth 


Lands and City Lots on the line of the Electric Rail- 
way. which is the longest electric railway yet built 
and is the pride of the 


CAPITAL CITY, Topeka, Kansas, 


the most prosperous city in all the Western country. 

A new addition, ‘*Oakland,”’ is now attracting 
much attention, as Oakland Park is immediately be- 
yond where (in the large spherical auditorium) the 





Chautauqua Assembly meets for the next ten’ 


years, adding great value to this locality. 

G houses are being ere - the score; over 
300 have been built during the last eighteen months. 

Lots at $300 each will, in the near future, command 
at least $500. Buy a few numbers, and you will not 
regret it. We can always furnish first mortgages 
bearing 8% interest, amply secured, interest and prin 
cipal guaranteed. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CO , 609 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kansas. 


?] YEARS 
OF SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the AMERI- 
CAN INVESTMENT CO. Assets, $2,000,000. Highest 
rate of interest consistent with choicest security. 
Ask for information of E. 8. ORMSBY, Pres 
H. E. SIMMONS, Vice- Pres, 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. 











Ten Years’ Experience in the Real Estate Busi- 
ness in Sioux City. 


LEWIS BROS., 
ffeal state and [nbestment Brokers, 


Sroux Criry, Ia. 


We solicit correspondence with parties who have money 
to loan at a good rate of interest on gparenteed security, 
or to invest in real estate. All ®usiness intrusted to us 
will have our personal attention. 


LEWIS BROBK,, Sioux City, Ia, 


DENVER. 


Real Estate loans negotiated Nettin 
investors 8 per cent. interest. 
Maps, statistics, etc., sent free. 

References: Union Bank, Denver. 


VAN LAW & GALLUP, 
805 Sixteenth Street. - Denver, Colo. 











+++ + NET INCOME 
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Is assured b: buying the REAL ESTATE 
DEB: RE BONDS issued by 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO. 


F MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
Capital paid, $600,000. 
IN DENOMINATIONS FROM $100 UPWARD. 
HESE bonds aresecured by first mortgages on real 
estate in Minnesota, Dakota, Wisconsin, Colorado 
and Texas, held in trust by the Union Trust Co., 
of New York,and the Security Co., of Hartford, and by 
the capital and assets of the Middlesex Banking Co 
whose liabilities are limited by law, being required to 
have not less than 10 per cent. more assetson hand 
than its liabilities, Asa matter of fact it has over twice 
that amount. (See Bank Commissioners’ Report.) It 
is under the supervision of the State Bank Commis- 
sioners, the same as other banks in Connecticut. Every 
safeguard is thrown around these bonds to make them 
as safe as Government bonds. 
ITS RECORD —Thirteen years in business 
« without a dollar lost, or a 
day’s delay in payment of principal or interest. 
Apply for full information to 
FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent 
(with Gilder, Farr & Co.), 31 & 33 Broad St, 


(MAHA [NVESTMENTS. 
GEORGE G. WALLACE, 


Investment Agent, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKAs 











ONEY PLACED IN CHOICE FIRST MORT- 
M GAGES. Purchases carefully made of Real 
Estate offering large profits. Acts as agent for 
Eastern Investors. Ample References, Correspond- 
ence solicite !. 


MINNEHAHA TROST C0., 


S/0UX FALLS, - South Dakota. 


W. W. BROOKINGS, President. 





Negotiate First Mortgage Real Estate Loans on 
Farm and Cit Property, Payment Guaranteed. 
Interest payable in New York Exchange. Liberal 
rates of interest and no expense to ies holding 
we’ mk ead ade in Si Falls ci 

nvestments made in Sioux Falls city preperty— 
the largest city in the new State, with ym lowe 
Trunk es of Railway ; the Metropolis of the new 
Northwest. 

Send for circulars and references. 


MERRITT & GROMMON, 


Real Estate and Investment Brokers, 


Denver, - Colorado. 


Loans made on city property, and handle real es- 
tate generally. References: Dun’s Com. Agency, 
Denver Banks, the Hon. James 8. Rice, Secretary 
of State of Colorado ; Bishop H. W. Warren, M. E. C. 
Correspondence solicited. Furnish book ‘“ Facts 
About Denver,’? maps, and any other information 
desired. 


T GURLEY INVESTMENT CO. 


Capital Stock, $300,000. Paid-up Capital, $250,000. 
STANDARD SECURITIES. 
First Mortgage Loans and Bonds. 
— EsTaBLisHeD Firregn YEARS. — 

Tabor Block, = tee te Denver, Colo. 


Correspondence solicited from lores investors and 
reliable parties. Money loaned at 8% with absolute 
safety. Undoubted references. Thorough experi- 
ence in Denver valuations. References: Dun’s Com. 
Agency, Denver Banks, and best houses in Denver. 


DENVER-COLORADO 


8 % Net on improved inside property from one 











to five years. Information and references 
freely given by 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 





DAKOTA -INVESTMENT-COMPANY, 5 





Established 1881. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, $100,000. 


Guaranteed 7 Per Cont. Mortgages. 


GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA. 


Incorporated 1884, 
SURPLUS AND RESERVE, $30,000. 


Ten Year 6 4-2 Per Cent. Debentures. 


We have had over eight years’ My in placing loans in the RED RIVER VALLEY, and base our 


claim for future patronage upon the 


ECORD that we have made. 


We refer 4 rmission to many Eastern Savings Banks, Insurance Companies and Capitalists that have 
s 


invested with this Company. 


We can satisfy the most conservative of the safety and desirability of our securities, and court the strictest 
examination of our FIELD, our METHODS and our RECORD. 


Address GEO. B, CLIFFORD, Secretary, Grand Forks, Dakota, or 
J. B. FERRY, Manager, No. 2 Wail Street, New York, 





GUARANTY INVESTMENT COMPANY 


CAPITAL, $250,000.00. 





Hon. A. H. HORTON, Topeka, Kan., Pres. (Chief-Justice Kansas Supreme Court.) 


(7% GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. T% 


POINTS FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF INVESTORS. 


1. Unusual fullness of information about the security. 2. Nota 

y our loans. 4, Frequent e: 

ucts from the sections where our loans are made. 5. Monthly Bulletins giving 
or sale. 


investors visits Kansas each year to examine 


le foreclosure. 3. A committee of 
itions in New York of farm prod- 
full information about all 


Add for Monthly Bulletin and Investors’ Committee Re f 
HENRY A- RILEY, General Eastern Manager, 101 Bros lway, N. Y. 
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July 11, 1889. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 








INVESTORS. 


New York City borrows 9 millions 
at 24 percent. This means there is 
so much money seeking investment 
that reductions in the already low 
rates of interest on savings bank de- 
posits and mortgages may soon oc- 
cur. Luckily for those obliged to 
live on the income from moderate 
fortunes, the Great West needs this 
surplus capital, and will pay good in- 
terest for it. 

We can obtain for you, in Denver, 
Colo., 7 and 8 per cent. on prime 
real estate security. 

ACHESON & WARREN, Denver, Colo. 


REPABABETED BY 
A. A. Sweet, 8 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
F. W. Baupwiy, 21 Spruce Street, New York 


Established in London, 1873, 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


NU. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, #500,000. SURPLUS, $560,213 
Corres nat ee od hab nc ween A a 


iging terdam, Holland . Bly- 
ens Sein & & Co. .. London, Mn diand d. 


Allows interest on deposits ; and interest on balances 
of active accounts of merebants and others. 
T here a AT usiness. 
nak orn pe ne with Doan win 
B 1: real esi mortgage, wil 
ithe tle Guaran n appre Looms as ar security 
Gpardian, under 
~ by also, as Regis- 
gent Yor Sta‘ 





as Exec 
Wills for the fixed statuto 
trar, Trustee, Transfer and Newre 
Cities, Ratlroads, 7 Towns, and ress cae rations, sné 
Mortgages cou 
Yo rockiyn. and elsewhere. Collects rents, cou 
mS, Al 
Px egotiates State, City, Rallway' and corporatejloans. 





TRUST 

Garret A. Van Allen, Tobe: D. Vermeule, 

Warner Van Norden John Van Voorhis 

Hooper C Cen: Worst, W. W. Van Voorhis, 
ames B. Van Woert, Geo. W. Van Siclen, 

, Van — —— Booseved, 

d R. Plan au Van Wyck 
fenry W. Bookstaver, et Nochorst Kuyt, 
tobert B. Roosevelt, Sac - O. Edye, 

Geo. M. Van Hoesen, Jotham OW, 

Wn. 4 e F. Hodgman, 

WD. Van Vieck Daniel & Heald. 

. Van Vleck 
ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT, President. 
ERME Vice-President. 


JOHN D,. 
GEO. W, VAN SICLEN, Secretary. 


$12,000,000 +> 


Invested during the last thirteen years 
without loss png | commend our DE- 
BENTURES and MORTGA to con- 
servative irtvestors. These securities 
are entirely free from any geoneure 
_ element, and YIELD SIX’ P 








INTEREST. Send for “ Twelve Years’ 
Experience in Western Mortgages.” 








| 








NEW ENGLAND LOAN AND TRUST CO., 

at ag by W. 
NVESTMENT CO., in sunis e. $200 ~ 

OF 
Reaitiag Leena reas | 
ALL Union n 

fer to the Congregationalist. Send for 
"Sores, Circular and 
INVESTMENTS references before you 
invest elsewhere. 


No, 160 Broadway, New York, 
os eer AGE 
AFEST 2c ec 
S Poe *Sémit* Wha 
CLAR 
upward PROMPT PAYMENT of Prin- 
cipal and Interest Coupons MADE and 
charge. 
. Fi years’ experience, 
Ample Capital. Wide connections. Re- 
W. B. CLARK -K INVESTMENT CoO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





J. J. O'CONNOR, Pres. Ws, O’Muccany, V.~Pres. 
G. A. Eastman, Sec. ano Treas. 


Tne Grand Forks Loan ao Lano Co, 


Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00. 
» GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


First Mortgage Loans made on Farm and Cit; 
Property Estate Bought and Sold. Bonds 
Negotiaved. Collections made, 





Send for ood little book on 


Before Western as in- 
Investing vestments, Ta ens on 
apiiiontion to The Mo ortgage Investment 

mpany, 140 Nassau Street, New York. 

Also, read carefully the article entitled ‘* Mone: 
Matters” in The Christian Union of March 14, page 





Wise lending of money is 
are. 

The way to lend wisely for 
nost is not to lend at all, bu. 
smploy a competent lender; 
which is done very largely now- 
adays. 

Would you like to know how 
lending is made a business of ? 


Tue Kansas City InvestmENT CoMPany, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Port h, New H hi 








MONEY MAY BE SAFE 


+ | Invested in low interest bearing securi- | - 
ties of the East, but no tnverment can be 
. | moresecure than mo ages on real estate . 
in St. Paul, ee largest and most rapidly 
vs growing city in the Northwest, and = 3 
ill net 7 and 8 per cent. interest, pa; 

able semi-annually in New_ Yor en 
change. A long and success’ expert: 
«nee, without a single loss to investors, 
* | has established our businessand guaran- | * 
tees satisfaction. Unquestioned references 
+ | onapplication, Correspondence solicited. 

















SMITH & TAYLOR, 
333 Robert Street, cor. Fourth, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 








USHNELL 
USHNELL 
ffeal Estate and Pinancial gents, 


ST, PAUL, MINN, 
INVESTMENTS IN FIRST MORTGAGES. Inter- 
est 6, 7 and 8 per cent. per annum, payable semi- 
annually, in New York or Boston. Real Estate In- 
vestments made. 
REFERENCES.—First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn.; 
First National Rank, Boston, Mass. 
Correspondence solicited. 





Cc. W. DARLING. E. D. ANGELL. 


DARLING & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans. 


Buy and sell COUNTY 
FARGO, 


ORDERS of Dakota. Pay 
DAKOTA. 





7 per cent., according 
to the laws of Dakota. 
Good as a Government 
Bond. Issued for supplies 
and work done for the 
County. A regular in- 
come of 7 per cent. 


Money Loan d to NET 7 and 8 per cent. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


SACKETT, FLOURNOY & GOSS, 


410 Pierce St., Sioux City, Ia. 








Red River Valley Lands 
for Sale. 

















Farm and City Loans netting 7 per cent. Semi- 
Annual Interest to the Investor. . 
Agents for IOWA RAILRVAD LAND COMPANY. 


fre Estate Loans 
\ 


6 and 7 PER CENT., 


MADE BY 


HAMMETT, DAVISON & CO,, 


KANSAS CITY, MO., 


we give personal attention to the examination of 
oe WARD og a loans. These loans can be had 
AS » Hartford, Conn., or Messrs. 

D five’ ty or, New York. 


6% PUEBLO, Colorado. 6% 


rh. & can make absolutly gilt-edge loans at 6% 
teed, secured hy trum ust deed on Brick Blocks 
= at 10% ¥ valuation. We have 8% notes secured as above 


"HOLLAND & MILES. 


References by permission : Western National Bank 
Central National Bank, Pueblo; Gov. Job A. Cooper 
the Hon. Jas. Rice, Secretary of State, Denver. 




















THEO. S. CASE, 
(for 12 years Postmaster) 
REAL ESTATE ;° LOAN AGENT, 
Dealer in Securities, 
No. 26 Gibraltar Building, - Kansas City, Mo. 


Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest, semi- 
annually without cost or risk to owner. Invest- 
ments made in real estate and notes. Send for 
pamphlet * Information to Investors.” 














7% FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 8% 


Absolute Security. 

Loans negotiated without expense to Tavestor, | ae 

rsonal ey ors of property guaranteed, 
| Insured by Minn. Title ake sas and sey: 4% 

References permitted to to First N and Securit 
Banks, of reap go and to edna ae nd well 
known Wee SMT rofessional men in N. Y. C 

E SMITH. "Temple Court, Minneapolis, Mian, 





aa — Residence and Business Prop- 
erty in 

WEST DIVISION OF CHICAGO, 
within the Ci 


Horse and ble , and Steam Rail- 
— reac. 


g it. 
ow the most rapidly advancing prop- 
rt. in the City. 


M. A. FARR, 


18 Portland Block, - - - - Chicago. 





BESTOR G. BROWN, 
INVESTMENT BANKER, Topeka, Kansas, 

‘Bonds, Stocks, and Commercial Paper. A limited 
number of Trust Certificates issued, bearing from 6 to 
eet _ Write for particulars. Refer banks of 





THE CHEQUE DANK 


LIMITED. 


Chief Office, 4 Waterloo Place, 


PALL MALL, LONDON. 


TRUSTEES: 
The Right Honorable JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. 
The Right Honorable EARL BEAUCHAMP, 
Bankers, Bank of England. 
The Capital of the Bank, in addition to a Special 
Guarantee Fund of 50%, is invested in Government 


The Bank does not discount Notes or Bills, nor 


but invests its Deposits st Government 

Bete = thus go ay Cheques 
EQUAL CASH-—as of England Notes are. 

es Cheques amounts from ONE 





POUND upwards, either ly or put up in Books, as 
Ter the use of Tran ers, Or tor those remit- 


E 
OUT CHARGE in every Town in Great Britain and 
irotena ; Ls, every Town in Europe, and in every part 
0! wo! 
ey x0. THE PARIS EXHIBITION this 


their mail matter 
London, who ar take charge of the same and 
forward to any address. 
For Handbook veins, list of upwards of 2,000 
anking ses, situated in all parts of the world, 
who Cash Cneene ag Ch ques, on pr 
without charge, apply to 


THE AGENCY, CHEQUE BAfa, Limited, 
United Bank Building, 2 Wall St., N. ¥. 
E. J. MATHEWS & CO., Agents. 





digience, by Perm 
or mo AcxAy, Ea {.; Prosident Cables, Ni. 
able Com; -Bennett Cal 
% ano, Hoa t Manh: = tan Trust 
Com pany, and many tihers. 





The Min- 
nesota Title 
Insurance & 
Trust Co., oi 


pinnennolie, Minn., insures Mortgagees and 
Owners against loss from Defect or Fraud in Real 


Estate Titles and defends the in- 
sured titles, if assailed, at its 
own cost, Ifinsured Mortga- 
gree eo the fee by foreclos- 
are, olicy insures his fee. Capital, $500,000, 


Liability of Stockholders, fs ,000,000. Guaran. 


ty Fund, held by State Aud- 
itor, $200,000, Mortg- 
ages for sale 1, ene 


lender 6 to 7%, with insured 
title. Address the Sec’y. Mention this Paper. 





LEASANT HOME-MAKING, 
with PROFITABLE INVESTMENT of 
large or small capital, suggests 


KANSAS CITY 







Controlling a large proportion of the finest properties 
there, for residence, business, or manufacturing, we 
can be of advantage to you. ’A small sum down will 
hold valuable ground for a charming home or the 
pene ag ADVANCE in VALUES. Buildings 


ag anned by buyers, in sightly, healthful locations, to 
paid for on insmallments, a feature of our business. 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


JAMES D. HUSTED, President. 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAK., 


Real Estate * Gollections. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY LOTS FOR SALE. 
Choice farm lands for sale. Acts as agent for 
partiesowning landsin Dakota. Listsof lands 
for sale will be sent free on ——= 

Correspondence solicited 


THE NATIONAL SECURITY Co., 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 


Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. ASAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 












Address F. F. FORD, Orange Valley, N. J., 
or write direct to the Company. 


50 Cts. 


WANTS. 








Cards of not more than one-half inch 
will be inserted in this column, for 
subscribers only, for 50 cents. 


W. F. TAYLOR wants to correspond with any 
who need the air of the Tennessee Mountains for 
weak lungs. Grandview, Rhea Co., Tenn. 


A FEW BOARDERS can be accommodated on 
afarm during the summer season. For particu- 
lars address Mrs. M. L. Evans, Westtown, Orange 
County, N. Y. 


TYPEWRITER.—Caligraph for sale, good as new 
in every respect. Easiest machine to write in the 
market. Warranted Al. J. N. B., Christian 
Union. 


WANTED-~—A reliable, neat, middle-aged woman 
to do general housework for two in family in the 
country. An easy place and permanent home for 
a good woman. Address Box 4, P. 9., Lake 
George, N. Y. 

A GRADUATE OF ELOCUTION and semi- 
nary desires a position as teacher in seminary or 
academy. Will teach Latin and other English 
branches. Highest testimonials given. Address 
G. R. K., care Christian Union. 





SUMMER HOME FOR INVALIDS or tour- 
ists in the prettiest mountain town in Colorado. 
Excellent table board. Roomsor neatly furnished 
tents. Climate especially adapted to the cure of 
consumption. For further particulars address 
Harold Stearns, M.D., Idaho Springs, Colo. 


WE HAVE MANY AGENTS who are able 
under our ‘new plan ’’ to make money by obtain- 
ing subscribers for The Christian Union. It can 
be done, and we would be glad to hear from many 
more who want to know how to doit. Please write 
us and find out. Pustisner CHRISTIAN UNION. 


ANY ONE forwarding information that will secure 
an elocutionist a position as teacher, or aiding her 
to secure the position, will receive from the first 
month's salary one-fifth of it. H. L. K., care 
Christian Union. 


BOARDERS WANTED in a pleasant home; 
healthful, quiet, attractive. Good table. Bath- 
ing. Special inducements for parties of friends. 
Terms reasonable. Accommodation for horses and 
carriage if desired. References exchanged. Ad- 
dress Lock Box 11, Matawan, N. J. 


FOR SALE, to settle an estate—The whole or par 
of a thirty-six acre tract adjoining Englewood , 
Northern Railroad of New Jersey. The property 
is very handsomely located, has a natural growth 
of wood on it, and offers a rare chance for country 
residences. Also: A good house, twelve rooms, 
plot 275x350 (234 acres), large barn, etc., on good 
street, convenient to station. J. Blauvelt, 182 Ful- 
ton Street. 


WANTED-—A middle-aged, experienced woman to 
take charge of two little children. Permanent, 
comfortable home for a motherly, faithful woman. 
If two women of good breeding but reduced to 
self-support would divide between them the work 
of this household, excepting washing, they would 
be treated with perfect consideration. Address 
Mrs. Willis, 244 North Washington Avenue, Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

A COLLEGE PROFESSOR OF GERMAN 
who has had much experience in European travel 
with small parties desires to make an engagernent 
to take charge of two or more boys or young men 
for an educational trip to Europe during the 
months of July, August, and part of September. 
Refers by permission to Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 
Other references given if desired. Address R. B. 
H., Office of The Christian Union. 


SUMMER HOUSE FOR SALE.—In Middle- 
sex, Vt., a quiet village six miles from the State 
capital ; a few miles from Camel's Hump (one of 
the noted Vermont mountains) ; picturesquely 





Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Cc. S. OLDER, 


108 Pike’s Peak Avenue. 
--REAL ESTATE AND LOANS.-- 
Refers to Exchange National Bank, this city. 


BSOLUTE SECURITY, 


And yet an income of 
0 
8°\o 


9". 10° 7) 
ACCORDING TO THE TIME OF LOAN. 


For full vom aye + wal which cannot be covered in an 
advertisement, 


THOMAS & ¢ (0., Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 
Safe Investments 


oe dase or small amounts made by JOHN D. KNOX 

CO., Investment Bankers and Loan Agents, To- 
Pad Special pep given to placing 
money on farms and other Aa and productive prop- 
erty, at 6 to 8 per cent. e have made many hun- 
dreds of loans for persons from England to California. 
Pay interest on Time Certificates of Deposits from 4 
to 6 per cent., accordiog to to time. Send nd a free 
copy of “ Knox’s Investor’s Gu de. » Addre 


JOHN D. ENOX & 00.) 
Topeka, Kansas. 








ituated on the Central Vermont Railroad; a few 
rods from house to Winoski River Rapids, or to 
store, station, and mills. House is two-story, 
with ten beautiful rooms, a -, running water 
up stairs and down. Back of — is an excellent 
barn, with two box stalls, running water, etc. 
Buildings have piazzas, granite foundations, and 
cellar under all of them. Built less than five 
years ; are painted, curtained, and in good repair 
Cost $4,000, but will be sold at a discount. Apply 
to the Rev. Perry Marshall, 57 Imlay Street, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 





YOUR MONOGRAM either 2 or 3 Letter 
for Marking your Linen or Paper and 
Envelopes with Indelible Ink and Bronze 
Colors. ONLY 5O0cts. POST-PAID. 
Also PEN and PENCIL STAMPS 25cts. 
POST-PAID. 
TUCKER & SCHOTT, 
RUBBER & STEEL STAMP MAKERS, SEAL ENGRAVERS, &c 
100 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


Wis 








GENTS WANTED, MEN OR WOMEN, Tosellth 
Celebrated HISSOURISTEAMWASHER, Fist 


oves. Washes by Hot Steam. No Rulfong. Terms L: 





MISSOURI WASHER CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE 


PUBLISHER'S DESK. 


We cannot do without your paper, which we 
consider the best religious paper published. Aside 
from this we consider the editorials worth the 
price of the paper—practical, concise, sound, and 
always to the point. Suecess attend you. 

Yours truly, W. M. B. 

New Or:EAns, La. 














OUR GENEROUS READERS. 


Publisher’s Desk : 

In The Christian Union, issue of April 18 last, under 
the heading of Publisher’s Desk, you were generous 
enough to publish a letter from a “ Home Missionary ” 
appealing for donations of reading matter. That 

peal, through your courtesy, has not been in vain. A 
iberal response, in the form of suitable volumes, maga- 
zines, and periodicals of a useful and varied character, 
has been made. About 160 volumes, divided between 
the Sunday-schools of Dodge and Howells, are now ac- 
eessible to all, the schools having the care and re- 
sponsibility of their custody and circulation. Several 
useful works have also been sent for my personal use. 

These gifts will do incalculable good, like streams of 
water ina dry land. Some of these people have come 
from places and homes where they had free access to 
well-stored libraries; others have never seen so many 
together, much less handled any. Born and bred on the 
frontier, how could they? A moment’s reflection will 
reveal the many wag in which a collection of books 
may prove serviceable in such cases. Something to 
read ! is the famishing cry heard in the sick-room, on 
the Sabbath, through the tedious, long winter nights, 
and, worst of all, the school boy or girl to whom “a 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing. 

And, then, a book is often the companion of the calm 
and sober moments of a person's life, so subtly and 
stealthily inundating stubbornness and unbelief by the 
elaborate setting of some precious truth that the heart 
is melted before resistance is thought of. 

Could those who have helped us have seep the happy 
faces and heard the pleasant things said when the books 
were presented, it would have seemed asweet reward, 
Iam sure. I am now trying to raise $200 to help en- 

the Howells C which, being only 20x28 feet, 
is too small for the present demands. The noble 
struggle maintaived by the small band of Christians 
there is being rewarded in that way. The history of 
that little church is one of struggle, perseverance, and 
1 Nl such as makes it an honor to become identified 
with. 

Thanking you, sir, for your timely service and 
liberal circulation of our appeal through The Chris- 
tian Union, Iam, yours gratefully, 

A Home Missionary. 

NEBRASKA. 


We print this letter for two reasons: it shows 
how much good can be done by a thoughtful dis- 
tribution of reading matter which often goes into 
the waste-basket ; and it shows also how promptly 
and generously the readers of The Christian Union 
respond to any appeal made to them in behalf of 
others. This disposition of the part of our readers 
is a constant source of pleasure and stimulus to us. 








COASTWISE AND RIVERWARD. 


A charming trip for the summer vacation for those 
who love the coul sea-breeze, varied and striking coast 
and river scenery, and a complete restfulness not to be 
found in crowded seaside hotels and mountain resorts, 
may be found in circumnavigating (almost) the great 
peninsula formed by New England and Lower Canada. 
A glance at the map will show that on the western 
side there is to this great body of land a water bounadry 
consisting of the Hudson River, Lake George, and 
Lake Champlain, for two-thirds of the distance; on the 
other sides are Long Island Sound, the Atlantic, and 
the beautiful Gulf and River of St. Lawrence. In two 
weeks, and at comparatively moderate expense, a voy- 
age, or rather series of short voyages, may be enjoyed 
that will yield many and delightful experiences. Boston 
may be taken as the starting-point, to be reached by 
either of the well-known routes. From Boston one of 
the well-equipped boats of the International Steamship 
Company takes us by its “Ocean Day Route” -along 
the picturesque Maine coast, reaching Portland in the 
afternoon of the first day, and proceeding thence up- 
ward to Eastport and St. John. Side trips may be 
made to many attractive points such as Mount Desert, 
the Grand Menan, Campobello, Cutler, and St. Andrew’s, 
N. B. ‘The voyage is a most pleasurable one, giving 
ample opportunities for sight-seeing, rest, and enjoy- 
ment. From St. John the tourist may cross to Annap- 


olis, and, passing by rail through the famous and pleas- 
ant land of Evangeline, visit Halifax, with its citadel 
and quaint market and lovely harbor, and thence to 
Pictou, or he may, if he choose, omit these features and 
go by a more direct route to Pictou. A book giving 

ull information about this part of the route and about 
Eastern Maine and the provinces generally may be had 
by writing to the International Steamship Company at 
Boston or Portland. 

At Pictou we embark for a four days and nights’ sail 
along the coast, through the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and 
up the noble river of thesame name. The comfortable 
side-wheeler, the “Miramichi” (accent on the last 
syllable, please), sails from Montreal and Pictou on 
alternate Mondays—thus from Pictou, July 1, 15, 30 ; 
from Montreal, July 8, 22, August 6—and the rest of 
the tour should be so planned as to meet the right date— 
an easy matter. Stops are made at Charlottetown, the 
growing capital of Prince Edward’s Island ; at Summer- 
side, Percé, Gaspé, and many other queer little French 
hamlets. The scenery of the lower St. Lawrence is 
porieeinety enjoyable because of its many transitions 

rom rugged cliffs to undulating and fertile lowlands. 
There is continuous change, always something attractive 
coming into view, and endless food for curiosity in the 
manners and dress and patois of the French Canadian 
riverside peasants. The “Miramichi” is a notably 
clean and fresh boat, with a table furnished with the 
best of fresh fish, berries, eggs, and chickens from the 
river farm, not to speak of the more solid and more 
customary steamer fare. The Quebec Steamship Com- 
pany.have taken every means to make this trip thoroughly 
enjoyable, and the writer, with many others, can testify 
to the success of their efforts. At Quebec an hour or 
two may be spent in rambling through the crooked, 
narrow streets, visiting the citadel-crowned cliff, view- 
ing the sites of some of the most important events in 
American history, and—if time permit—riding in one 
of the curious caléches to Montmorenci Falls, no less 
beautiful, in the opinion of many, than Niagara, though 
less majestic. The next day will see our tourist in 
Montreal, whose many attractions need not here be 
described. Thence he cannot do better than return to 
this city by way of Lakes Chautauqua and George and 
the Hudson River; the attractions of this part of the 
trip are great, but are too well known to need descrip- 
tion here. 


WORKING GIRLS’ VACATION FUND. 











A. E. R., New Haven, Conn................. ceases $10 00 
C. W. B. C., Englewood, N. J..........ccceeeceesss 26 00 
N. B., Hudson, Ohio ............. .. Sh ee aes 2 00 
AIG: B./Mow Wore lik Ss. Ke eid beige opines 4 00 
DIO WY es oa on. 048 n:¢4 ned ao oerbaieen ysins 1 00 
‘* A Friend of the Working Girls”’...............0008 7 50 
$50 50 

Previously acknowledged...................00..000. $395 00 
$445 50 








AN ENGLISH OPINION ON ADVERTISING. 


An English newspaper, the East Sussex “ News,” 
puts the advertising question in this way: “The value 
of an advertisement is in exact proportion to the influ- 
ence it exercises upon those who are thereby induced 
to purchase the articles to which it draws attention. 
For local Lal pom newspapers circulating extensively 
among a good class of readers residing within easy dis- 
tance of the advertiser should always be chosen. If 
the subject-matter is of general interest, then the more 
widely circulated and more expensive mediums should 
be selected. The important thing is to ascertain what 
papers are read and likely to secure the object the 
advertiser has in view. .... The papers that are 
bought to be read are those which have something 
fresh in them to read. All papers having a ready sale 
have no difficulty in getting advertisements at a fair 
price, and advertisers should studiously avoid the 
‘cheap man.’ True in this, as in every other,walk of 
life, ‘cheap and nasty.’ Papers that insert announce- 
ments in big type, like small posting bills, or hideous 
blocks, of which it is frequently difficult to know the 
meaning, carry with them their own condemnation. 
The proprietors are willing to insert anything at any 
price if they can only save expense in production by 
filling up a given space in the sheet which they send 
forth as a newspaper. Look at the leading papers in 
London and the important towns of England. Do we 
find there that one advertiser is allowed to try to ‘kill’ 
the other by having the ugliest contrivance to attract 
attention? Certainly not. All is neat and orderly, 
and then the advertisements are read. In the other 
case, even when such motives are observed, they are 
invariably passed over in disgust A simple way to 
estimate the value of an advertisement is to imagine a 
pile of paper with an announcement printed on it. Cut 
this identical advertisement out of the entire heap, and 
calculate what it would cost to produce a similar num- 
ber of public notices in any other way. And it is also 
to be remembered that there is no further charge for 
distribution. Of course, in a paper printing only a few 
hundreds the value is comparatively trifling, but where 
the circulation numbers many thousands at each issue 
the advertiser has no cheaper or better means whereby 
he can make himself and his wares known.” 
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and organization which the re ef- 
fected in armies by the French Revolu- 
tion have led up to, and, much as I ad- 
mire that army as a soldier, 1 admire it 
still more as a citizen. Great as it is for 
war, it is infinitely greater as a national 
school for the moral, mental, and phys- 
ical training of the people. Designed ex- 
clusively for war, it has become the most 
important of peace institutions. In it all 
Germans are trained to strength, and 
taught the first principles of personal 
cleanliness and of health. There they 
learn to be honest and manly, and are 
taught the excellence of those virtues 
which serve to make men good subjects 
and law-abiding citizens. It is the school 
of the nation, in which deep love of 


fatherland is fostered and cherished, and | ¢ 


where all classes learn that there is honor 
in obedience and nobility in self-sacrifice. 
The principle that merit should be ade- 
quately rewarded, which, according to 
Carlyle, was the unconscious desire of the 
French Revolution, is realized almost per- 
fectly in the German Army of to-day. 
The German non-commissioned officer, 
after serving twelve years with the colors, 
knows that he will be offered civil em- 
ployment on the railways or in the police 
or the customs forces, and that this 
civil post will be one higher in honor, and 
generally with better pay attached to it, 
than he would have been at all likely to 
reach in the open competition of life. 
And so he devotes himself to his duties 
when in the army with an ardor elsewhere 
unknown. It is a common complaint in 
France, on the other hand, that their non- 
commissioned officers are not as good as 
they might be; and that they are not ex- 
tremely energetic may, perhaps, be in- 
ferred from the fact that their energy is 
not afterward rewarded by an assured 
and high place in civil life. Further- 
more, it is said that the gentlemen volun- 
teers of one year are not the source of 
strength they should be to the French 
Army. In Germany, these young gentle- 
men, we hear, are required to live for six 
weeks or so in the barracks with the com- 
mon soldiers, but after this period, in 
which they are supposed to have learned 
the routine of barrack life, they are 
allowed to take private lodgings, and so 
relieved from the companionship which is 
distasteful to him. In France the volun- 
teer is compelled to pass his year in the 
Chambrée, side by side with the peasant 
or workingman, whom he not infrequently 
subsidizes and turns into a servant. In 
France the spirit of equality seems here 
to be pushed a little too far, and we are 
informed the result is that the gentleman 
volunteer becomes discontented, while the 
private soldier is not benefited. But how- 
ever real these causes of complaint may 
be, it can searcely be denied that in Ger- 
many, and in France also, the army is the 
great training school of the nation in vir- 
tues which cannot be too Lag Serene 
—[General Wolseley, in the Fortnightly 
Review. 


STOP-OFF AT CRESSON SPRINGS 
ON PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
TICKETS. 


The Passenger Department of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company announces that pas- 
sengers holding first-class limited tickets of 
any description, except those designated as 
‘“*Special,’’ will be allowed to stop over at 
Cresson Springs, during the season, as long as 
desired up to October 31. 

In order to avail themselves of this privi- 
lege passengers should notify the train con- 
ductor of their intention to break the journey 
at Cresson, and immediately upon arrival 
should deposit their tickets with the compa- 
ny’s agent at Cresson. 

This concession will be or appreciated 
by through passengers, as it will enable them 
to become acquainted with one of the most 
delightful summer resorts in the country. All 
through passenger trains, including the cele- 
brate New York and Chicago Limited Ex- 
press, stop at Cresson during the season. 














SUMMER SCHEDULE ON PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


The regular summer schedule of trains on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad will go in effect on 
June 29. ‘The usual complete schedule of local 
trains are added to the service. e princi- 
pal changes are the additional trains between 
New York and Long Branch. Express trains 
will leave Cortlandt and Desbrosses Streets 
for Long Branch at 3:30, 7:10 (on and after 
July 1), 9:10 A.M., 12:00 noon, 2:20, 3:10, 3:40 





iently fixed for the accommodation of all 
classes of travel, and the speed of the trains 
has been materially quickened. The 8:00 
A.M. train on Sunday is an addition which 
will be appreciated, and the’ evening trains 
down and the late trains up give an opportu- 
nity for spending an evening at Long Branch 
never before enjoyed. The Long Branch 
yr leaving at 3:40 P.M., will be composed 
of Pullman Parlor Cars and Day Passenger 
we rsa It = run on a fast schedule, and 
will carry no age. 

Other cheagan Te local trains and the ar- 
riving hours of in-bound trains will be found 
by consulting time-tables. 


NEW YORK TO THE WEST VIA 
B. & 0. R. R. 


The B. & O. R. R. Co. now operates a 
complete service of fast express trains direct 
rom New York to Chicago, St. Louis, and 
Cincinnati. Pullman sleepers are run through 
from New York to the three cities named, 
without change or transfer. 

The fastest trains in America run via B. & 
O. R. R. between New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington, and all the 
trains are equipped with man Parlor and 
Sleeping Cars. 








Great improvements have been made in the | ton 


roadway and equipment of the O. in 
the last two years, and its present train 
service is equal to any in the land. In i- 
tion to its attractions in the way of superb 
scenery and historic interest, all B. & O. 
trains between the East and West run via 
Washington. 

The principal offices in New York are at 
415 and 1,140 Broadway, and Station, foot of 
Liberty Street. 








. The enterprising firm of Taylor & Smith, of 
St. Paul, Minn., whose advertisement can be 
found in another column, and whose reputa- 
tion has earned the confidence of investors at 
home, are prepared to offer their services to 
parties throughout the East who may desire 
careful and personal attention given to their 
best interest. Money laid out in many of the 
cities of the West has long since passed the 
critical period of being speculative, and in- 
vestments well made in St. Paul and other 
solid places are safe beyond the probabilit 
of adoubt. The firm gives unquestioned ref- 
erences, on application, and invites corre- 
spondence from Eastern capitalists and in- 
tending investors. 


Massacuusetts. Boston. 
Bes TON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 
Twenty Instructors. 


Opens October 2. Address Hon. E. H. Bennett, 
Dean. 10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 





Massacnusetts, Bradford 
C4 RLETON SCHOOL for Young 
Men and Boys. Superior drill in Classics, Eng- 
lish Studies, and French. Home, safe and attractive. 
$550 per year. Reopens September ll. For circulars 
address I. N. Carterton, Px.D. 





Massacuusetts, Boston. 
ANNETT INSTITUTE for ¥oung 
Ladies, Boston, Mass. FAMILY and DA 
PUPILS. The thirty-sixth year begins Oct. 2, 1889. 
For Circular apply to 
Rev. Groner Gannett, A.M., D.D. 
69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 





Massacuusetts. Worcester. 
LIGHLAND MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY.—Sth year begins Sept. 12. Classical, 
scientific, business, primary departments. Strict su- 
pervision and home comforts. JoszPH ALDEN SHAW, 


r. 





Massacnusetts, Boston. 
Miss ABBY N. JOHNSON’S 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL, 
For young ladies and Bris, 18 Newbury Street, Bos- 
. » will reopen October 2. Superior opportu- 
nities for the study of the ancient and modern lan- 
guages, literature, history, and mental and moral 
BP 





MassacHusetts. Amherst. 
RS. W. F. STEARNS’S 


HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Thirteenth year begins September 20, 1889. 





Massacuusetts, Amherst. 
K GROVE HOME SCHOOL, for 
Young Ladies, re-opens Sept. 19, 1889. pils 
admitted to Smith and Wellesley on our certificat 





New York, New York. 
PA CKARD’S 


BUSINESS COLLEGE and 
SCHOOL OF STENOGRAPHY, 
Cotixes Buitpine, Twenty-Third St. & Fourth Ave. 


Now in its 32d year of successful life. 
Known and read of all the people. 

It prepares young men and young women for busi- 
ness, not by magic nor legerdemain of any kind, but 
by solid work directed to the right spot. 

Nothing promised in three months or three days. 
No cutting of rates. 

No cutting of time. 
No cutting of service. 

Everybody is treated alike, and treated fairly. In 
no other way could the school stand as it does. 


Fall term begins Tuesday, September 3d. 





Send for complete circular to 


S. S. PACKARD, President, 
101 East Twenty-Third St, 





New York, Poughkeepsie. 
IVERVIEW ACADEMY, Pough- 
mt Aa» -, z  - ee Year. Prepares thor- 
or College, th 0 i 
cod Basiness. Military Drill, re See 
Bispee & Amen, Principals. 





New York, Newburgh (on the Hudson). 
IGLAR’S PREPARATORY 
~ SCHOOL, $500, no extras.—If you have a promis- 
ising boy of eight, let me have him next fall. Mean- 
time, if you drop me a line, 1’ll send you a primer on 
the whole subject. Henry W. Siauar (Yale, ’60). 





Miss V. W. Burrum, A.B., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS. Boston. 
CHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 
Foremost schovl of oratory in the world. 
October 3. Summer term at Lancaster, Mass., 


Or. ns 
July 6. 
Catalogue free. 154 Beacon Street. 





New Jersey, Bordentown. 


BORDENTOWN FEMALE COL- 
LEGE, N. J. Charming location on the Dela- 
ware River, and also on Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Healthful and homelike. Superior facilities in Belles- 
Lettres, Music, and Art. Manners and Morals care- 
fully guarded. Address 
Rev. Wiiu1aM C. Bowen, A.M., Pr&ident. 








_ EDUCATIONAL. 








New York, New York. 
SCH. ERMERHORN’S 
TEACH 
Oldest and best known in U. 
Estab! 


3 East l4tu Srreet, N. Y. 


CananA, Sackville, N. B. 
MrT. ALLISON LADIES’ COL- 
LEGE.—Opens Aug. 29, 34th pose 


. Courses of 
study extend from primary branches to degree of 


» AGENCY. 
8. 





B.A. Music and Fine Arts specialties. Board, etc., 
and tuition in Pri Branches, $135. 
C. Borpen, M A., Principal. 





Connecticut, New London. 
BAck WARD AND INVALID 
BOYS8.—The undersigned, an Sxporienced phy: 


sician and teacher, makes the care and edu 
such boys a 8) jalty. Location unsurpassed for 
beauty and health. Address Dr. Wituiamson. 


New Jersey. Englewood. 
SS CREIGHTON AND MISS 
FARRAR'S School for Girls, ht Place, 
Englewood, N. J. Pupils admitted to Smith and Wel- 
lesley on our certificate. 





New Jersey, Bridgeton, 

EVEN GABLES, Mrs. Wescott’s 

Boarding School for Young Ladies. Bridgeton, in 
South New Jersey. Prepares for any —.. Climate 


New York, Saratoga Springs. 
(TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEM- 
INARY. Superior facilities for the higher Sci- 
ences, Philosophy, Languages, Music, Painting, :es- 
thetic and social culture. Thirty-fifth year Geotes 
Sept. 18. Address Cus. F. Down, Ph. D., Pres. 





New York, New York. 
YHE STUDY OF PHRENOLOGY. 
- THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOL- 
OGY opens its Annual Session on Tuesday, Sept. 4th. 
The courses of instruction, open to both men aud 
women, are invaluable to all who would acquire a 
Systematic Knowledge of Human Nature by compe- 
tent instructors. For full particulars write for ** In- 
STITUTE Extra.” Address Fowter & WeEuts Co., 

775 Broadway, New York. 





New York, Rochester. 
UN VERSITY OF ROCHESTER, 
DAVID J. HILL, LL.D., President, 
Two courses of study: 
THE CLASSICAL, 
THE SCIENTIFIC. 
Fall Term begins Thursday, September 12, 1889. 
For catalogues, address the Librarian. 





mild and dry. Gymnasium. Illustra 





New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
[HE MISSES ANABLE’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 
For Youne Lapigs, New Brunswick, N.J. Will 
reopen September 25th, at 66 Bayard Street. 





New Jerszy, Bound Brook, 
$ Xs 0 PER YEAR.—Music and Art 
extra. Professor Fiacx’s Seminary for 
Girls opens at Bound Brook, N. J., September 25. 





Connecticut, Litchfield. 
[AKEVIEW HALL.—A School for 


New York, Chapp qua. 
MOUNTAIN INSTI- 





HAPPAQUA 
Young Ladies, September 18, 1889. Address for | ("nase ‘o, a for 1986-9 we 
circular, a pana aS ta pal, | Ure. Among the hills, 32 an wong dha New Your ™ 
ConnecTICcuT, Ba: New York, Claverack. 
RS. BEECHER’S well-known Fam- (LA VERACK (N. Y.) COLLEGE and 


ily School for Young Girls will receive pupils at 
the opening of spring term, April 24. The school is in 
one of the pleasantest villages on the Sound, and 
pupils can remain through the summer if it is de- 





sired. Address Bayport, Fairfield Oo., Conn. 
Connxcticut, Hartford. 
ISS HAINES’S SCHOOL, 
** WOODSIDE.”’—8S courses in Literature, 
rt, and_ Modern 


History, History of Art, Music, : 
Languages. Prepares for any college. Fifteenth 
year opens Oct. 3. 


Connecticut, Norwalk. a 
N ORWALK MILITARY INSTI- 
TUTE.—Thor ugh poatene Careful training. 
Moderate charges. Superior building. Gymnasium. 
Bowling alleys. Boat-house. 4 
Franx 8. Rozerts, Principal. 


Connecticut, Washington, Litchfield Co 

HE GUNNER Y.—A Family and Pre- 

paratory School for Boys. Next school year be- 
gins September 18. Address J. C. BrinsMADE. 











Inuino1s. Evanston. 
TORTH WESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Evanston, Ill. Rev. Joserpx Cummines, D.D., 
LL.D., President. One Hundred Professors and In- 
structors, and over 1,450 Students. The University 
offers in its Academic, Coiiegiate, Theological, Phar- 
maceutical, Dental, and Law Departments, and also 
in Oratory, Art, and Music, the highest educational 
advantages under the most favorable influences, and 
at a moderate cost. For catalogues address the 
President, or Prof. H. F. Fisk, D.D. 





KENTUCKY, poole vile, " 
S CIENCE ILL.—An lish and 
cal School for Girls. Oldest in the West. 


Classi 
Fits for Wellesley. 
W. T. Poynter, D.D., Shelbyville, Ky. 





Tae 

Peu — oer gp 4 Fou 
Tertns moderate. Pupils admitred vo Wellesley on our 
certificate. Address Miss H. E. Dove.ass, Principal. 





HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. Healthfally 
and beautifully located in the Hudson River Valley. 
Affords superior advantages for thorough and system- 
atic education to young men women. Carefu 
attention given by a strong faculty of experienced 

sf s and teachers to intelle tual, social, moral, 

hysical culture. A Conservatory of Music 

Art of high grade. 36th year opens Sept. 9. Send 
e 


for illustrated catal 5 
ev. A. H. Fuack, A.M., Prest. 








and 
an 





New York, Carmel. 
REW LADIES’ SEMINAR Y.— 
Fifty miles from New York; healthful, home- 
like, thorough, progressive, Christian. Rates reason- 
able. 24th year opens Sept. 11th. Send for illus- 
trated circular. £0. CrosBy Smitu, A.M. 





New York, Elmira. 

ELMIRA COLLEGE FOR Wo.- 

MEN.—Course of study equal to that of the best 
puilgee. be neem 8 and a courses, with class- 
ic: par ent. v i 
Musve and Art. Building * with best modera 4 Eaeow. 
ments ; h .by steam and furnished with eleva- 
tor. Astronomical nen bag $ Museum, and Art 

Address 


Gallery. Terms moderate. 
Pres’t A. W. Cowzes, LL.D. 





New York, Fort Edward. 
Fort EDWARD COLLEGE IN- 
STITUTE.—A Boarding Seminary of highest 
le, Exclusively for Ladies. Superb modern 
8, steam ith hand and 


1} Principal. 





New Yorks, Aurora. 
W ELLs COLLEGE, 
FOR WOMEN, Aurora, N. Y. 
_Fuut Coute@1aTs Course of Study. Location beau- 
tiful and healthful. Buildings elegant. A refined 
Christian home. Session begins Sept. 11, 1889. Send 
for catalogue. E. 8. Frispee, D.D., President. 





New York, Peekskill. 
we RRALEL HALL MIEITARY 
ACADEMY.—A beautiful, thoroughly equipped 
school for young boys only. For circular address 
New York, Poughkeepsie. 


rs. C. J. WRIGHT. 
J) ARRING’S MILITARY INSTI- 
TUTE. For ——— U.8. Military and Naval 
Academies, or Business. _ Illustrated circular. Num- 
ber of pupils limited. Address as above. 








Nortu Carona, Asheville. 

J(NGLISH AND FRENCH SCHOOL 

FOR YOUNG LADIES.—Mrs. Burgwyn Mait- 
land (former Vice-Principal of Mt. Vernon nst., Balt.) 

Offers best advantages of education an 

the attractions of a beautiful home in this celebrated 
health resort. Young ladies received during the 
summer vacation. For particulars address the Prin- 
cipal, P. O. Box 367, Asheville. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Byrn Mawr. 
B® YN MAWR COLLEGE. 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Offers graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 


Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon 
French, Old French, Italian, 8 German, includ- 
ach, Old French, it i Dacean, Miser, Nellie 


inj ( istory, Political 
Belance, puviies, Chats istry, Biology, and Philoso hy. 





( m wit: r. Sargent’s apparatus complete. 
Fellowships (value $450) in Greek, Rhelish, Mathomat. 
cs, History. and Biclogy. For am, address as 


above. 





PgnnsYLvamia, Ogontz. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES.—Removed in 1883 from Chestnut 
Street, Philadelpbia, to Ocontz, the spacious countr 
seat of Jay Cooke, will begin its fortieth year Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 25th. For circulars, apply to Princi- 
PALs, Ogontz School, none County, Pa. 
, nals -rincipal Emerita. 
Miss Frances E. Bennett, Miss H. A. Dinuaye. 
Miss Syty1a J. Eastman. 





ed, w: 
dious chapel, c rooms, music and art rooms, par- 
lors, gymnasium, and furnished rooms for 1) young 
ladies and for Professors and Teachers. Five 
courses of study, with diplomas at em get also 
Preparatory Classes. $200 per year, board, furnished 
room, and all studies, except Music, Art, Stenogra 
phy, and Typewriting. 32d year Sept. 16. 

Jos. E. Kine, D.D. 


Wasnineton, D. C., 1,212 and 1,214 Fourteenth 
Street and 1,407 Massachusetts Avenue. 
RWOoOoD INSTITUTE.—Select 
-* Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Curriculum complete. Standard high. 
ng and privileges of home. Address principals, 
r. and Mrs. Wm. D. CaBe.u. 





New York, Canandaigua. 
GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL..—A 
Christian Home for Girls. Extensive ds and 
attractive appointments. Academic an Coliueiate 
Sapereneas of Study. Superior advantages in Music 
and Art. Spe Course for Pupils preparing for Col- 
leges and Unive: 


Canotine A. Comstock, President. 


ATTENTION, TEACHERS. 

We desire Gpeactions and able teacher to intro- 
duce our new aragon School Apparatus, 
—e nee | cane for agra snenins in 

y an stronomy. ‘or this purpose 
we Ofer Hiberal inducements. . i 
Apply at once for choice of territory. 
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ODD INTERCOURSE. 


People who have not a common lan- 
guage are obliged to adopt all sorts of 
methods of communicating with one 
another. One of the most ingenious at- 
tempts at a verbal understanding is that 
recorded by the author of “The Faleon 
on the Baltic,” an interesting chronicle of 
yachting experiences: 

We arrived at the town of Hoorn, and 
there, while a crowd gathered on the 
quay, an old woman addressed us. She 
became quite angry when she found that 
we could not understand her, and she 
began to scream at the top of her voice, 
heedless of the fact that we were not 
deaf, but merely ignorant of her lan- 
guage. é 

Having failed utterly to explain her- 
self, she suddenly ceased her clamor, and 
beckoned me with her bony hand to fol- 
low her. Her air of authority was such 
that I dared not refuse. I crawled on to 
the quay, and did her bidding with a sink- 
ing heart. She led me through the street 
in silence till we reached a small house. 
The door stood open. Again she beck- 
oned. I hesitated. Then she seized me 
by the hand and dragged me in. 

A crowd of inquisitive boys had fol- 
lowed us. She slammed the door in their 
faces, and I was left alone with this mys- 
terious woman. 

Her next proceeding was to unlock the 
drawer of afine old carved bureau, which 
I coveted even in that moment of trepi- 
dation. From this she took a small book, 
which, without saying a word, she placed 
in my hand. I opened it at the re 
and, lo! it proved to be a French-Dutch 
dictionary. 


I consulted the pages, and pointed out | 


to her the Dutch equivalent for the 
words, “ What do you want with me ?” 

She opened the book in her turn, and, 
following her finger with my eyes, I read 
in succession the two words, “ Huit sous.” 

A light broke on my dull intelligence. 
I hastily turned over the dictionary again, 
and showed her the uncouth Dutch word 
that stood for “harbor-master.” 

“Ja! ja!” she cried, laughing, and 
slapping me on the back. 

We understood each other at last. This 
was the harbor-mistress, and when 1 had 
paid her the fourpence she allowed me to 
depart. 





THE FORTUNES OF A GREAT 
DIAMOND. 


The fortunes of the Pitt diamond have 
been as various as the winds of heaven. 
It was first made publicly conspicuous by 
being placed in the crown arranged for 
the coronation of Louis XV. in 1722. Dur- 
ing the anarchy consequent on the out- 
break of the Revolution, the Regent, as 
the stone was called in France, and the 
Sancy diamonds were stolen. Two years 
later, however, they were recovered, and 
n 1796 and 1798 the Regent was twice 
pledged to German bankers as security 
for the cost of horse furniture. At the 
coronation of Napoleon in 1804 the Re- 
gent appeared, set between the teeth of 
a crocodile, in the pommel of the Em- 
peror’s sword. There the jewel remained 
until it was carried off in 1814 by Marie 
Louise. It was, however, returned by the 
Emperor Francis, and was reset for the 
coronation ~f Charles X. During the 
reign of N .oleon III. it was mounted 


several times, and in 1870 was deposited | 9 


in the Bank of France, from which it was 
transferred to the cellars of the Treasury, 
where it now remains. Pitt resigned his 
Governorship in 1709, and was succeeded 
by Addison, a brother of the immortal 
Joseph. He represented Old Sarum in 
the oon of 1714-15, and died at 
Swallowfield in Berks in 1726, at the age 
of seventy-three, having lived long 
enough to see his grandson, the future 
Earl of Chatham, finish his careers at 
Eton and Oxford, and start on the 

nd tour, before blossoming into the 
eunat of the Blues.—[Blackwood's Mag- 


azine. 








DANGERS AT BILLINGSGATE. 


It is pleasing to learn from one of Mr. 
Lawrence Hamilton’s recent letters that, 
in addition to its old familiar short- 
comings, Billingsgate is peculiarly favor- 
able to the development of bacteria, 
microbes, and all the elements of putre- 
faction in which dead fish are specially 





rich. The walls, floors, and stalls of a 
fish market ought, by rights, to be faced 
with some hard, smooth, non-absorbent 
material, such as marble or glazed tiles, 
which will afford no harbor for these 
microscopic abominations. It seems, 
however, that at Billingsgate the stalls 
are mostly of rough wood, the walls of 
plain brick, and the floors of porous stone, 
and all are worn, honeycombed, and 
rugged with age. The whole place is 
consequently impregnated with putrefy- 
ing filth, with not merely its peculiarly 
ancient and fish-like smell, but also with 
the most objectionable results to such 
wholesome fish as are brought into it. 
For all this we have to thank Gog and 
Magog, who not only keep up this outrage 
on civilization, but charge rents ranging 
from 6d. to 9d. per square foot for such 
accommodation as is to be found there. 
—[London Truth. 








Clothing to your measure. 
Ready-made and made to order. 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier, 
245 Broadway, 

(near the Post-office.) 





Pleasure and. Profit. 









A copy of >— —>x— : AMATEUR 

** How to | OUTFITS 
make Photo- Supplied 

graphs,” | from on 
with descrip- wih which 
tive catalogue PICTURES 
sent without | of the highest 
charge to all excellence 


interested. LMLL/ can be made. 


THE SCOVILL & ADAMS CO. 
423 Broome St., New York. 
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RAISE YOUR BREAD 


© INTHREE HOURS < 
And Avoid All Possibility of Failure. 


=p THE AMERICAN 
BREAD RAISER 
Insures a perfect raising 
- of bread made from any 








G OVER NIGHT. 
No Need of a Fires 


No danger from cold or 
drafta "the whole process 


or sour bread from over- 
heating in summer. 
PROCESS CONTROLLED and 
much better, sweeter and 
more healthful bread ob- 
tained. best auth 


*PRICE COMPLETR, ~ - @3.75.° 
FIRST PREMIUM AT AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR, NEW YORK. 


Recommended and used by all the leading authorities 
cooking, and in use in all New York Cooking and Public 

Mrs. RORER, Principal Philadelphia Cookin. 

8: 

I have boon ‘our American Bread Raiser very 
successfully, and it is the best device for the pur- 
pose I have ever seen. 

Mrs. HOPE, Principal of Cooking; New York Pub- 
lic Schools, says : 

Having used the American Bread Raiser and found 
it entirely satisfactory I do not hesi to rec 
it. I have been experimen in bread-making for 
years, and find best results in QUICK RAISING. I am glad 
of your invention which InsuREs the in three 
rs, and does away with all possibility of failure. 
ybady or Gentlemen Agents wanted in every Town. 

2 Send for full descriptive circulars. G 


The CASE MANUFACTURING Co, 
‘ 83 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


WIEBIG (COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 








stimulant.”” Annual ‘sale 


Finest and C Meat Stock for Sou; 
Made Dishovand Senos An Boot Tea, an oval le: 
tonic and an agreeable 


8,000,000 


Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus 
ven Saoene © signature in blue across label 
as ve, 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
CIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO, L’t'd, London. 





Bigg 
As the weather grows warm, the sale 
of James Pyle’s Pearline Washing 
Compound rapidly increases. This 
proves that many women recognize 
=athe fact that PEARLINE makes 
washing and cleaning very much 
easier than when done with the ordin- 
ary means. Proves also that summer 
clothing, being of delicate texture 
and color, will not stand the rough 
usage necessary when washed with 
soap, and establishes the fact that 
\ PEARLINE, in doing away with 
# the rubbing, lessens the wear and 
y tear and fills a very important place. 
Delightful for bathing in fresh or salt 
water. Its ingredients render _ it 
harmless to the most delicate skin. Especially during 
the hot weather it is to your advantage to use PEARL- 
INE, and only humane to supply your servants with 
it, and thus lighten their labors ; besides you insure much 
better results. Beware of imitations. JAMES PYLE, New York. 


GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER. 


” of 








ResipEnce or C. M. MARSH, Ese. 





















_ Heated by GURNEY’S HOT WATER SYSTEM. 
CHAS. M. MARSH, Counsetor-at-Law, 111 Broapway, N. Y. Crry, April 4, 1888. 

. The Gureey Hot Water Heater put in my house at Morris ty—yeg J., has performed its functions 
admirably. My house is raed a one, having some twenty rooms to heated, and in some places the 
heat has to be carried considerable distances. The house is isolated and upon a considerable elevation. I 
have found the heater less trouble than the ord hot-air turnace. My house has been of a uniform tem- 


more uniformly and pleasantly heated than could possibly be attained by either hot air or steam. 
Residence, Mori Plains, x. J. . Yours. ec.. CHAS. M MARSH. 
Send for ‘“‘How Best to Heat Our Homes” and “ Testimonial Companion.” 


GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER CO., 


237 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. New York Office, 88 John S.. 
SELLING AGENCIES: 
eTROIT, T. R, Chase, 138 Larned St., West. Cuicaao, Rice & Whitacre Mfg. Co., 42 & 44 W. Monroe St. 
PORTLAND, Orn., W. Gardner & Co., 134 3d St. CHaRLEsTon, 8. C., Valk & Murdock, 16, 18 & 20 Hasell St. 
San Francisco, J. J. Lawton, 418 Fulton St. CovineTon, Ky., J. L. Frisbie, 526 Philadelphia 8t. 


—EDISON—~/3000 COPIES Hagkcaua 
—_ \ awing, Music, oa Of _Type-Writer 
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a< | / heer 30000 USERS 
MMi 1 PLE COMPANY, © 
FOR 


CATARRH, ASTHMA, 
HAY-FEVER. 


The Pillow-Inhaler is 
I sary pulowrend snore: 
the Ww, an 
& night whilst sleeping as 
? usual. No pipes or tu 
yy Perfectly safe to the wost 
delicate. @ medicine 
(tar, iodine, carbolic acid, 
f ee _ ete. ds breathed 
8 
to the diseased parts of the air 
nostrils -y d_.. bottom of the Tongs. Wrote 


po will cere eee h. ah Pa 


hay-fever, and throat and lung troubles. 


Mr. J. Corbidge, 2,308 Wabash A Chi . 
writes : I have had catarrh and bronchitis 1 for years 
bed that T had lost all sense of smell, and had given 


80 
up all hopes of ever gettin better. 

the Pillow-Inhaler otew Soak, ng | baa 
returned, and the pain has left my chest. I would 


| A AAS \ \ 
BHI WW 7 p 
“ity yi to kn 
Inhaler, send for a panplllt alee Pillow- 
THE PULLOW-INHALER CO., 


BALL’S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 1,520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. DONT DRINK DIRTY WATER 
Cuicaco Corset Co. 
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DR. JOHNSON AND THE HEBRIDES. 


What strikes one very forcibly in the 
account of Dr. Johnson in the Hebrides 
is the extraordinary reputation he evi- 
dently had even in those remote parts. 
Of course one must make some little 
allowance for the infatuation of Boswell, 
but, after all, Boswell, though infatuated, 
is very truthful, and his estimate is fully 
borne out by the letters, —_ verbatim, 
of such men as Lord Elibank. It is, 
perhaps, a little too much the fashion in 
the present day to run down Dr. John- 
son’s own writings and to attribute his 
renown too exclusively to Boswell. But 
it is evident from this “Tour” that his 
renown was at least equally high before 
Boswell wrote at all—higher than that of 
some who certainly should have ranked 
before him as men of letters. For in- 
stance, it is in this “ Tour” that Boswell 
tells the story of Johnson being called 
“ Doctor Major” and Goldsmith “ Doctor 
Minor.” But which was really “ Major” 
and which “Minor,” so far as literary 
work went? The comparison may fairly 
be instituted because they both worked 
in the same domain—producing poetry, 
essays, fiction, plays. Compare them, 
then, on each of these heads. Will any 
one for a moment say that “ London” or 
“The Vanity of Human Wishes ” is equal 
to “The Traveler” or “The Deserted 
Village,” “Irene” to “She Stoops to 
Conquer,” “ Rasselas ” to “The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” or even (though in this case 
the idea would not be so outrageous) 
“The Rambler” to “The Citizen of the 
World”? All the works of Johnson just 
mentioned are well worth reading, and 
certainly do not deserve the comparative 
oblivion into which they have fallen. But 
he did not wield the magic pen of Gold- 
smith, and no one would have felt this 
more strongly or owned it more gener- 
ously than Sea himself. Indeed, it 
requires all the weight of “the Diction- 
ary” to make the balance at all equal ; 
and even then, simply regarded as literary 
men, surely Goldsmith was Dr. Major 
and Johnson Dr. Minor. But it was on 
the combination of moral with intellect- 
ual merits that the palm was rightly 
given to Johnson; at least, it is clear 
that this was the view taken by the High- 
landers in the Hebrides. One of the 
Doctor’s admirers in the Isle of Skye hit 
it exactly when he said to Boswell: “ Dr. 
Johnson is an honor to mankind, and, if 
the expression may be used, an honor to 
religion.”—[Longman’s Magazine. 








PEASANT PROPRIETORS IN 
RUSSI 


The peasant proprietors can neither pay 
the money owing to the Government for 
their land, nor even the state and com- 
munal taxes, and are flogged by hundreds 
for non-payment. In one district of Noy- 
gorod fifteen hundred peasants were thus 
condemned in 1887. Five hundred and 
fifty had already been flogged, when the 
inspector interceded for the remainder. 
Widespread famine is found over a great 
part of the country ; usurers, the bane of 
peasant proprietors in all countries, are 
in ession ox the situation ; the Koulaks 
and Jew “ Mir-eaters ” supply money on 
mortgage, then foreclose, and when the 
land is in their possession get the work 
done for nothing as interest. These bond- 
age laborers, as they are called, are in 
fact slaves, and are nearly starved, while 
the small pieces of land are often re- 
united into considerable estates, and their 
new owners consider they have only rights 
and no duties. Meantime, as forced labor 
is at an end, and free labor is of the worst 
possible kind, the old landowners can get 
nothing done ; they have tried to em- 
ploy machines, bought by borrowing from 
the banks, and are uow unable to repay 
the money. The upper class has been 
ruined, with no advantage to the peasant. 
—[Nineteenth Century. 








—‘ Every one who takes the slightest 
interest in natural history will be sorry to 
learn,” says “ Nature,” “that the kangaroo 
is in danger of being exitnguished. Its 
skin is so valuable that large numbers of 
young kangaroos are killed, and high 
authorities are of opinion that, unless the 
process is stopped, Australians will soon 
have seen the last specimen of this inter- 
esting animal.” 





CLIFF-DWELLERS IN MEXICO. 


It seems there are still cliff and cave 
dwellers on earth. Lieutenant Schwatka, 
whose travels range from the perpetual 
ice of upper Greenland to the semi-tropi- 
cal regions of Mexico, has found a people 
hitherto unknown. In the Mexican State 
of Chihuahua, the southeast neighbor of 
Texas, this Austro-American explorer 
has just come upon a community of sev- 
eral thousands of the cave and cliff dwell- 
ers, a sun-worshiping people, who had 
been yng to be extinct a long time 

o. Their former dwellings in New 

exico and Arizona have excited some 
interest; now we hear of the people 
themselves. They are described as a very 
dark-colored race and very timid—as, from 
the roaming bands of Apaches, the cruel- 
est of all the Indians, they well might 
be—and on the approach of Schwatka’s 
men these genuine aborigines fled to the 
perpendicular cliffs, up which they went, 
to their high caves, on long notched 
posts. They seem to bea harmless race, 
armed only with the primitive bow and 
arrow and a stone hatchet. That they 
should have escaped so long the prying 
observation of travelers may be due to 
the fact that the greater part of the State 
of Chihuahua (Chee-wa-wa) is a high and 
dry barren region—a lofty, arid table- 
land, which gets little rain, and is sought 
by few or no travelers, Its western part 
is very mountainous, the Sierra Madre 
ranges of the Mexican Cordilleras run- 
ning through it ; and it is doubtless in 
the faces of these inaccessible cliffs that 
the homes of these cave-dwellers are 
found. When they reach their caves 
o~ pull their primitive ladders up after 
them. 


PLANTS IN WITCHCRAFT. 

Occasionally, when the dairy-maid 
churned for a long time without making 
butter, she would stir the cream with a 
twig of mountain ash, and beat the cow 
with another, thus breaking the witch’s 
spell. But to prevent accidents of this 
kind, it has long been customary in the 
northern countries to make the churn staff 
of ash. For the same reason herdboys 
employ an ash twig for driving cattle, and 
one may often see a mountain ash grow- 
ing near a house. On the Continent the 
tree is in equal repute, and in Norway and 
Denmark rowan branches are usually put 
over stable doors to keep out witches, a 
similar notion prevailing in Germany. 
No tree, perhaps, holds such a prominent 
place in witchcraft lore as the mountain 
ash, its mystic power having rarely failed 
to render fruitless the evil influence of 
these enemies of mankind. To counter- 
act the spell of the evil eye, from which 
many innocent persons were believed to 
suffer in the witchcraft period, many 
flowers have been in requisition among 
numerous charms used. Thus, the Rus- 
sian maidens stili hang round the stem of 
the bird tree red ribbon, the Brahmans 
eee rice, and in Italy rue is in demand. 

he Scotch peasantry pluck twigs of ash, 
the Highland women the groundsel, and 
the German folk wear the radish. In 
early times the ringwort was recom- 
mended by Apuleius, and later on the fern 
was regarded a preservation against this 
baneful influence. The Chinese put faith 
in the garlic ; and, in short, every coun- 
try has its own special plants.—[Popular 
Science Monthly. 














WHERE SIMPLICITY AVAILS, 


Before adding another line we wish to state 
that it is Compound Oxygen of which we 
would speak. Having thus admitted our pur- 
pose, we call attention briefly to what the 
voice of experience has to say : 

Manion, Va., August 27, 1886. 

‘*T am happy to report my mother, now in 
her seventy-fifth year, much improved in 
health since using the Compound Oxygen.’ 

rs. Virani B, HALLER. 


Newrort, R. I., June 13, 1887. 
“No one seems to appreciate the blessing 
of paws out more thanIdo. I also realize 
had it not been for the Compound Oxygen I 
would not have been here to enjoy this bless- 
ing.”’ Lyp1a B. CHACE. 


_ We publish a brochure of 200 pages regard- 
an. the effect of Compound Oxygen on in- 
valids suffering from consumption, asthma, 
bronchitis, dyspepsia, pir ae hay fever, 
headache, debility, rheumatism, neuralgia ; 
all chronic and nervous disorders. It will be 
sent, free of charge, to any one addressing 
Drs. StaRKEY & PALEN, 1,529 Arch St., 
Phila., Pa.; or 120 Sutter Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 





“Puzzled The [Jactors.” 


OST of the cases cured by Ayer’s 

Sarsaparilla have been given up 

by the regular practice. Physicians are 

recommending this medicine more than 
ever, and with satisfactory results. 

E. M. Sargent, Lowell, Mass., says : — 
‘* Several years ago, my daughter broke 
out with large sores on her hands, 
face, and other parts of her body. The 
case puzzled the doctors. My daughter 
used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and it resulted 
in a complete cure. Her blood seems to 
have been thoroughly purified, as she 
has never had so much as a pimple 
since taking this medicine.” 

“This is to certify that after having 
been sick for twelve years with kidney 
disease and general debility, and having 
been treated by several physicians with- 
out relief, Iam now better in every re- 
spect, and think I am nearly well, 
having taken seven bottles of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla.’—Maria Ludwigson, 
Albert Lea, Minn. 


Ayers Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5a_ bottle. 


Platts 
Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
Destroys Disease germs, prevents sickness. 
A necessity in every home. 
Invaluable in the sick room. 


BEECHAWM’S PILLS 


ACT LIKE MAGIC 


ON A WEAK STOMACH. 
+25 Cents a Box.< 
OF ALL DRUGGISTS. 


























CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 











HOOK& HASTINGS 
BOSTON, MASS. 
uilders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple 


the Cathedral, Boston: Plymouth Church, Brook- 
yn; Music Hail, Cincinnati, and of over 1,400 


CHURCH ORGANS sor 


very part of thecountry. We invite attention to ou 
new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at from $600 tu $1 
and upwards. ON 
ORGANISTS, and others are invited to apply to us 
for allinformation connected with our art. Descrip. 
TIVE CIRCULARS and specifications furnished on ap- 
plication. Second-hand Organs for sale at low prices. 


The GREAT 


CHURCH LIGHT 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors f 
Gas or Oil, give the most powerfu 
softest cheapest & Best light know 
for Churches, Stores, Show Window- 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New an 
elegant designs. Send size of room 

t circular and estimate. A Libers 
discount to churches and the trade 
Don't be deceived by cheap imitation 

LP. KK, 5st Pearl St., N. ¥ 























Established 1857. 





MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & CO., 
Stained Glass and Interior Decoration, 


Interior decoration and k ri Bai 
rs ——- a wor ee ame ican ay c 
Enaiich-seinted in from the designs 
of Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 
—Sotz AGENTS ror— 
GLAYTON & BELL, Glass Painters to the Queen, London 


61 WASHINGTON SQUARE, SOUTH, 
NEW VORK. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
canta Loe Pere He ORR St... 
Send for Price and NES ho. Address 


. MeSH 
Mention this paper's” “Bellcore, a 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
TROY, N. ¥ 


Manufacture the finest grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 








NEWSHEETMUSIC 


SONGS. 
SHE STOOD AMONG THE LILIES. By Frederick Vinal. 
n exceptionally fine song of only ordinary diffi- 





culty. Twoeditions, for Soprano or Alto. Price, duc, 
WHERE THE OX-EYED DAISIES GROW. 
y Virginia Bryant. 
A pretty and pleasing Waltz Song. Price, 50c 
NO MORE PARTING, NORAH DARLING. 
a sel By cg ne 
Sing song, not difficult i a0 
that sings iteelf. Price, Sdcta, ” "24 With & melody 


PIANO MUSIC. 
GALATEA GAVOTTE. 2 24rczay wacKer. 


A bright and charming composition by the com- 
poser of tha well-known “ Militaire.” Pou, 35cts. 


ARCH OF TRIUMPH. 2 rxawz wazo. 
A stirring and excellent Military March of fourth 
grade of difficulty. Price, 60cts. 
ALBUMBLATT. 2 zours scHznLaann. 
A pretty little ““piece” somewhat in the style of a 


mocturne. Price, 30cts. 


*,*Any of the above, or any other sheet music will 
be sent postpaid on receipt ot retail price, 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. cincinnati, 0. 
And 19 East 16th St., New Yeurk City. 


TA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY Wilt 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 
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Chisayy, Rok Inland & Pai By 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 
ROCK ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, SIOUX 
FALLS, APOLIS, ST. PAUL, ST. JOS- 
EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
CITY, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO SP’NGS 
and PUEBLO. Free Reclining Chair Cars to and 
from CHICAGO, CALDWELL, HUTCHINSON 
and DODGE CITY, and Palace Sleeping Oars be- 
tween CHICAGO, WICHITA and HUTCHINSON. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Through Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining 
Chair Cars and (East of Mo. River) Dining Cars 
daily botween CHICAGO, DES MOINES, COUN- 
CIL BLUFFS and OMAHA, with FREE Reclin- 
ing Chair Car to NORTH PLATTE (Néb.), and 
between CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO 
SPRINGS and PUEBLO, via St. Joseph, or Kan- 
sas City and Topeka. Splendid Dining Hotels 
west of St. Joseph and Kansas City. Excursions 
daily, with Choice of Routes to and from Salt 
Lake, Portland, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
The Direct Line to and from Pike’s Peak, Mani- 
tou, Garden of the Gods, the Sanitariums, and 
Scenic Grandeurs of Colorado, 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 

Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and 8t. Paul, with THROUGH Re- 
clining Chair Cars (FREE) to and from those 
points and Kansas City. Through Chair Car and 
Sleeper between Peoria, Spirit Lake and Sioux 
Falls via Rock Island. The Favorite Line to 
Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and 
Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








HAT YOU HAVE LONG SOUGHT! 







* Ta 


Descrirtion.— Disc attached to blade is 
marked 8 for Square (90°), W for Window- 
sill Pitch 9°). 8 for Octagon (22%°), 6 for 
Hexagon (30°), M for Mitre (45°). Move to 
mark desired, lock by pressing button on 
side and fasten by turning thumb-nut. 


THE HILL BEVEL CO., 


MANCHESTER CONN, 











LADIES. 


Greatest inducements to get 
orders for our celebrated Teas, 
Coffees and Baking Powders. 


GET PREMIUM 27, 


For full particulars address 
P.O. Box 289, New York,N.¥ 











PARKER’S 
2 HAIR BALSAM 
4 Cleanses and beautifies the hair, 
§ Promotes a luxuriant growth, 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 


Prevents Dandruff and hair fall 
50c. ana $1.0 at Druggista, bike 


















BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


Will be found invaluable for 
Cholera infantum 
and all Summer Complaints, 
children or adults. Itis nota 
medicine but willbe retained 





& sustain life when everything 
else fails, 4 sizes 35 cts, up. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the or: jinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in oy 
Roya Baxine Powper Company, 106 Wall St., N. Y. 





If you want to protect your family or 
estate in the event of your death, you will 
find a 


RENEWABLE TERM POLICY 


IN THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF NEW YORE 


to be the safest, the least expensive, and 
the fairest in the market. The premiums 
are adjusted to cover the cost during each 
successive term selected only, but the right 
is given to renew the insurance from term 
to term during the remainder of life if de 
sired, without medical re-examination or 
other condition. The unnecessarily high 
rates of level or unchanging premiums are 
avoided on the one hand, and the insecurity 
of assessment insurance is avoided on the 
other. Renewable Term Insurance com 
bines the advantages of both systems and 
avoids the defects of each. 

Among all the life insurance companies 
in the country, the PROVIDENT SAY- 
INGS shows the largest percentage of assets 
to liabilities and the smallest percentage of 
payments for death claims and expenses, 
thus proving 
MAXIMUM SECURITY 

AND MINIMUM COST. 

Send for circular or apply in person to 
the Home Office, Equitable Building, 120 
Broadway, New York. 

SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
(a Good Agents Wanted. 4) 
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HAVE MAY NY eNTED sveuewty 


NOT FOUND n ice MAKES 
THAT WILL oly REPAY AN 


INVESTIGATION 


BY THO SF Sone TO SECURE 


THE BEST SAFE 
MARVIN SAFE CO. 


NEW YORK, 
LONDON. ENCLAND. 


PHILADELPHIA, + 


THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance 


Society 


assuesanew policy 
which, 
like a bank draft, 
1s a simple 


PROMISE TO PAY. 





MONTANA, OREGON 
AND WASHINGTON. 


rs Lo od are going Week, boar bn msked bear in mind the atoning 
The Northern Pacific Railroad 

poh ‘987 miles, or 57 per cont. of the entire rail- 
road mileage of Montana; spans the Territory with 
its main line from east to west; is the short fine to 
Helena; the only man and dining car line to 
Butte, and is the —— that reaches Miles City 
Billings, Bozeman, ula, the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, and, in fact, nine-tenths of the cities an 

points of interest in the Te tory. 

The Northern Pacific owns and operates 621 miles, or 
56 per cent. of the railroad mileage of Washin = 
its main line extending from the Idaho line via 
kane Falls, vuanere Sprague. Yakima and Stoners, 
through the center of the pe to Tacoma and 
Seattle, and from Tacoma to Portland. No other 
trans-continental through rail line reaches any por- 

m Territory. Ten days’ stop-over 
privileges are given on Northern Pacific second-class 
i e Falls and all points west, thus 
affording settlers an excellent opportunity to see the 
entire Territory without yor J the expense of 
paying local fares trom point to point. 

The Northern Pacific is the shortest route from St 
Paul to Tacoma by 207 miles; to Seattle by 177 miles 
and to Portland by 324 —< me correspondingly 
shorter, var: from one ‘© days, according to 
destination.” — yd Tine 4 ox Bt Paul or Minne- 


apolis passenger cars of any kind into 
Tach, Ore ake 7 


In addition to bei rd onl GS line to § 
Falls, Tacoma, and e Northern kane 
reaches 0 cane the principal Fiacy in ‘Northern Minnesota 
ontana, Idaho, Oregon, and Washing- 
i "ot in mind that the Northern Pacific and 
Shasta line is the i. scenic route to all points in 
California. 








Send for illustrated poet maps, and books 
giving you waneine a Sap mery In reference to the 
country toveree and Ashia line from St. Paul, 

and land to Portland, Ore: 


ea) Duluth, 
gon, an can Tas Tacoma le, Was! n Territory, 
and inclose stamps for the new 1889 d McNa ly 
ashington Territory, printed in 


aay Map of 
colors. 


Address your nearest ticket agent, or Cuas. 8. Fes, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


DUPLIGATE 
WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


We have 5,000 cases of Silverware suitable 
for wedding gifts on which you can save from 
$5.00 on a berry spoon to $400.00 on a tea set. 
Any of these we will send for your examina- 
tion. We will take your 


OLD GOLD 


and Silver in exchange, or buy it outright. 
Send for price list. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 


150 Bowery, New York. 




















ili peas Dhlot, with rules for karting, 
a et, with rules for kn1 
embroidery, etc., 1 ta, mailed to any address by 
the manufacturers celebrated Eureka Spool 
\ Silks, an Lae aay cry and Knitting Silks. 
‘oon Boston, Mass. 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK, terest: pers: 
“filustrated pam 





Crosse & Blackwell's 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


Made rom EugihFreh Fuses 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Sharon Springs, N. Y. 
European Methods of Using 
Sulphur Water. 
(NHALATION, GaAs HALATION, PULVERIZATION, by 
3team or compressed air, for CATARRH, BRONCHIAL 
rRouBLES, and DISEASES Of RESPIRATORY ORGANS 
after methods employed at 
\LLEVARD, CHALLES, MARLIOZ, ENGHIEN, EAUX-BONNEs, 
.ud other Continental Sulphur Springs. 
Douches of every description, 
1ot, cold or tempered, with or without force’ (duuches 
tor ‘izontales, ecossaisses en pluie, op commmas, éc.)for 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, yap — allied diseases 


ATX-LES-BAIns, FRANCE, = saa other European Springs. 
‘tos BaTHsS. PLUNGE BATH 
Establishment open a oth. 
MONOGRAPH and DESCRIPTIVE PHLET With list of 
otels, &c., and prices mailed rg Address 
John H. Gardner & Sons, Sharon Springs, N. Y 








SUMMER RESORTS. 
THE COOPER HOUSE, 


OTSEGO LAKE, Cooperstown, N.Y. 
Will Open June 20th. 


Superior accomodations at reasonable prices. No 
Hay Fever! No Malaria! No Mosquitoes! New train 
from New York ; Grand Central Depot, Limited Ex- 
press, 9:50, arriving at Cooperstown 5 P.M. 

S. E. CRITTENDEN, Proprietor. 


Also manager of the Princess Anng, Virginia Beach, 
Va. Winter and Summer Resort. Address or call 
(2+040’clock) Windsor Hotel, NewYork, until June 18. 


WHITE LAKE, 


SULLIVAN CO., N.Y. 


Prospect House, 


Open June to October. Elevation, 
1,500 ft.; Picturesque Scenery; Pure 
Air; No Malaria; Freedom from Mos- 
quitoes ; Prices moderate. 

W. C. KINNE. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 


TREMPER HOUSE. 


Open June to October. Most accessible by R. R. of 
~~ J Hotel in the Catskills. All modern improve- 


ents. 
= H. TREME EP Jr. Pegpicis . ¥. 
LOUIS F. GOODSELL, M’g’r, 
Formerly of Cozzens’, nee Drecsite 8. 














OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC * 
* MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 23, 1889. 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Co:n- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 


on = 3lst of December, 1888. 

7 1885, to Slat Decetaber, 1888, ¢. $3,865,166 38 
AL tims on Policies not marked off ist’ 
SRMUAET,, LBBB. 0s ccccscsiccccvecccetevecces 1,388,238 01 

ao Marine Premiums......... Sedvactues $5,253,404 39 


marked off - Ist January, 


Pee ees to 3lst December, 1888........... +0 $3,867,269 52 
Losses di the yes 
Period....... -_— sesaesress- $1,998,897 96 


Fae he Company has has the he following Asse 
‘ew 


, yis.: 
York 
Ree Ci and pat and other Stocks.. 501,315 00 
Loans sec by Stocks and otherwise. - » ean 00 
~_ state tate and Claims due the Company, 


Hee e meee eee e eee sereeeeseseees 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding 
vod pro’ os tench to the holders heey or their 
| a and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
- ebrency mt next. 
The outtianting certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
be ee —_ id to the holders thereof, or their 
ves, on and after esday the 
i th of "treaty next, from which date all hacer. 
hereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
a at t the time of payment, and canceled. 
A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned om of the Company for the year ending 














3lst Dece: 1 for which certificates will be 
issued on cna pk. ‘Tuesday, the Seventh of May next. 
By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, JAMES G. DE FORES' 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHARLES D. LEVERIGH 
A. A. RAVEN, N. DENTON SMITH. 
JAMES LOW. EDWARD FLOYD JONES 
WM. STURGIS, JOHN ER, 
BENJAMIN H., FIELD ANSON * W. "HARD, 
EDMUND RLIES, ISAAC BEL] 
OBERT Bi BN, THOMAS MAITLAND, 


TRA BU RSLEY. 
AMES A. HEWLETT, 


C. iA GEORG 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, GUSTAV AMSINCK. 

CHARLES P. BURDETT, WILLIAM G. BOULTON, 

HEN AWLEY, ‘RUSSELL H. HOADLE 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


UNBUKN 


CU REHD 


BY ONE APPLICATION OF 


FRINK'S ECZEMA OINTMENT 


No Breaking or Peeling Off of the Skin! 


Burning, Itching, Smarting Sen- 
sations Instantly Subdued. 








FRINK’S ECZEMA OINTMENT 


Is HARMLESS. Can be used for SORE EYES, 
SORE LIPS, etc., as well as for CUTS, BURNS, 
BRUISES, SPRAINS, INSECT STINGS. It is use- 
ful in a variety of ways. 


PRICH, FIFTY CENTS. 
TWO BOXES, $1. 


Write for Frink’s ECZEMA Ointment. 


HENRY C. FRINK, 234 Broadway, New York, 


BARLOW SaruE: 


Its merits as a WasH Buvug have been f U tested 
and ym by ae of f housekeepers. Your 
re ov 


0. S. WILTBERGER, P ody "933 North od St. °Phila., Pa. 


YOUMANS 
CELEBRATED HATS 


Style and Quality Unequaled, 
(80, 719 »° 1107 BROADWAY 











NEW YORE. 











~ FT 
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MOUNT BHACON ACADEMY, 


Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 








J. FRED SMITH, A.M, ~ - - ~ Principal. 


A Select Home School. . histone Piliiiotin. Efome Care. $400 per Year. 


ee Rar ne 





<= —— 


Fifteen years’ successful experience in teaching. Pupils holding high’places in college, in business,‘in many States. A select corps of teachers in each department. |.oca- 
tion and climate unsurpassed for keen intellectual work. Delightful surroundings of mountain and river. Advantages for out-door sports unrivaled. Careful physical training 
and strictest personal attention given to the healthful development of each pupil. Building well heated ; the rooms are large, well carpeted, furnished throughout in hard wood ; 
thorough ventilation. Conveniences of the institution modern and thorough throughout. Table bountifully furnished direct from farm and garden products. The health of 
pupils is carefully guarded. The institution is under a carefully-chosen Board of Trustees—Dr. C. M. Kittredge, President. We solicit correspondence with parents and guardians 
having these advantages in view. Catalogue and testimonials sent on application. 


LITERARY MARVEL OF THE AGE. 
Eneyclopeedia Britannica. 


POPULAR REPRINT. =- =- = $2.50 PER VOLUME. 
Sold by Subscription Only. 


AAPASLASA 


fi 




















We are publishing a popular reprint of the Encyclopedia Britannica at $2.50 per volume, bound in cloth of the best quality. This is less than one-third the price of the 
original English edition, in the same binding, published by A. & C. Black, of Edinburgh, which edition we are reproducing, page for page, plate for plate, map for map, and 
volume for volume. 

The same word begins and ends on any given page as it does on any given page of the original edition. ‘The same number of volumes (24) completes our set, as does the 
original, and at about half the price of the Scribner or Stoddart editions, both of which are printed from the same original English edition from which we also reprint. 

No such book has ever been put upon the market, of such size and quality of binding (the latter as good as that of any other edition of the Britannica), for so low a price. 
It is a well-known fact that it contains the highest character of knowledge and literature in the world: written by the most eminent living authors, the articles signed by 1500 
eminent specialists will form in the aggregate over five-sixths of the contents of the work. In fact, it is the greatest work of its kind that has ever been published in the English 
language. ; 

. We are reproducing from the latest volumes issued of the last (ninth) original ENGLISH edition, of which the last and twenty-fourth volume has just been completed. 

In offering the Encyclopedia at this unprecedented low price, the publishers have reason to believe the opportunity will not be lost by the purchasing public. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica is a library in itself and the knowledge of centuries focused : the essence of all books crystallized. 

It stands ready on the shelves to answer every question in Physics, History, Politics, Trade, Art and Philosophy ; to furnish the latest information wanted on every subject. 
It is everything in little. The literary marvel of the age. 

One of our chief desires is to obtain as subscribers all those who ever entertained an idea of owning the Encyclopedia Britannica but hesitated on account of the high 
price. We are now ready to deliver the set complete, in twenty-four volumes, to subscribers, or at the rate of two or more volumes per month. Call and examine and compare 
sets. All other editions in office for comparison. Sample pages mailed 


THE HENRY G. ALLEN COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 








739 and 741 broadway, New York, and 126 Washington Street, Chicago. 
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Who is responsible for the mapners of American boys? 


When a boy once gets the use of his mind he is ready for 
Parents who keep them at home mppout occupation. Send 


tape especially college. The age to begin at is eight. 
I can take six boys next fall. Send for primer. 


Rational athletics are an important part of my scheme. I 
want six little eight-year-old boys next fall. Will send 
primer. 





Almost worse than 

to make a mistake 
in choosing your 
school 1s to keep 
your boy at bome 
too long. I want 
six boys eight years 
of age next fall. 
Send for primer. 


American parents 
abuse their boys 
with the best of in- 
tentions. The time 
to send them away 
from home to 
school is at eight. 
But be sure of your 
school. I have a 
primer that ought 
to be read. 


A boy who stays 
at bome after eight 
years of age, no 
matter how good 
his home, is losing 
time, advantage 
and even happiness. 
Primer on the sub- 
ject. Room for six 
boys next fall. 


Boys go away from 
home to school 
too late; that is, if 
the school bea 
home as well as a 
school. I want to 
send a primer to 
any father or moth- 
er of an eight-year- 
old boy that differs 
withme. Room for 








me your boy at eight. I wills ~ jou a primer. 


Breakneck. 5 Crow Nest. Storm King. 





The manners of 
American boys are 
notorious. They 
are as much behind 
in real develop- 
ment as they are 
forward in bump- 
tiousness. What is 
wrong? They are 
kept at home when 
they ought to be 
away in school. I 
have a primer on 
the subject. 


It is the proper 
thing to do—to 
send an eight-year- 
old boy away from 
home to begin to 
get ready i, col- 
+ ge—prov' you 
know where to 
send him. I discuss 
the subject at 
length in a primer. 


There is nothing 
too good for a 
promising boy of 
eight. Let me have 
him at eight. I'll 
send you a primer. 
— for six next 

all. 


There is only one 
way to get good 
work out of young 
boys; that is to 
have them heaithy 
and happy in it. 
Send for primer. 
Room for six next 












six boys next fall. Siglar’s Preparatory School, fall. 
Newburgh, N. Y. SOUTH—END OF THE HIGHLANDS—THE SCHOOL IN THE CENTER. 
: If my boys begin here at eight years old, it is my fault if I know of nothing so safe to do for a little boy of eight as Next fall I want six boys eight years of age to begin to 
f they do not save five years of life that is usually thrown tosend him here, no matter how good his home may be. I ret ready for college. There is need of information on 
away. I have a p~imer on the subject. have a primer on the subject. hissubject. I send a primer. 











Most geod moth- Storm King SOUTH-WEST. : I know of no bet- 
ers willdiffer from | Sage Sav oe , - — Schunemunk Mountains. ter life for a prom- 
me at tirst; but 2 .. : : RE A. RESTS GR : : : ising eight-year-old 


eight years is the 
age to send a boy 
away from home to 
a proper school. I 
send a primer that 
treats the subject. 
Have room for six 
boys next fall. 


I want six little 
boys eight years of 
age next fall to 
begin for coilege: 
sons of wise parents 
Ihave a primer 
meinly on what to 
do with such boys. 
Shail send it with 
pleasure. 


Whatever you 
may think, how- 
ever you may feel 
inclined, if you 
have an eight-year- 
old boy, with good 
stuff in him, you 
had better send him 
to me. At least, 
will you send for 
my primer? 


Getting ready for 
college is the small- 
est part of it. Ihave 
a primer that every 
father and mother 
of an Ameri- 
can eight-year-old 








boy than this of m 
home and school. 
I do not think there 
is any. I am sure 
there is none in 
any private home. 
Room for six next 
fall. Will send a 
primer. 


I give a little boy 
of eight such a 
start for college as 
isnot to be got in 
any rich'man’s 
somes —= eight ho 

e propef age to 
begin. Room for 
six next fall. 


The way to form 
a good body and 
mind is to send me 
the boy, unspoiled, 
at eight years of 
age. I have room 
for six such boys 
next fall; and will 
send you a primer. 


Superficial schools 
are for those who 
do not know there 
are thorough ones. 
I have a primer on 
the geveral subject 
tosend to parents. 
Room for six boys 












y re: next fall. 
boy should read. Gighar’s Preparatory School, North Beacon. South Beacon, 
ait Newburgh, N. Y. EAST—BEACON MOUNTAINS. ushde 
: | : * P 
Iam beginning early to pick out my six boys for next Do not set your boy the example of wasting_his time. | [turn my boys into first-rate young men have room for 
fall; prefer eight-year ate” That’s the age to leave home. The place for him at eight years of age is here. I will send | six next fall. Eight-year-olds preferred. Will send a 


My primer makes it clear. you a primer. primer. 


I am very particular about my boys, and am willing that parents should be equally 
particular about my school. I shall try to pick the most promising six boys out of the 


hundred, more or less, that apply. So do not be surprised if you find me  ean5s.” 


HENRY W. SIGLAR (Yale, ’60O). 


Terms $500 a year. No extras. Address: Newburgh, N. Y. 


